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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 


In  our  last  number  we  discussed  in  a 
hopeful  spirit  the  benefits  that  might 
accrue  to  the  world  from  the  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague.  It  had  not 
then  concluded  its  labors  in  the  cause 
of  peace;  and  now,  within  less  than 
three  months’  time,  we  find  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire— surely  not  the  least  gen¬ 
uinely  peace-loving  of  the  great  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth— embarking  on  the 
largest  military  undertaking  she  has 
known  sdnce  the  Crimean  war.  It 
would  be  easy  to  be  cynical  over  such 
a  spectacle;  It  Is  impossible  not  to  be 
sad! 

For  many  years  past  the  state  of 
South  Africa  has  been  one  of  unrest. 
The  situation  has,  in  truth,  been  full 
of  difflciilty.  There  existed  elements 
of  discord  known  to  us  all;  and  states¬ 
men  in  Africa  and  at  home  have  at 
least  had  ample  warning  that  only  the 
wisest  and  most  prudent  guidance 
could  reconcile  the  jealousy  and  the 
Jarrings  of  racial  antagonism  and  save 
South  Africa  from  the  overwhelming 
dipaster  of  a  racial  war.  'The  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1884  was  concluded  by  Lord 
Derby  and  President  Kruger,  while  the 
Transvaal  was  still  a  remote  and  pas¬ 
toral  State;  and  neither,  could  he  have 

*  CorreipoDdenc*  with  Reference  to  the  Po¬ 
litical  Attain  of  the  Sooth  African  RepubUc, 
vreaented  to  Parliament.  18S9. 


foreseen  the  changes  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  produced  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold,  would  have  used  the 
language  that  he  did  in  negotiating 
that  Con.ention,  or  indeed  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
In  April  1896,  in  July  1897,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1898  we  Invited  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  history  and  existing 
condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa, 
and  we  have  no  intention  now  to  go 
back  upon  the  past.  We  deplored  then, 
and  we  have  more  than  ever  reason  to 
deplore  now,  the  incalculable  Injury 
done  to  South  Africa  and  the  Empire 
by  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  Boers  are 
among  the  most  suspicious  of  man¬ 
kind;  and  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Raid  was  no  madcap  freak  of  a  party 
of  adventurers,  but  was  part  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  long  and  deeply  planned  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony— a  man 
held  in  high  honor  by  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  at  home— it  is  small  won¬ 
der  if  a  distrust  was  created  In  British 
professions  and  in  British  good  faith 
which  It  has  been  almost  impossible 

to  remove, 

/ 

It  is  admdtted  on  all  hands  that  the 
system  of  government  prevailing  in  the 
Republic  could  not  go  on  unchanged. 
The  Boers  have  their  virtues  as  well  as 
their  faults,  but  they  are  utterly  unfit 
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to  govern  an  enterprising  foreign  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  has  grown  up  round 
the  gold  fields.  They  or  their  ancestors 
had  fought  for  and  won  their  inde¬ 
pendence  w'hen  they  were  the  sole 
white  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Now 
they  are  only  a  minority  of  the  people; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  an  oligarchy 
of  Dutch  farmers  would  prove  equal 
to  the  duty  of  governing  the  energetic, 
Industrial,  go-ahead  foreign  population 
which  had  come  to  push  its  fortune  in 
the  Transvaal.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  equally  unlikely  that  the  Boers 
w'ould,  without  a  good  deal  of  pres¬ 
sure,  surrender  a  large  part  of  their 
authority  into  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  outlanders  of  .Johannesburg  and 
the  Band,  drawn  from  all  quarters  of 
the  earth,  but  mainly  English  and 
American,  are  what  the  population  of 
such  new  cities  always  are.  Men  came 
in  thousands  to  make  their  fortunes 
rapidly,  hoping  before  many  years  had 
passed  to  leave  the  country  forever 
with  the  wealth  they  had  accumulated. 
Between  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen 
there  is  not  naturally  any  racial  antag¬ 
onism;  but  in  the  Transvaal  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  such  as  almost  necessa¬ 
rily  to  bring  about  strained  relations 
l)etween  the  burghers  and  the  foreign 
element  which  threatened  to  swamp 
them.  Everything  had  concurred  to 
render  the  Transvaal  Dutch  the  most 
backward,  the  most  narrow-minded, 
and  the  least  open  to  modern  Ideas  and 
Influences  of  all  the  African  Dutch; 
while  the  new  population  which  they 
had  to  govern  was  little  suited  to  old- 
world  notions  of  government,  even  if 
that  government  was  honestly  admin¬ 
istered  for  the  public  good.  But  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  the  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  burned  with  natural  indignation 
when  they  saw  that  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  tyrannical  oppressors 
were  accumulating  large  fortunes  and 
expending  great  sums  produced  by  the 
energy,  industry  and  capital  which  the 


foreigners  themselves  had  brought  in¬ 
to  the  State. 

In  many  respects  the  Dutch  of  South 
Africa,  with  whom  till  quite  recent 
years  the  British  were  rapidly  amalga¬ 
mating,  are  a  peculiar  people.  They 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  white  population  of  Cape  Colony. 
An  excellent  account  of  their  peculiar¬ 
ities  is  given  by  Sir  Harry  jobnston  in 
his  valuable  little  book  on  African  col¬ 
onization.* 

The  old  rivalry  between  the  English 
.and  the  Dutch,  which  had  begun  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  were  a  free 
people,  and  competitors  with  us  for 
the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
had  created  a  feeling  of  enmity  be¬ 
er  to  have  existed,  seeing  how  nearly 
tween  the  two  races,  which  ought  nev- 
they  are  of  the  same  stock,  and  how 
closely  allied  in  language,  religion,  and 
to  some  extent  in  history— also  how 
nearly  matched  they  are  In  physical 
and  mental  worth.  Curiously  enough, 
there  is  far  greater  afllnity  in  thought 
and  character  between  the  Scotch  and 
the  Dutch  than  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English.  The  same  thriftiness, 
bordering  at  times  on  parsimony,  oddly 
combined  with  the  largest-hearted  hos¬ 
pitality,  the  same  tendency  to  strike  a 
hard  bargain,  even  to  overreach  In 
matters  of  business,  and  the  same 
dogged  perseverance  characterize  both 
Dutch  and  Scotch;  while  in  matters  of 
religion  almost  precisely  the  same 
form  of  Protestant  Christianity  ap¬ 
peals  to  both;  so  much  so  that  there  Is 
practically  a  fusion  between  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  and  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  Had  Scotchmen  been  sent  out  to 
administer  Cape  Colony  in  its  early 
days  it  is  probable  that  something  like 
a  fusion  might  have  taken  place,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  Dutch  ques¬ 
tion  to  cause  discussion  In  South  Afri¬ 
can  politics  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  Scotch  would  haTC  understood  the 
Boer  settlers  and  their  idiosyncrasies, 
and  would  not  have  made  fun  of  them 

•  “A  History  of  the  Colonization  of  Afrioa  i.|r 
Allen  Races.”  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  K.C  R- 
London  r  1890. 
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or  been  so  deliberately  unsympathetic 
as  were  some  of  the  earlier  English 
governors.  Slavery  would  have  been 
abolished  all  the  same,  but  it  would 
have  been  abolished  more  cautiously, 
in  a  way  that  would  not  have  left  be¬ 
hind  the  sting  of  a  grievance. 

On  the  I'eturn  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to 
South  Africa  in  the  spring  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  It  became  evident  that  the 
long-standing  difiiculties  between  the 
Empire  and  the  South  African  Repub¬ 
lic  were  coming  to  a  head.  This  it  is 
abundantly  clear  was  the  wish  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  Ixcndon  and  of 
his  representative  at  Cape  Town.  The 
state  of  continual  complaint  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  unwillingness  to  give  re¬ 
dress  on  the  other— of  incessant 
wrangling  and  disputation — could  not 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  except  at  the 
cost  of  great  loss  of  dignity  and  Infiu- 
ence  to  fjrreat  Britain,  and  of  perma¬ 
nent  disquiet  and  instability  in  South 
Africa.  In  March  a  petition  to  the 
Queen,  signed  by  over  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  British  subjects,  resident  at  and 
near  Johanne^uirg,  was  sent  hoime  by 
Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  certified  to  its 
substantial  genuineness  aind  to  the 
reality  of  the  grievances  of  which  it 
complained.  They  were  treated,  the 
petitioners  said,  as  foreigners,  enjoy¬ 
ing  practically  none  of  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  though  they  contributed 
out  of  their  taxes  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  income  of  the  State.  The 
Government  was  utterly  corrupt,  and 
recent  legislation  had  steadily  tended 
against  their  Interests.  They  were  de¬ 
fenceless  in  the  midst  of  an  armed 
Boer  population,  and  they  were  with¬ 
out  any  constitutional  means  of  help¬ 
ing  themselves.  They  Implored, 
therefore,  the  protection  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty.  They  asked  that  thdr  griev¬ 
ances  might  be  redressed,  and  that 
they  might  be  secured,  by  effectual 
guarantee  of  the  State  Government, 
“In  their  rights  as  British  subjects.” 


At  the  end  of  the  same  month  of 
March,  President  Kruger  made  elabo¬ 
rate  speeches  at  Heidelberg  and  Jo¬ 
hannesburg  with  reference  to  the  ult- 
lander  grievances.  As  to  the  franchise, 
he  spoke  as  follows:— 

“I  would  not  be  worthy  to  be  the  head 
of  the  State  If  I  did  not  protect  the  old 
burghers.  Nor  would  I  be  worthy  to 
be  the  head  of  the  State  if  I  did  not 
bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  new 
population  with  the  object  of  helping 
them.  I  make  no  distinction  between 
nationalities;  I  only  make  a  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  people — between 
those  who  are  loyal  and  those  who  are 
not.  You  all  know  that  when  first  we 
discovered  these  gold  fields,  and  they 
began  to  be  worked,  the  franchise  was 
given  to  any  one  who  lived  here  a  year. 
But  when  from  all  countries  and  all 
nations  men  began  to  stream  in  it  be¬ 
came  our  duty  to  prevent  the  old 
burghers  from  being  overwhelmed.  I 
would  not  have  been  worthy  of  my  po¬ 
sition  if  I  had  allowed  the  new-comers 
to  Immediately  sweep  away  and  over¬ 
whelm  the  old  Inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Hence  precautions  had  been  taken, 
and  the  period  of  probation  had  been 
Increased.  At  the  time  when  be  spoke 
it  required  fourteen  years  for  the  out- 
lander  to  acquire  full  privileges  as  an 
enfranchised  citizen.  The  President 
proposed  to  reduce  this  term  by  five 
years,  and  in  another  ten  years  or  so 
to  reduce  It  still  further;  and  he  point¬ 
ed  out  the  great  difference  that  existed 
between  the  admission  of  foreigners  as 
citizens  of  large  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  their 
admission'  where  they  would  become 
at  once  the  majority  and  ruling  power 
in  the  nation. 

These  proposals  seemed  at  first  sight 
to  promise  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  Sir  Alfred  Milner  iwinted  out  that 
on  examination  they  proved  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  Inadequate  in  themselves,  and 
afforded,  moreover,  no  guarantee  that 
even  such  as  they  were  they  would  not 
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be  swept  away  by  a  simple  resolution 
of  the  First  Raad,  whenever  It  suited 
its  purpose.  It  is  dear  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  possibly  have  ac¬ 
cepted  these  offers  as  a  settlement;  but 
something  at  least  was  gained  for 
negotiation  in  the  language  held  by  the 
President.  The  grievance  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  the  discussion  of  the  prop¬ 
er  measure  of  relief,  so  far  as  the 
franchise  grievance  was  concerned, 
seemed  likely  to  enter  on  the  not  un¬ 
hopeful  field  of  more  or  less. 

In  May  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  relations  with  the  Republic  was 
opened  by  the  publication  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner’s  despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
which  was  telegraphed  from  Cape 
Town  on  the  5th,  and  which  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  newspapers.  It  was 
a  paper  written  with  much  force,  and 
with  a  warmth  of  language  unusual  in 
diplomatic  documents  intended  for 
publication.  When  negotiation  is  in 
contemplation  or  in  actual  progress  it 
is  often  a  difficult  question  to  decide 
hoiw  far  It  Is  wise  to  make  public  the 
communications  that  are  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  agent  on  the  spot  and  the 
Government  whom  he  serves.  But  in 
this  case,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thought  it  of  supreme  Importance  to 
Inform  the  British  public  of  the  precise 
attitude  of  the  ColoniaUOffice  towards 
the  difficult  problems  with  which  it 
had  to  deal;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  despatch  was  accepted  as  a  mani¬ 
festo  of  national  policy.  As  such  it  de¬ 
served  and  received  almost  universal 
support. 

It  is  desirable  to'recall  the  principal 
points  insisted  upon  in  this  memorable 
despatch.  To  begin  with,  the  griev¬ 
ances  alleged  in  the  petition  to  the 
Queen  were  substantiated,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that,  far  from  anything 
having  been  done  to  alleviate  them, 
the  treatment  of  the  uitlanders  was  be¬ 
coming  worse  and  worse.  British  sub¬ 
jects  resented 


the  personal  indignity  involved  in  the 
position  of  permanent  subjection  to  the 
ruling  caste,  which  owes  its  wealth  and 
power  to  their  exertion.  The  political 
turmoil  in  the  South  African  Republic 
will  never  end  till  the  permanent 
uitlander  population  is  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  while 
that  turmoil  lasts  there  will  be  no  tran¬ 
quillity  or  adequate  progress  in  her 
Majesty’s  South  African  dominions. 
.  .  .  The  only  condition  on  which  the 
South  African  Colonies  and  the  two 
Republics  can  live  in  harmony  and  the 
country  progress  Is  equality  all  round. 
South  Africa  can  prosper  under  two, 
three,  or  six  Governments,  but  not 
under  two  absolutely  confiicting  social 
and  political  systems,  perfect  equality 
for  Dutch  and  British  in  the  British 
Colonies  side  by  side  with  permanent 
subjection  of  British  to  Dutch  in  one  of 
the  Republics.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
peace  and  unity  under  such  a  state  of 
affairs. 

Sir  Alfred  goes  on  to  point  out  that  it 
is  the  right  and  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  seciue  fair  treatment  of  the 
uitlanders,  of  whom  the  majority  are 
British  subjects,  and  that  the  system 
hitherto  followed  of  remonstrating, 
generally  in  vain,  about  every  injury 
to  individual  Englishmen  had  become 
an  impossible  one.  “It  may  easily  lead 
to  war,  but  will  never  lead  to  real  im¬ 
provement.”  Then  comes  an  impor¬ 
tant  paragraph,  which  must  be  quoted 
entire. 

The  true  remedy  is  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  all  those  injuries— the  political 
Impotence  of  the  Injured.  What  diplo¬ 
matic  protests  will  never  accomplish, 
a  fair  measure  of  uitlander  representa¬ 
tion  would  gradually  but  surely  bring 
about  It  seems  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  only  effective  way  of 
protecting  our  subjects  is  to  help  them 
to  cease  to  be  our  subjects.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  uitlanders  to  a  fair  share  of 
political  power  would  no  doubt  give 
stability  to  the  Republic;  but  It  at  the 
same  time  will  remove  most  of  our 
causes  of  difference  with  it.  and  modi- 
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fy  and  in  the  long  run  entirely  remove 
that  intense  suspicion  and  bitter  hostil¬ 
ity  to  Great  Britain  which  at  present 
dominates  its  internal  and  external 
ix>llcy. 

The  spectacle  of  thousands  of  British 
subjects,  he  continues,  “kept  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  position  of  helots’’  (an  ab¬ 
surdly  exaggerated  phrase  to  apply  to 
men  who  came  to,  and  remained  in,  the 
Transvaal  solely  for  the  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  they  found  in  so  doing)  was 
undermining  all  resiwct  for  the  British 
Government  in  her  own  dominions. 
The  Dutch  press  in  and  out  of  the 
Transvaal  was  libelling  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  producing  an  effect  upon 
the  loyalty  even  of  our  Dutch  fellow 
colonists,  of  whom  thousands  were  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  disaffection,  thereby 
creating  exaspei'atlon  on  the  side  of 
the  British. 

“I  see  nothing,’’  concludes  this  de¬ 
spatch,  “which  will  put  an  end  to  this 
mischievous  propaganda  but  some 
striking  proof  of  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  not  to  be  ousted 
from  its  position  in  South  Africa.  And 
the  best  proof  alike  of  its  imwer  and 
its  justice  would  be  to  obtain  for  the 
nitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  a  fair 
share  In  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  owes  everything  to  their  ex¬ 
ertions.  It  would  be  made  perfectly 
clear  that  our  action  was  not  directed 
against  the  existence  of  the  Republic.” 

Here  assuredly  were  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  tax  the  firmness  and  diplomat¬ 
ic  skill  of  the  British  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  If  anything  was  to  be  won  by 
negotiation  it  would  be  necessary  to 
soothe  wliere  he  could  British  Irrita¬ 
tion,  and  to  allay  where  he  could . 
Dutch  suspicion.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  policy  he  recommended  w'as 
just  and  wise.  It  was  rested  upon  no 
argumentative  claims  to  suzerainty 
but  on  the  right  which  clearly  belongs 
to  the  British  nation  to  protect  the  In¬ 
terests  of  Its  own  subjects  even  in  for¬ 


eign  lands,  and  to  secure  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  South  Africa.  Had  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  sprung  up  across  the 
Portuguese  and  not  across  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  frontier  we  should  have  equally 
been  bound  to  take  the  requisite  steps, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  most 
appi*opriate  ones,  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
permanent  and  highly  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  accordingly  in  bis 
reply  to  Sir  Alfred’s  despatch,  recount¬ 
ed  at  length  the  uitlander  grievances, 
declared  that  they  had  become  quite 
intolerable,  and  based  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  insist  upon  their  re¬ 
dress  on  a  threefold  ground.  The 
Convention  of  1884  was  designed  to 
secure  equality  of  treatment  in  the 
South  African  Republic  for  uitlander 
and  Boer.  Great  Britiiln  was  the  Par¬ 
amount  Power  in  South  Africa.  It 
was  a  national  duty  to  protect  British 
subjects  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

“The  British  Government,”  he  wrote, 
“still  cherish  the  hope  that  the  public¬ 
ity  given  to  the  present  representations 
of  the  uitlander  population,  and  the 
fact,  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  must  be 
aware,  that  they  are  losing  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  those  other  States  which,  like 
Great  Britain,  are  deeply  Interested  In 
the  prosperity  of  the  Transvaal,  may 
induce  them  to  reconsider  their  policy, 
and  by  redressing  the  most  serious  of 
tlie  griievances  now  complained  of  to 
remove  a  standing  danger  to  the  peace 
and  prosi)erity  not  only  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  itself  but  also  of  South  Africa  gen¬ 
erally.” 

And  the  Secretary  of  State  went  on 
to  propose  to  President  Kruger  that 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  and  he  should  meet 
and  discuss  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  the 
best  means  of  removing  uitlander 
grievances  and  restoring  good  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  South 
African  Republic. 

Before,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
despatch  was  shown  to  President 
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Kruger,  or  made  public,  a  conference 
had  been  held  at  Bloemfontein  on  the 
invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  which  was  natural¬ 
ly  most  anxious  that  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  found  for  the  difficulties 
between  its  two  neighbors.  The  con¬ 
ference  failed,  but  the  report  of  the 
discussions  serves  a  very  useful  his¬ 
torical  purpose  in  making  clear  the 
views  of  the  two  aides  and  the  motives 
that  actuated  the  negotiators.  The  ac¬ 
tion  taken  at  the  time  by  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Government  of  Cape  Colony  also  de¬ 
serves  the  most  careful  attention. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  the  other 
side;  and  the  statement,  so  often  made 
in  this  country,  that  we  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  for  nothing  more  fpr  uitlanders  in 
the  Republic  than  is  given  by  the 
Orange  Free  State,  or  by  the  British 
Colonies  to  resident  foreigners  within 
their  boundaries,  conceals  the  essential 
differences  between  the  cases.  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  put  forward  his  case  at 
the  conference  frankly  and  clearly. 
The  last  thing  he  wanted,  he  said, 
was  to  impair  the  independence  of  the 
Republic.  If  the  uitlanders  were  en¬ 
franchised  it  would  strengthen  that  in¬ 
dependence  and  diminish  all  necessity 
for  British  interference.  He  did  not 
wish  to  swamp  the  old  burghers,  but 
merely  to  give  to  the  new  residents  a 
moderate  representation,  so  that  they 
might  in  constitutional  fashion  seek 
redress  for  their  own  grievances. 
President  Kruger  seemed  honestly 
anxious  to  get  the  High  Commission¬ 
er  to  understand,  even  if  ho  did  not 
agree  with,  the  feeling  of  the  Boers  on 
the  subject.  “I  have  come,”  he  said, 
“to  the  conference  in  the  trust  that 
your  Excellency  is  a  man  capable  of 
conviction,  to  go  into  all  points  of  dif¬ 
ference.”  He  claimed  independence  as 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  State;  but 
If  his  Excellency  In  a  friendly  way 


would  give  him  hints  on  internal  mat¬ 
ters  he  would  listen  and  do  his  best  to 
remove  all  imints  of  difference.  As  to 
the  franchise  question,  which  was  to 
take  precedence  of  all  others, 

“I  am  not  surprised,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “that  in  other  places  the  men 
would  only  have  to  wait  a  year  to  get 
it,  because  there  are  millions  of  old 
burghers,  and  the  few  that  come  in 
cannot  outvote  the  oia  burghers;  but 
with  us  those  who  rushed  in  to  the 
gold  fields  are  in  large  numbers  and  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  number  of  burghers 
is  still  insignificant;  therefore  we  are 
compelled  to  make  the  franchise  so 
that  they  cannot  all  rush  into  it  at 
once,  and  as  soon  as  we  can  assure  our¬ 
selves  by  a  gradual  increase  of  our 
burghers  that  we  can  safely  do  it,  our 
plan  was  to  reduce  the  time  for  any 
one  there  to  take  up  the  franchise,  and 
that  is  my  plan.” 

The  Boer  dislike  to  being  swamped  is 
a  perfectly  intelligible  one,  especially 
when  one  calls  to  mind  the  sacrifices 
which  the  Boers  have  made  in  the 
past  to  achieve  their  hard-won  and  be¬ 
loved  independence.  It  is  hardly  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  Sir  Alfred  suggested  an  In¬ 
crease  of  seats  in  the  uitlander  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  a  five-year  franchise  for  all 
residents  who  Intended  to  remain  per¬ 
manently  in  the  Republic,  provided 
they  would  take  an  oath  to  obey  the 
laws  and  defend  the  independence  of 
the  country;  and  he  urged  (probably 
with  entire  truth)  that  to  grant  less 
than  this  would  satisfy  no  one  and  do 
no  good.  The  Boer  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  very  different.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Indeed  an  increase  of  seats  in 
the  (jold  Fields  district,  and  a  short¬ 
ening  of  the  period  to  qualify  for 
franchise.  Sir  Alfred  admitted  that 
the  scheme  showed  a  great  advance  on 
the  existing  system;  but  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  It  was  utterly 
and  entirely  inadequate  The  Presl- 
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deut  showed  himself  most  anxious  to 
agree  to  some  pian  for  settling  future 
differences  between  the  two  States  by 
arbitration;  but  the  High  Commission¬ 
er  refused  to  mix  up  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  franchise  with  other 
matters,  and  at  his  instance  the  con¬ 
ference,  having  accomplished  nothing, 
was  closed. 

The  result  was  disappointing;  but  as 
yet  there  were  many  reasons  for  hop¬ 
ing  that  some  pacific  and  satisfactory 
solution,  by  way  of  compromise,  would 
be  arrived  at.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  evidently  all-important 
that  the  British  demands  should  be  of 
a  kind,  and  be  put  forward  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  to  .attract  general  support  in 
South  Africa.  The  feeling  among  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
Free  State,  was  quite  opposed  to  ihe 
narrow,  exclusive,  retrograde,  and  cor¬ 
rupt  system  of  government  prevailing 
in  the  Transvaal.  Policy,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  national  honor  m.ade  It  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  convince  even  sus¬ 
picious  men  that  Great  Britain  had  no 
intention  of  harking  back  to  its  old 
project  of  annexation,  or  of  lending  an 
ear  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  had 
planned  the  treacherous  raid  of  three 
years  ago.  There  had  slipped  into  one 
of  the  High  Commissioner’s  tele¬ 
graphic  despatches  an  unfortunate 
paragraph  which  in  South  Africa  was 
construed  to  convey  a  refiection  upon 
the  loyalty  of  our  Dutch  fellow  sub¬ 
jects.  It  had  been  for  some  time  the 
party  cue  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  followers, 
with  the  exaggeration  belonging  to  the 
bitterness  of  faction,  to  attribute  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  their  political  opponents;  yet 
only  recently  the  Schreiner  Ministry, 
supported  by  colonists  of  Dutch  blood, 
had  given  signal  evidence  of  its  pride 
In  the  Imperial  connection  and  Its  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  British  fiag.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
struggle  with  the  Boer  President 
should  be  prevented  from  widening 


out  into  a  contest  of  racial  supremacy. 
The  Schreiner  Ministry  and  tlie  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  felt  this  keenly,  and  offered 
what  assistance  they  could  to  bring 
about  a  resumption  of  negotiations. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  in  the  past  in 
many  speeches  shown  his  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  as  far  .as 
possible  the  loyal  Dutch  of  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  and  the  people  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  in  sympathy  with  the  Imperial 
policy  towards  the  Transvaal.  Impor¬ 
tant  to  Great  Britain  as  would  be  a 
rupture  with  the  South  African  Repub¬ 
lic,  to  the  Orange  Free  State  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  vital  interest,  and  to  our 
Dutch  fellow  subjects  distressing  to 
the  last  degree.  Mr.  Schreiner  and  the 
Ministry  of  Cape  Colony  had  carefully 
considered  the  proposals  of  President 
Kruger,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  afforded  at  least  a  basis 
upon  which  the  franchise  question 
might  be  settled;  and  they  compiuni- 
cated,  it  appears,  with  some  diflldence, 
their  views  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  on  the 
subject.  The  Governor,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  the  differences  between  him¬ 
self  and  President  Kruger  irreconcil¬ 
able,  and  advised  the  Cape  Ministry 
to  apply  rather  to  the  latter  than  to 
him— an  appeal  which  was  reinforced 
by  a  telegram  next  day  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  asking  the  Cape  Minis¬ 
try  to  bring  what  Infiuence  they  could 
to  bear  on  the  South  African  Republic 
to  modify  their  proposals,  and  so  to  re¬ 
move  the  necessity  for  British  Interfer¬ 
ence  In  affairs  of  this  kind.  At  the 
same  time  the  ultlanders  and  the 
burghers  at  Johannesburg  were  resolv¬ 
ing,  the  former,  that  Sir  Alfred  Mil¬ 
ner’s  proposals  were  an  irreducible 
minimum;  the  latter,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  suggestions  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Between  these  extremists 
stood  the  Cape  Ministry  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  And 
at  the  end  of  July,  when  there  was 
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some  appearance  that  the  wrangle 
might  reach  a  peaceful  conclusion, 
liOrd  Selborne,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  able  to  express  the  thanks  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  Mr.  Schreiner  and 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and  to  Mr.  Fischer  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  “for  the  assist¬ 
ance  they  had  rendered  in  bringing 
the  proposals  of  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public  to  the  point  they  had  then 
reached.” 

It  is  clear  enough  in  reading  through 
these  despatches  that  the  prospect  of 
our  getting  our  way  about  the  fran¬ 
chise  without  war  lay  in  our  con-; 
vincing  the  Boer  Government  and  the 
burghers  that  we  did  not  intend  to  at¬ 
tack  their  independence.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  mischief  done  by  c.x- 
tremists  on  the  uitlander  side  cannot 
be  passed  over.  The  South  African 
League  had  established  a  bntnch  at 
Johannesburg,  and  long  before  this, 
(viz.  January  11, 1899)  Sir  William  But¬ 
ler,  Acting  Governor  at  Cape  Town, 
had  warned  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  on 
his  guard  as  to  information  that  might 
reach  him  from  that  quarter.  “I  am 
convinced  by  the  knowledge  of  facts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  that  it 
is  necessary  to  receive  with  caution, 
and  even  with  a  large  measure  of  sus¬ 
picion,  statements  emanating  from  the 
officers  of  that  organization.”  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  it  is  true,  put  much 
greater  faith  than  his  locum  tenem  in 
the  representations  of  the  League. 
Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  not 
with  their  facts  but  with  their  policy, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  de¬ 
plorable.  At  the  very  time  when  wise 
and  moderate  men,  English  and 
Dutch,  in  Cape  Colony  were  striving  to 
remove  the  not  altogether  unnatural 
suspicions  which  possessed  the  Boer 
mind  as  to  the  lurking  wish  of  the 
British  government  to  destroy  their 
Independence,  the  Transvaal  branch  of 
the  League  addresses  (June  11)  the 
High  Commissioner,  pointing  out  that 


his  proposed  franchise  would  do  very 
little  good  unless  the  uitlanders  at  once 
obtained  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  Raad!  Of  course  Sir  Alfred’s  pro¬ 
posal  asked  only  a  moderate  share  of 
the  representation,  and  he  again  ^nd 
again  assured  President  Kruger  that 
all  fears  that  the  uitlanders  would  be 
the  governing  power  in  the  State  were 
groundless.  The  League  goes  on  to 
urge  that  in  the  meantime  the  sweep¬ 
ing  reforms  it  enumerates  in  every 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  must  be  effected  “by  pressure  from 
the  suzerain  Power,”  and  all  this  must 
l>e  done  at  once,  contemporaneously 
with  the  grant  of  the  new  franchise! 
The  Boer  fort  at  Johannesburg  also 
must  be  at  once  demolished. 

With  these  gentlemen  of  the  South 
African  League,  therefore,  the  “suze¬ 
rainty”  asserted  is  Interpreted  to  in¬ 
volve  what  must  in  Boer  eyes  look 
very  like  the  complete  subjection  of 
the  Boer  State.  If  this  Is  the  meaning 
given  to  “suzerainty”  by  influential 
uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  no  wonder 
that  President  Kruger  refuses  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  word,  as.  Indeed,  under  the 
Convention  of  1884  it  would  seem  he 
has  a  right  to  do.  Now  the  position  of 
all  parties  may  be  roughly  summed 
up,  and  the  policies  they  were  urging, 
as  follows:— 

1.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  claims  for  the 
uitlanders  a  moderate  share  of  the 
governing  power,  thereby  improving 
the  government  and  strengthening  the 
internal  independence  of  the  South 
African  Republic. 

2.  President  Kruger’s  wish  is  to  do 
as  little  as  he  can  towards  enfranchis¬ 
ing  uitlanders,  but  he  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  considerable  advances 
in  the  direction  required. 

3.  The  Ministry  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  hope  for  the 
sake  of  peace  to  get  each  party  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reasonable  compromise. 

4.  The  South  African  League  and 
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the  uitlander  extremists  wish  under 
the  name  of  suzerainty  to  annihilate 
at  once  Boer  independence. 

Noiw,  policy  No.  4  is,  in  truth,  almost 
as  much  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
policy  No.  2;  yet  it  is  singular,  and  to 
our  mind  very  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  former  was  not  at  once  and 
publicly  repudiated  by  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  may  have  been  considered  that  ex¬ 
cessive  uitlander  demands  would 
frighten  the  Boers  into  agreeing  quick¬ 
ly  with  their  more  reasonable  adver¬ 
saries.  These  unrepudiated  claims  had 
unfortunately  the  opposite  effect,  and 
rendered  the  Boers  more  distrustful 
than  ever  of  British  good  faith  In  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  London  Convention  of  1884, 
and  they  must  also  have  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  the  influence  of  the  loyal  Dutch 
with  the  governments  of  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Free  State. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  there 
was  great  reason  to  hope  that,  in  spite 
of  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  the  Boers 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  South  African  League 
and  its  supporters  on  the  other,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion.  Sir  Alfred  Milner  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  had  been  prepared  “to  drop  all 
questions  connected  with  the  position 
of  British  subjects,  if  only  President 
Kruger  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a 
liberal  measure  of  enfranchisement;” 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  carrying  with 
him  a  considerable  body  of  Dutch  sup¬ 
port  In  truth,  strong  pressure  was 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  those  whom  he  could  not  sus¬ 
pect  of  any  desire  to  overthow  his  Re- 
pufbllc.  Mr.  Schreiner  was  accused 
both  In  Cape  Colony  and  England- 
such  is  the  bitterness  and  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  faction— of  urging  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  Government  to  resist  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  High  Commissioner,  who, 


of  course,  as  soon  as  the  matter  came 
to  his  knowledge  declared  the  utter 
falseness  of  the  story.  That  the  party 
which  supports  Mr.  Schreiner— per¬ 
haps  it  should  be  said  the  party  that 
opposes  Mr.  Rhodes— is  necessarily 
infected  with  treason  is  an  amiable 
commonplace  of  Cape  party  politics, 
and  one  which,  unfortunately,  some  of 
Mr.  Rhodes’^  friends  have  done  their 
best  to  popularize  in  England. 

On  July  20  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able 
to  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that 
President  Kruger  had  greatly  modifled 
his  proposals,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  now  hoped  that  the  new  law 
which  the  Raad  had  just  passed  would 
prove  the  basis  of  settlement  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
at  the  conference.  There  were  Indeed 
dlflicult  details  to  be  arranged,  but  the 
Government  trusted  that  the  President 
would  deal  with  them  in  such  a 
spirit  as  not  to  hamper  the  substantial 
privileges  he  seemed  willing  to  grant. 
And  a  week  later  this  hopeful  tone  still 
prevailed,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
despatch  (.July  27)  to  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  noting  the  considerable  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  President  to  meet 
the  British  demands,  and  pointing  out 
that  the  Volksraad  “had  now  agreed 
to  a  measure  intended  to  give  the  fran¬ 
chise  immediately  to  those  who  have 
been  resident  In  the  country  for  seven 
years,  as  well  as  to  those  who  may  In 
future ‘complete  this  period  of  resi¬ 
dence.  This  proposal  is  an  advance  on 
previous  concessions,  and  leaves  only 
a  difference  of  two  years  between  your¬ 
self  and  President  Kruger,  so  far  as  the 
franchise  Is  concerned.”  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  many  details  that  re¬ 
quired  revising,  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  seats  must  be  allotted  to  uitlander 
districts.  Moreover,  the  privileges 
granted  ought  not  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Boer  Government  to  reduce  or 
abrogate  at  Its  own  discretion.  The 
best  way  in  which  these  details  could 
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be  considered  would  be  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  President  of  delegates  to  discuss 
them  and  report  to  their  respective 
Governments.  Even  on  the  subject  of 
arbitration  there  appeared  from  this 
despatch  to  be  a  great  approximation 
between  the  two  sides;  though  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  would  not  allow  that 
any  question  could  arise  “in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  preamble  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1881,  which  governed  the 
articles  substituted  in  the  Convention 
of  1884.” 

Thus,  before  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  there  was  good  reason  for  hop¬ 
ing  that  a  peaceful  solution  would  be 
found;  and  so  there  would  have  been 
if  both  parties  in  South  Africa  had 
really  meant  to  carry  forward  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  Sir  Alfred  Milner’s 
proposals  as  a  basis  for  a  substantial 
reform.  In  the  despatch  already  quot¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Chamberlain  rejoiced  that 
“each  new  scheme  (of  President  Kru¬ 
ger)  seemed  to  be  an  advance  and  im¬ 
provement  on  that  which  preceded 
it,  and  hoped  that  the  plan  just  passed 
by  the  Volksraad  might  prove  a  basis 
for  a  settlement  on  the  lines  laid  down 
at  the  Conference.”  It  really  looked  .as 
if  the  firmness  of  the  Government  and 
the  High  Commissioner  were  to  be  re¬ 
warded  by  the  yielding  of  the  President 
(unwillingly  enough  no  doubt)  to  the 
steady  pressure  which  had  been  ap¬ 
plied.  When,  however,  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  came  to  examine  the  details 
and  probable  operation  of  the  new  law, 
he  considered  it  was  so  hedged  in  with 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  that  he 
could  not  possibly  advise  its  accept¬ 
ance.  Even  in  our  own  highly  civilized 
country.  Registration  Acts  and  Fran¬ 
chise  Acts  are  complex  enough,  and 
many  an  unwary  citizen  at  every  elec¬ 
tion  finds  himself  improperly  omitted 
from  the  electoral  roll.  Still,  a  little 
goodwill  on  both  sides  would  have  elu¬ 
cidated  the  meaning  of  the  new  law. 


and  have  led  to  its  amendment  The 
Boers,  however,  objected  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  joint  commission  to  in¬ 
quire  into  these  matters,  as  they 
thought  such  a  proceeding  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  their  legislative  independence, 
and  the  uitlanders  showed  no  sort  of 
desire  to  find,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
done,  the  basis  of  a  working  system 
in  the  project  passed  by  the  Raad. 
President  Kruger  has  always  main¬ 
tained  that  the  uitlanders  did  not  real¬ 
ly  wish  to  become  enfranchised  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Republic,  and  that  it  was  .a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  their  wish  to  get 
rid  of  Boer  independence.  At  all  events, 
where  the  Home  Government,  and 
moderate  men,  Dutch  and  English,  in 
the  Cape,  really  thought  some  working 
system  could  be  found  to  carry  out  the 
substance  of  the  High  Commissioner’s 
plan,  the  uitlanders  energetically  re¬ 
pudiated  any  attempt  at  a  compromise. 
In  Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  despatch  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (received  August  5),  there 
occurs  the  following  noteworthy  re¬ 
mark: 

Great  uncertainty  still  exists  in  view 
of  the  complicated  provisions  of  the 
franchise  law,  as  to  how  many  uitland¬ 
ers  could  fulfil  the  conditions  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  franchi^,  and,  still  great¬ 
er,  as  to  how  many  will  now  attempt 
to  obtain  it.  The  one  i)oint  wliich  is 
constantly  left  out  of  sight  in  discus¬ 
sing  the  number  of  uitlanders  who 
may  become  burghers  under  this  or 
that  scheme  is  the  effect  which  the 
scheme,  as  a  whole,  is  likely  to  produce 
upon  their  disposition  to  take  up  the 
rights  and  duties  of  burghershlp.  Will 
they  consider  it  worth  while?  Will 
they,  especially  those  of  them  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  citizenship  that  they  are  proud 
of,  be  willing  to  change  their  allegi¬ 
ance?  That  depends  in  many  cases 
upon  the  amount  of  faith  they  have  in 
the  fairness  and  practicability  of  the 
system  of  admission  to  burgher  rights. 
That  the  uitlanders,  especially  the 
British  uitlanders,  will  be  particular¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  offer  now  made  to 
them— In  Its  present  form— is,  I  think, 
extremely  lmprobabl<». 
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At  all  events,  whatever  the  reason,  as  sentation  in  the  First  Raad  propor- 


August  passed  on,  the  parties,  instead 
of  approaching  each  other,  drew  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  apart.  Perhaps,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  diplomacy  (if  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  immediate  settlement 
of  the  franchise  difficulty  is  considered) 
It  might  have  been  better  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  to  have  abstained  in  his 
despatch  from  any  reference  to  the 
doubtful  claim  of  “suzerainty”  under 
the  Convention  of  1881,  and  to  the 
“paramountcy”  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  South  African  Republic,  both  of 
which  claims  not  unnaturally  always 
suggest  to  the  Boers  that  they  hold  a 
position  of  vassalage  to  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  far  beyond  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Convention  of  1884, 
which  restrictions  have  never  seriously 
been  disputed  by  President  Kruger. 
On  the  subject  of  arbitration  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  was  willing  to  make  a 
great  advance  In  the  direction  desired 
by  the  President,  and  was  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  system  of  establishing 
an  arbitration  court  to  decide  on  the 
right  Interpretation  of  details  of  the 
articles  of  the  Convention  of  1884,  and 
the  President  was  shortly  afterwards 
invited  to  appoint  Boer  delegates  to 
meet  British  delegates,  to  Inquire 
whether  the  measure  passed  by  the 
Volksraad  would  efficiently  carry  out 
the  object  in  view.  The  uitlanders  lu 
the  Transvaal  were  not  prepared  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  kind  of  compromise,  and. 
Indeed,  were  much  afraid  lest  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  should  accept  one.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  did  their  best  to  per¬ 
suade  the  High  Commissioner  not  to 
yield  an  inch,  and  passed  resolutions 
strongly  urging  the  immediate  recur¬ 
rence  to  his  Conference  plan,  which 
they  had  accepted  with  much  reluctance, 
but  which  was  the  very  least  they 
would  accept  at  all.  They  further  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  assert  their  claim  to  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Boer  forts,  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  religious  disabilities,  for  repre- 


tionate  to  their  numbers,  for  equality 
of  language  and  other  reforms  “as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
a  free  people.” 

Once  again  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  difference  between  the  Imperial 
policy  and  the  policy  of  the  extremer 
uitlanders.  Which  was  to  prevail? 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  willing  to 
accept  the  Boer  franchise  proposals 
and  the  large  increase  offered  in  the 
representation  of  the  ultlander  dis¬ 
tricts,  on  condition  of  a  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry  by  a  joint  commission  proving 
satisfactory  into  the  practical  effect  of 
proposals  undeniably  very  complicated 
and  difficult  to  understand.  At  the 
same  time  the  uitlanders  were  declar¬ 
ing  that  nothing  less  would  content 
them  than  the  privileges  and  constitu¬ 
tional  system  which,  in  recent  years, 
Englishmen  have  enjoyed  at  home.  Un¬ 
less  they  could  get  these,  they  were 
willing,  apparently,  to  accept  the  ^al- 
ternatlve  of  war,  or  an  indefinite  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  condition  of  helots. 

President  Kruger,  objecting  to  the 
joint  commission,  at  the  end  of  August 
proposed  a  counter  project,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  franchise  and  repre¬ 
sentation,  going  very  much  farther 
than  any  proposal  be  had  hitherto 
made,  and  apparently  even  more  liber¬ 
al  towards  the  uitlanders  than  Sir  Al¬ 
fred  Milner’s  own  proposals  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  President’s  new  project 
embraced  a  five  years’  retrospective 
franchise,  ten  seats  for  the  uitlander 
districts  In  a  first  Raad  of  thirty-six, 
and  equality  between  new  and  old  bur¬ 
ghers  in  voting  for  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  Com¬ 
mandant  General.  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  declared  that  In  offer¬ 
ing  these  terms  it  was  going  far  be¬ 
yond  what  could  reasonably  be  asked, 
but  it  did  so  “out  of  its  strong  desire  to 
get  the  controversies  between  the  two 
Governments  settled,  and  further  to 
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put  an  end  to  present  strained  relations 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  the 
incalculable  barm  and  loss  it  has  al¬ 
ready  occasioned  in  South  Africa,  and 
to  prevent  a  racial  war,  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  which  South  Africa  may  not 
recover  for  many  generations,  perhaps 
never.” 

Surely  after  this  it  seems  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  two  G(yvernments  should 
not  have  come  to  terms.  The  Boer  pro¬ 
posals  were,  however,  made  subject  to 
conditions,  viz.,that  for  the  future  her 
Majesty’s  Government  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  would  not  insist  further  on  its 
assertion  of  the  suzerainty,  and  would 
agree  to  arbitration  from  which  all  for¬ 
eign  elements,  except  that  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  should  be  excluded. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  ready  to  accept 
the  Boer  plan  if,  after  examination  by 
a  British  agent  and  a  Transvaal  agent. 
It  appeared  really  to  carry  out  the  ob¬ 
ject  proposed;  and  as  to  the  conditions, 
he  fcoped  that  further  Interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic  would  be 
unnecessary.  But  he  would  not  waive 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
two  Conventions,  nor  divest  his  country 
of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  civil¬ 
ized  Power  to  protect  its  subjects  n  a 
foreign  land.  He  would  agree  as  to  ar¬ 
bitration,  and  as  to  the  suzerainty,  he 
referred  the  South  African  Republic  to 
his  previous  despatch: — 

‘‘Her  Majesty’s  Government,”  the  de¬ 
spatch  concluded,  ‘‘also  desire  to  re¬ 
mind  the  Government  of  the  South 
African  Republic  that  there  are  other 
matters  of  difference  between  the  two 
Governments  which  will  not  be  settled 
by  the  grant  of  political  representation 
to  the  uitlanders,  and  which  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  reference  to  arbi¬ 
tration.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
should  be  settled  concurrently  with  the 
questions  now  under  discussion,  and 
they  will  form,  with  the  question  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  proper  subjects  for  conslder- 
at’on  at  the  conference,”  which  Mr. 
Chanibcrlaln  proposed  should  be  held 


by  the  High  Commissioner  and  the 
President  at  Cape  Town. 

So  far,  then,  it  would  appear  that  her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  carrying 
all  before  them,  that  the  uitlanders 
would  obtain  the  very  franchise  sug¬ 
gested  by  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  that  they 
would  have  a  larger  representation 
than  had  been  contemplated  in  the 
Raad,  and  that  they  would  have  the 
power  of  voting  for  (before  many  years 
bad  passed  the  predominant  power  in 
electing)  the  State  President  himself. 
Perhaps,  in  view  of  these  immense  and 
immediate  gains,  it  might  have  been 
more  diplomatic  not  to  refer  to  the 
“etymological  question”  of  the  suzerain¬ 
ty,  or  to  propose  to  bring  the  President 
to  Cape  Town  to  talk  over  with  the 
High  Commissioner  all  other  outstand¬ 
ing  questions.  We  do  not  know  how 
this  may  be;  but  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public  did  not  at  once  send  a  reply,  and 
the  High  Commissioner,  representing 
uitlander  feeling,  urgently  pressed  the 
Home  Government  to  come  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  decision.  “British  South  Af¬ 
rica,”  he  telegraphed  on  August  31  “is 
prepared  for  extreme  measures,  and  is 
prepared  to  suffer  much  in  order  to  see 
the  vindication  of  British  authority,” 
Now,  British  South  Africa  includes  a 
very  large  number  of  loyal  Dutch  Brit; 
ish  subjects  (and,  be  it  said,  no  small 
number  of  Englishmen  who  distrust 
the  counsels  urged  by  the  uitlanders  of 
the  Transvaal),  and  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  their  earnest  desire  to 
avert  war  they,  or  even  the  Cape  Min¬ 
istry,  were  at  all  anxious  to  abandon 
the  spirit  of  compromise  and  to  burry 
the  Home  Government  into  a  decision 
which  might  bring  it  about  British 
influence  would,  in  their  view,  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  by  our  winning  from 
President  Kruger  the  terms,  and  more 
than  the  terms,  so  long  demanded  by 
the  High  Commissioner,  and  so  long  re¬ 
fused  by  the  Boer  Government  We 
certainly  believe  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
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described  accurately  the  feeling  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  In  Cape  Colony, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  desire  for  “extreme 
measures;”  but  he  certainly  did  not 
therein  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Col¬ 
ony  as  a  whole  or  those  of  his  own  con¬ 
stitutional  advisers. 

The  High  Commissioner  was  entirely 
justified  in  looking  with  the  utmost  sus¬ 
picion  at  the  reforms  suggested  by  the 
President,  and  in  advising  his  Govern¬ 
ment  as  to  the  necessity  of  rigidly  test¬ 
ing  their  probable  operation.  He  was 
also  right  to  guard  against  it  being  al¬ 
leged  that  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
having  obtained  what  they  j»sked  for 
the  uitlanders,  were  debarred  from  en¬ 
tering  upon  any  other  questions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments.  The 
Boers,  however,  in  their  note  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  very  foolishly  withdrew  their 
offer  of  August  21,  as  they  considered 
that  its  terms  and  conditions  were  not 
frankly  accepted  by  her  Majesty’s  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  did  not,  they  said,  ask 
that  Government  to  give  up  any  of  its 
rights  either  under  international  law, 
or  by  virtue  of  any  treaty,  but  they 
denied  the  existence  of  the  suzerainty 
since  the  Convention  of  1884,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  own  former  despatch. 
They  further  referred  to  the  franchise 
reform  already  passed,  and  apparently 
were  ready  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  exam¬ 
ine  its  efilcacy,  a  point  upon  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  formerly  insist¬ 
ed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reply  to  this  de¬ 
spatch  was  firm  in  substance  and  mod¬ 
erate  in  tone.  On  September  9  he,  in 
the  first  instance,  most  properly  repudi¬ 
ated  the  claim  of  the  Republic  to  the 
“status  of  a  Sovereign  International 
State,”  and  could  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  Involving  the  admission  of 
such  a  “status.”  He  declined  further 
to  go  back  from  the  proposals  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  earlier  proposals,  which  he 
now  considered  quite  insufficient;  but 


he  was  ready  to  accept  the  August  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Boer  Government  as  to 
franchise  and  seats,  and  he  made  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  “suzerainty.” 
“The  acceptance  of  these  terms,”  the 
despatch  proceeded,  “would  at  once 
remove  the  tension  between  the  two 
governments,  and  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  render  unnecessary  any  further 
intervention  on  the  part  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Government  to  secure  the  redress 
of  grievances  which  the  uitlanders 
would  themselves  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Raad.”  It  concluded  by  urg¬ 
ing,  in  the  interests  of  South  Africa, 
the  relief  of  the  present  strain,  and 
pointed  to  a  future  conference  between 
the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  outstanding  questions  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  uitlander  grievances. 

The  remainder  of  the  correspondence 
can  be  easily  summarized.  The  reply 
of.  the  South  African  Republic  (dated 
September  16)  adhered  to  its  previous 
despatch,  and  agreed  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  law  which 
had  been  passed,  but  entirely  refused 
again  to  take  up  the  August  proposals, 
unless  the  conditions  stipulated  were 
accepted;  to  which,  on  the  22nd,  the 
Secretary  of  State  answers,  repeating 
that  no  rights  are  claimed  over  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  except 
those  derived  from  the  Conventions  or 
based  on  international  law;  that  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
further  pursuing  the  discussion,  and 
that  “her  Majesty’s  Government  are 
now  compelled  to  consider  the  question 
afresh,  and  to  formulate  their  own  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  is¬ 
sues  which  have  been  created  in  South 
Africa  by  the  policy  constantly  fol¬ 
lowed  for  many  years  by  the  Republic. 
They  will  communicate  to  you  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  deliberations  in  a  later  de¬ 
spatch.” 

We  have  given,  we  hope,  a  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  the  substantial  matters  dls- 
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cussed  in  a  lengthy  series  of  despatch-  clear  our  heads  for  a  time  of  all  the 


es,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the  policy 
pursued  on  the  two  sides.  Of  various 
incidents  differently  represented  here 
and  in  the  Transvaal,  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  bitter  ill  feeling  be¬ 
tween  English  and  Dutch,  we  have 
said  nothing.  It  is  right  that  cases  of 
Injustice,  or  unfairness,  or  tyranny 
should  be  inquired  into;  but  it  is  not 
right  by  gross  exaggeration  and  parti- 
zan  statements  to  use  them  to  inflame 
still  further  a  race  animosity  already 
lamentably  violent. 

Since  August  last  national  feeling  has 
run  high,  and  excitement  has  been 
fanned  by  much  wild  writing  and 
speaking.  It  is  not  a  question,  we  are 
told,  of  justice  or  of  good  faith,  but  of 
who  is  to  rule  in  South  Africa.  And 
throughout  September  constant  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  put  on  the  Government 
to  break  off  negotiations  and  “send  an 
ultimatum”  to  President  Kruger, 
backed  by  an  army  of  invasion.  When 
responsible  men  urged  patience  and 
peace  at  public  meetings,  attempts 
were  made  to  drown  their  voices  with 
shouts  of  “Majuba  Hill.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Cabinet 
have  absolutely  refused  to  listen  to 
these  violent  counsels,  and  at  the  date 
we  are  writing  they  have  not  closed 
the  door  on  their  temperate  proposals 
of  September  8;  nor  have  they,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  September  22,  made  any  fur¬ 
ther  demands.  Surely  the  intelligent 
reader  of  this  long  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence  must  feel  lost  in  astonish¬ 
ment  when  he  remembers  what  war 
means  to  the  Transvaal,  to  South  Af¬ 
rica  and  to  the  British  Empire,  that 
war  should  arise  out  of  a  discussion  in 
which  the  two  governments  show  them¬ 
selves  so  very  nearly  agreed! 

But  is  British  power  in  South  Africa 
really  trembling?  If  so,  all  English¬ 
men  are  ready  to  make  any  sacriflee  to 
maintain  it,  and  here  it  is  useful  to 


complications  introduced  by  treaties 
and  conventions,  by  claims  of  para- 
mountcy  and  suzerainty  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  independence  or  of  sover¬ 
eignty  on  the  other,  and  to  look  at  the 
great  facts  of  the  position.  The  British 
Empire  is  strongly  established  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  links  which  unite  the 
colonies  with  the  Mother  Country  can 
never  be  broken  so  long  as  the  colonists 
of  English  race  wish  the  connection  to 
endure.  It  is  men  of  English,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  blood  who  constitute 
the  progressive  part  of  the  community, 
and  have  the  future  in  their  hands. 
British  power  protects  their  coasts  and 
their  ports,  and  keeps  the  colonies  in 
constant  touch  with  England.  It  is  as 
easy,  though  it  is  more  costly  and  takes 
longer,  to  send  an  army  of  50,000  men  to 
Cape  Colony  or  Natal  as  to  Salisbury 
Plain  or  the  Curragh.  Surrounding  the 
Dutch  States  on  every  side,  excepting 
only  where  Portuguese  territory  forms 
one  boundary  of  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public,  the  British  colonies  cut  them  <  ff 
completely  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  nowhere  touch  the  sea,  and  with¬ 
out  British  permission  not  a  company 
of  soldiers,  not  a  man— we  may  almost 
say  not  a  letter  nor  a  telegram— could 
be  sent  into  the  Dutch  States  by  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  Europe.  To 
the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  unless  Rho¬ 
desia  should  prove  a  delusion,  a  large 
British  population  will  soon  be  found. 
To  the  east  of  the  Free  State,  Natal, 
the  most  English  of  South  African  col¬ 
onics,  is  filling  up.  Can  it  be  supposed 
that  such  colonies  as  the  Cape,  Natal 
and  Rhodesia  will  not,  year  by  year, 
steadily  increase  their  importance,  at 
present  surely  suflaciently  marked,  over 
the  stagnant  little  Dutch  communities 
which  they  have  surrounded?  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  in  the  South  African  xie- 
public  itself,  because  money  is  to  be 
made  there,  and  because  there  is  a  fu¬ 
ture,  Englishmen  flock  in  such  over- 
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whelming  numbers  as  to  prove  that 
that  future  will  be  largely  and  surely 
theirs.  Already  the  foreign  element, 
mostly  English,  number  two-thirds  of 
the  population,  though  it  is  hardly 
more  than  a  dozen  years  since  the  in¬ 
flux  began.  Facts  will  decide  far  more 
surely  than  the  best  penned  despatches 
what  ultimately  will  be  the  complexion 
of  South  African  civilization  and  gov¬ 
ernment— whether  English  or  Dutch. 
The  notion  that  there  is  a  formidable 
Dutch  conspiracy  “to  oust  British  in¬ 
fluence”  (that,  we  think,  is  the  phrase) 
“from  South  Africa”  is  the  strangest 
nightmare  that  ever  afflicted  the  most 
nervous  of  “Imperialist”  minds.  Our 
statesmen  here  and  in  South  Africa 
have  ample  work  to  do  in  smoothing 
the  pathway  to  the  ultimate  unifleation 
of  the  South  African  colonies,  in  assist¬ 
ing  co-operation  between  the  races, 
and  their  ultimate  fusion.  But  which 
race  will  prevail  in  the  end  will  be  set¬ 
tled  by  racial  characteristics,  and  the 
natural  conditions  presented  by  the 
soil,  the  climate,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  in  the  colonies  themselves. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  the  Boers  and  of  their  leader; 
and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  has  been  wisely 
on  his  guard  lest  privileges  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  with  one  hand  should  be  withdrawn 
with  the  other.  To  dispel  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  such  a  man  as  Kruger  would 
task— perhaps  overtask— the  skill  of  our 
most  experienced  diplomatists.  In  the 
first  place  he  would  have  had  to  con¬ 
vince  the  President  that  the  policy  of 
the  British  High  Commissioner  was 
not  In  reality  moved  by  a  party  In 
South  Africa,  which,  In  truth,  hardly 
takes  the  trouble  to  conceal  Its  hostil¬ 
ity  to  the  independence  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  President  Is  himself  a  rough, 
uncultivated  man,  with  a  very  strong 
will.  Mr.  Lecky,  speaking  both  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  and 
from  knowledge  acquired  from  others, 
described  him  some  three  years  ago.  In 
VOL.  i.xx.  124 


an  address  delivered  at  Dublin,  as  bear¬ 
ing  a  striking  resemblance  “to  the  stern 
Puritan  warrior  of  the  Commonw'ealth 
—a  strong,  stubborn  man,  with  indom¬ 
itable  courage  and  resolution,  wdth  very 
little  tinge  of  cultivation,  but  with  a 
rare  natural  shrew'dness  in  judging 
men  and  events,  impressing  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  of  his  nature.”  He 
is  a  member  of  the  “Dopper”  sect,  wfflo 
are  opposed  to  everything  in  the  nature 
of  innovation,  “and  is  ardently  relig¬ 
ious,  believing,  It  is  said,  as  strongly 
as  Wesley  in  a  direct  personal  inspira¬ 
tion  guiding  him  in  his  acts.” 

In  England  far  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  attitude  of  the  Cape 
Dutch  and  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Mr.  Schreiner  (than  whom  her  Majesty 
has  no  more  loyal  subject)  and  his  min¬ 
isters  are  the  constitutional  advisers  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  matters  concerning 
the  interests  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
Orange  Free  State  have  everything  to 
lose  by  entering  Into  a  quarrel  with  the 
Imperial  Government;  and  we  think  the 
language  of  the  Cape  Dutch  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
very  honestly  reflects  the  difflculty  of 
the  position  In  which  they  find  them¬ 
selves.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  that 
the  independence  of  the  Dutch  States 
is  the  real  question  at  stake  could  have 
forced  the  Free  State  to  incur  the  cer¬ 
tain  disasters  w'hlch  their  alliance  with 
the  Transvaal  must  bring  upon  them. 
It  is  not  from  this  side  that  shouts  of 
“No  compromise”  come.  Neither  do 
they  in  the  least  degree  wish  to  perpet¬ 
uate  in  the  Transvaal  the  exclusive  sys¬ 
tem  from  which  their  own  States  are 
free.  The  address  of  June  30  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  to  the  High  Commissioner  gives 
exact  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow-country¬ 
men.  They  are  filled,  they  say,  with 
alarm  at  the  tension  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  races  in  Cape  Colony  and 
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in  the  Transvaal,  which  has  been  great¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  “war-like  attitude 
assumed  by  an  influential  portion  of 
tlie  local  and  the  British  Press.”  It 
was  not  their  business  to  touch  on  poli¬ 
tics,  but  as  holding  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  South 
Africa,  as 

preachers  of  tlie  gosi)el  of  peace,  as  re¬ 
presenting  a  Church,  one  in  creed,  lan¬ 
guage,  membership,  blood  relationship 
with  the  burghers  of  the  Transvaal,  as 
loyal  subjects  of  our  beloved  Queen, 
we  desire  to  urge  your  Excellency  to 
leave  nothing  undone  which  may  tend 
to  avert  active  hostilities.  We  shudder 
to  think  of  the  consequences  which  are 
sure  to  follow  such  an  eventuality.  The 
race  feeling  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  would  be  intensified,  the 
breach  between  the  two  sections  of  our 
South  African  community  woulS  be¬ 
come  irreparable,  the  allegiance  of  her 
Majesty’s  loyal  Dutch  subjects  would 
sustain  the  severest  shock  it  has  ever 
been  subjected  to,  and  the  hope  of  a 
united  South  Africa  would  be  gone  for 
ever.  To  us  standing  outside  the  polit¬ 
ical  arena  the  difference  between  the 
proposals  of  your  Excellency  and  those 
of  President  Kruger  would  hardly  ap¬ 
pear  to  justify  the  horrors  in  which  ac¬ 
tive  warfare  between  her  Majesty’s 
troops  and  the  burghers  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  would  Involve  the  whole  of  South 
Africa  for  many  a  day. 

Surely  there  is  a  ring  of  pathetic  ear¬ 
nestness  about  this  address  which  en¬ 
titles  it  to  the  attention  of  Englishmen 
at  home. 

M’hatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
South  African  questions,  surely  no 
English  statesman  can  regard  without 
the  deepest  dislike  a  racial  war  l)e- 
tween  the  Dutch  and  English  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  regions!  In  the  eyes  of 
the  greatly  preponderating  black  popu¬ 
lation  Avhat  must  be  the  appearance  of 
such  a  war?  To  them  it  must  seem 
that  their  conquerors  and  masters  have 
fallen  out  amongst  themselves  at  last, 
over  the  plunder.  To  the  two  Dutch 
States  the  war  involves  the  loss  of  their 


dearly  prized  independence.  When  war 
has  once  begun  it  certainly  will  not  end 
till  British  arms  have  destroyed  their 
power  of  resistance  for  the  future. 
British  victory,  therefore,  which  is  not 
in  doubt,  involves  British  rule.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  this  is  so  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  of 
tlie  Free  State  that  he  is  fighting  for 
national  independence  against  an  Eng¬ 
lish  conqueror.  When  Englishmen 
read  of  old  men  of  seventy  and  of  boys 
of  fourteen  flocking  into  the  ranks  to 
fight  what  seems  to  them  the  battle 
of  freedom  against  a  foreign  conqueror, 
they  cannot  but  feel  an  uncomfortable 
searching  of  conscience  as  to  whether 
these  things  must  really  be,  and  wheth¬ 
er  this  war  cannot,  with  wisdom  and 
honor,  be  even  yet  avoided.  When  the 
war  is  over  wliat  is  to  be  our  next  step? 
All  of  us  had  hopi'd  to  see  the  various 
States  of  South  Africa  freely  working 
out  their  OAvn  constitution,  and  forming 
in  time  a  great  federation  under,  and 
proud  of,  the  British  flag.  It  is  bad 
to  build  a  free  constitution  on  the  ruins 
left  by  racial  war. 

It  may  be  that  things  have  gone  too 
far,  and  that  with  opposing  armies  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  field,  it  is  Impossible  ro 
avoid  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Undeni¬ 
ably  the  position  is  an  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  Up  till  now  the  Government 
has  entirely  declined  to  be  driven  by 
wild  shouts  of  popular  excitement  into 
the  precipitation  of  a  disastrous  strug¬ 
gle.  If  war  comes,  as  come  it  may.  in 
spite  of  every  effort  which  statesmen 
sincerely  attached  to  peace  can  make 
to  prevent  it,  then  the  British  nation 
will  of  course  do  its  part,  and  carry  to 
•a  successful  and,  we  hope,  a  rapid  is¬ 
sue,  a  war  upon  w’hlch  thinking  men 
cannot  but  enter  with  heavy  hearts. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  de¬ 
spatch  has  been  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Re¬ 
public  demanding,  under  threat  of  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  the 
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withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the 
neighborhood  of  their  frontier,  and  the 
recall  to  England  of  all  troops  under 
orders  to  land  in  any  part  of  South 
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Africa.  No  doubt  can  now  remain  of 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  must  accept  the  challenge  so  reck¬ 
lessly  thrown  down. 


THK  SAILING  OF  THE  LONG-SHIPS. 

OCTOBEK,  1899. 

rhey  saw  tl«^  cables  loosened,  they  saw  the  gangways  cleared, 
Tliey  heard  the  women  weeping,  they  heard  the  men  that 
clKH*red. 

Far  off,  far  olf.  the  tumult  faded  and  died  away. 

And  all  alone  tlie  sea-wind  came  singing  up  the  Bay. 

“I  came  by  Cape  St.  Vincent,  I  came  by  Trafalgar, 

I  swept  from  Torres  Yedras  to  golden  Vigo  Bar, 

I  saw  the  beacons  blazing  that  fired  the  world  with  light 
When  down  their  ancient  highway  your  fathers  passed  to 
light. 


“O  race  of  tireless  fighters,  flushed  with  a  youth  renewed. 

Right  well  the  wars  of  Freedom  befit  the  Sea-kings’  brood; 

Yet  as  ye  go  forget  not  the  fame  of  yonder  shore, 

Tlie  fame  ye  owe  yoair  fathers  and  the  old  time  before. 

“Long-suffering  were  the  Sea-kings,  they  were  not  swift  to 
kill. 

But  wlien  the  sands  had  fallen  they  waited  uo  man’s  will; 

'Fhough  all  the  world  forbade  them,  they  counted  not  nor 
cared, 

Tliey  weighed  not  help  or  hindrance,  they  did  the  thing  they 
dared. 


“The  Sen-kings  loved  not  boasting,  they  cursed  not  him  that 
cursed. 

They  honored  all  men  duly,  and  him  that  faced  them,  first; 

They  strove  and  kne^v  not  hatred,  they  smote  and  tolled  to 
save. 

They  tended  whom  they  vanquished,  they  praised  the  fallen 
brave. 


“Their  fame’s  on  Torres  Vedras,  their  fame’s  on  Vigo  Bar, 
Far-flashed  to  Cape  St.  Vincent  it  burns  from  Trafalgar; 

Mark  .as  ye  go  the  beacons  that  woke  the  world  with  light 
When  down  their  ancient  highway  your  fathers  passed  to 
fight.” 
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I N  T  E  L  L  E  CTU  A  L  ATTAC 1 1 M  E  NTS.  * 


“Ce  que  j'amais  en  toi,  c'Hait  mon  propre 
rei'e.”* 

The  verse  above  quoted  illustrates  to 
perfection  a  phenomenon  of  common 
occurrence  among  men  who  live  largely 
by  their  brains.  They  very  soon  come 
to  create  for  themselves  an  imaginary 
world,  of  which  the  hues  are  so  intense 
as  to  take  all  the  color  out  of  reality. 
They  assign  themselves  a  part  to  play, 
and  make  themselves  up  into  person¬ 
ages  whom  their  most  intimate  friends 
would  barely  recognize;  and  among  the 
dreams  that  possess  their  souls,  quite 
the  most  enchanting  is  the  dream  of 
that  ideal  love,  at  the  weaving  of 
whose  brilliant,  but  Impalpable,  tissue 
the  poets  of  all  time  have  wrought. 
They  have  seen  it  rising  like  an  exhal¬ 
ation  from  the  books  over  which  they 
pored:  they  have  grasped  at  it  with 
long-drawn  sighs,  and  found  the  thrill 
of  its  rapturous  music  enhanced  by  the 
irrepressible  shiver  of  their  own  sensi¬ 
bility.  This  love  which  intoxicates 
the  head,  also  penetrates  a  little  way 
into  the  heart.  It  has,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  no  object,  but  it  causes  the  breast 
to  swell,  and  the  lips  to  tremble  with 
burning  words  addressed  to  nobody  in 
particular.  Why  should  not  this  impas¬ 
sioned  tenderness  be  expended  upon 
some  living  creature?  Surely  the  wom¬ 
an  exists  who  is  capable  of  exciting  all 
this  fervor,  and  shall  she  be  invoked 
by  so  many  vows  and  not  appear?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  always  does  ap¬ 
pear,  and  that  at  the  precise  moment 
when  she  is  most  ardently  desired.  The 
poet  recognizes  her  in  a  twinkling,  and 
rejoices  to  find  her  so  exactly  like  his 
preconceived  ideal.  For  she  is  seen 

•  Translated  for  the  Eclectle  Maenzine 

•  What  I  loved  in  thee  was  my  own  dream. 

s  Balzac:  Lettres  a  I’Etran^re  1  vol.  Cal- 


through  the  medium  of  the  ideal,  and 
saluted  as  the  realization  of  the  dream. 
These  intellectual,  or  head  loves,  may 
be  just  as  sincere,  as  profound,  as  dur¬ 
able,  and  as  fruitful  in  joy  and  anguish 
as  the  other  kind;  and  memorable  ex¬ 
amples  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  cer¬ 
tain  letters  of  Balzac  and  Michelet  now 
published  for  the  first  time.* 

One  day  when  Balzac  and  Gautier 
were  together,  the  talk  turned  upon 
women;  and  the  author  of  the  “Com6die 
Humaine”  remarked  that  the  literary 
man  ought  to  keep  clear  of  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  waste  so  much  of  his  time. 
Gautier  protested  vehemently: 

“Women  were  made  for  something," 
he  said.  “You  would  not  forbid  us 
their  society  altogether,  I  suppose.” 

“No,”  said  Balzac,  “but  it  is  better  to 
stick  to  writing:— that  forms  the 
style.” 

Balzac  did  not  absolutely  confine  him¬ 
self  to  writing,  but  he  w’rote  a  great 
deal  to  women.  His  letters  to  Mme. 
Hanska  alone,  during  the  early  years 
of  their  intimacy  (1833-1842)  make  an 
octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  closely 
printed  pages.  We  owe  their  publica¬ 
tion  to  that  admirable,  I  had  almost 
said  terrible,  collector,  M.  le  Vlcomte 
Spblberch  de  Louvenjoul.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  the  original  correspondence  en¬ 
tire,  as  well  as  MSS.  of  almost  all 
Balzac’s  novels,  and  of  several  unpub¬ 
lished  works.  If  Balzac  dedicates  a 
book  to  Mme.  Hanska,  M.  de  Louven¬ 
joul  manages  to  get  hold  of  the  only 
proof  of  the  dedication  which  Balzac 
was  obliged  to  withdraw.  If,  on  the 
night  after  his  marriage,  Balzac  has  to 
have  his  house  door  opened  by  a  lock¬ 
smith.  M.  de  Louvenjoul  has  the  lock- 

mouD  Levy.  Michelft:  Lettrez  a  Mile.  Mlaloret. 

1  vol.  Flammarion. 
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smith’s  bill.  Nor  does  this  insatiate 
worshipper  of  autographs  content  him¬ 
self  with  those  of  Balzac.  He  is 
equally  well  provided  in  the  case  of 
Salnt-Beuve,  of  Gautier,  of  George 
Sand  and  many  more.  You  may  count 
on  your  fingers  the  great  writers  of  the 
century  concerning  whom  he  does  not 
possess  original  documents,  which  are 
often  of  a  most  compromising  nature; 
and  not  satisfied  with  the  joy  of  owning 
such  MSS.,  M.  de  Louvenjoul  under¬ 
takes  to  decipher  and  publish  them. 
This  habit  renders  him  slightly  danger¬ 
ous;  and  yet  he  Is  not,  himself,  the 
chief  sinner.  The  documents  in  ques¬ 
tion  could  never  have  come  into  his 
hands  if  the  great  writers  had  not  had 
the  sort  of  legatees  who  love  neither  to 
keep  nor  to  destroy  old  papers,  out  of 
which  profit  may  be  made. 

But  w’hat  is  there,  beside  sentimental 
effusions,  in  these  six  hundred  pages  of 
the  “Lettres  a  I’EtrangSre?”  Nothing 
save  the  lamentations  of  Balzac  over 
the  burden  of  his  dally  toil,  and  the 
presence  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties, 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  which  we  did 
not  know  before,  nothing  which  is  not 
set  forth  ad  nauseam  in  the  general  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  novelist.  He  goes 
to  bed  at  six  o’clock,  having  just  swal¬ 
lowed  his  dinner,  gets  up  at  midnight, 
drinks  two  cups  of  coffee  and  works 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch.  He  writes 
the  “P6re  Goriot”  in  forty  days,  and 
“Massamilla  Dorie”  in  one  night.  He 
adds  a  volume  to  his  “Studies  in  Man¬ 
ners.”  and  a  ten-line  stanza  to  his  “Di¬ 
verting  Tales.”  He  chaffers  with  one 
bookseller  and  makes  a  contract  with 
another,  starts  a  newspaper,  pays  some 
of  his  debts  and  incurs  new  ones,  for 
as  fast  as  he  stops  one  gap  another 
opens.  Love-sighs  and  business  both¬ 
ers,  impassioned  declarations  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  money,  engage  the  pen  of  the 
great  writer  in  regular  and  ceaseless 
alternation,  all  through  this  copious 
and  monotonous  correspondence.  Bal¬ 


zac  loves  his  “Etrang6re,”  and  he  is 
beginning  a  new  book.  He  adores 
Mme.  Hanska,  and  is  having  trouble 
with  his  publisher.  He  is  the  humble 
Moujik  of  his  Itussian  princess,  and  he 
sketches  the  plan  for  his  “Human 
Comedy.”  He  thanks  God  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  great  passion,  and  he 
sends  Werdet  to  the  devil.  Love  and 
business.  One  might  fancy  that  all 
these  literary  projects  and  publishers’ 
accounts,  all  this  printing  and  proof¬ 
reading,  would  so  reek  of  ink  as  to  dis¬ 
gust  a  woman;  but  not  at  all.  The 
women  who  feel  called  to  an  epistolary 
intercourse  with  writers  of  fiction  ap¬ 
pear  to  revel  in  it. 

On  February  28th,  1832,  Balzac  found 
at  his  pubiisher  Gosselln’s  a  ietter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  himself,  signed  “I’Etrangfire” 
and  postmarked  at  Odessa.  That  letter 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  If  it  were  so, 
M.  de  Louvenjoul  would  have  had  it,  to 
a  dead  certainty.  But  he  knows  what 
was  in  it.  After  praising  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  the  “Scenes  de  la  Vie  Prlv6e,”  the 
stranger  lady  reproaches  Balzac  with 
having  repudiated  in  his  “Peau  de 
Chagrin”  what  had  constituted  the 
chief  merit  of  the  preceding  work 
namely,  delicacy  of  feeling  in  delineat¬ 
ing  the  finer  shades  of  feminine  charac¬ 
ter,  thereby  undermining  the  pedestal 
on  which  he  had  set  them  up  In  his 
scenes  from  private  life.  She  conjured 
him  to  return  to  the  higher  sources  of 
his  previous  inspiration,  renouncing 
those  ironical  and  sceptical  representa¬ 
tions  which  tend  to  degrade  woman¬ 
kind,  and  to  deny  the  pure  and  noble 
rOle  which  is  rightfully  hers,  provided 
she  comprehends  the  mission  which 
Heaven  has  charged  her  to  fulfil 
upon  this  earth.  She  says  the 
same  thing,  substantially,  in  another 
letter,  dated  a  few  months  later:  “Yon 
raise  woman  to  her  true  level.  Love 
with  her  is  a  celestial  virtue,  a  divine 
emanation.  I  admire  in  you  the  sensi¬ 
bility  which  enables  you  to  apprehend 
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this  truth.”  She  then  becomes  more 
personal.  “Doubtless  you  already  lore 
the  one  being  destined  for  you.  Au 
angelic  union  should  be  your  portion. 
Your  soul  and  hers  must  enjoy  un¬ 
speakable  felicity,  and  the  stranger 
loves  you  both.”  Now  to  be  the  sole 
confidante  of  a  love  affair  is  always  to 
start  a  little  romance  of  one’s  own,  and 
I’EtrangSre  does  not  fail  to  draw  her 
own  portrait  as  she  w’ould  like  to  be 
seen:  “I  am  simple  and  candid,  but 
timorous  and  shy.  I  am  so  retiring  as 
to  attract  little  attention.  I  have  neith¬ 
er  strength,  energy,  nor  courage,  save 
for  that  which  concerns  the  one  senti¬ 
ment  which  animates  my  being— lore.' 
I  love  and  I  am  loved!  No  one,  as  yet, 
has  ever  fully  cotnprehended  the  fiame 
that  consumes  me;  but  you— you  will 
understand.”  She  makes  him  an  offer 
which  has  a  two-fold  attraction.  He 
shall  confess  to  her,  and  she  will  direct 
him.  He  must  indeed  understand  wom¬ 
en  well  since  he  has  divined  the  stran¬ 
ger.  He  is  in  the  right  way.  If  he 
would  remain  in  it,  he  has  but  to  fix 
his  eyes  upon  the  star  whose  mild  bril¬ 
liancy  shines  for  him  alone. 

Here  is  quite  enough  to  excite  the  im¬ 
agination  of  Balzac.  He  plunges  obe¬ 
diently  into  the  path  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  him.  He  has  found  the 
object  of  his  dreams,  and  he  salutes 
her  in  language  adapted  to  her  case. 

“What  joy  to  recognize  you,  amid  the 
ever  unhappy  remnant  of  a  dispersed 
people,  scattered  abroad  over  the  earth, 
exiled  It  may  be,  from  the  skies,  but  of 
whom  each  individual  has  a  language 
of  his  or  her  own,  unlike  that  of  all 
other  human  creatures.  Theirs  is  a 
shrinking  delicacy  of  soul,  a  chastity  of 
sentiment,  a  tenderness  of  heart,  sweet¬ 
er,  softer,  purer,  than  we  find  in  ordi¬ 
nary  beings.  These  poor  exiles,  one 
and  all,  have  in  their  voice,  in  their 
speech,  their  thought,  an  indescribable 
quality  which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others.  Fellow-citizens  of  an  undis¬ 


covered  country,  they  recognize  and  re¬ 
ceive  one  another  in  the  name  of  the 
fatherland  for  which  they  yearn.  Poet¬ 
ry,  music  and  religion  are  the  trinity 
of  their  worship.” 

A  woman  of  so  rare  an  essence  Is 
hardly  of  this  earth,  and  should  not  !>•? 
seen  with  the  same  eyes,  or  judged  by 
the  same  standards  as  other  women. 
She  is  an  angel  woman.  She  conde¬ 
scends  to  walk  among  us,  but  we  sus¬ 
pect  her  wings.  When,  therefore,  the 
Unknown  shall  reveal  herself,  Balzac 
will  run  no  risk  of  disillusion.  He  fin- 
nally  meets  her  at  Neuchfitel.  The 
worshipper  is  admitted  to  a  glimpse  of 
his  idol,  and  he  even  discovers  in  her 
perfections  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed.  “She  has  languid  eyes;  but 
when  their  gaze  was  concentrated  upon 
me  they  beamed  with  voluptuous  splen¬ 
dor.  I  became  intoxicated  with  love.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  so  before 
he  saw  her.  He  saw  her  afterward  at 
long  intervals:— once  in  Geneva,  once 
in  Vienna.  “You  are  indeed  the  wom¬ 
an  whom  I  have  longed  to  call  mine. 
I  go  over  in  my  mind  all  the  delicious 
memories  of  those  five  and  forty  days— 
and  every  one  is  a  justification  of  my 
passion.”  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these 
tremendous  convictions  that  everything 
strengthens  them.  Exaggerated  senti¬ 
ment,  Images,  metaphors,  exclamations, 
objurgations,  adjurations  form  the 
woof  of  Balzac’s  epistolary  style. 
There  are  tidings  feverishly  awaited, 
palpitations  aggravated  by  a  sight  of 
the  beloved  handwriting,  soft  reproach¬ 
es,  protestations  of  undivided  affection 
and  unwavering  faith.  Lovers  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  revel  in  such  things 
no  less  than  the  boy  In  college.  Balzac 
puts  Mme.  Hanska’s  visiting-card  un¬ 
der  his  inkstand,  so  as  to  be  reminded 
of  her  every  time  he  dips  his  pen.  He 
wears,  when  at  work,  a  ring  which  she 
has  given  him.  “I  put  it  on  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  my  left  hand,  the  one  with 
which  I  steady  my  paper,  so  that  the 
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thought  of  you  is  ever  present.  You 
are  beside  me,  and  instead  of  beating 
the  air  for  words  and  ideas,  I  have  but 
to  demand  them  of  my  beloved  ring. 
That  ring  is  my  ‘Seraphita’  in  person.” 
He  sends  Mme.  Hanska  a  match  which 
he  had  been  chewing,  as  he  wrote.  Ho 
sends  her  autographs— she  being  an  ar¬ 
dent  collector— and  the  manuscripts  of 
his  novels  bound  In  pieces  of  her 
gowns.  He  consults  somnambulists 
about  her,  confident  in  the  great  and 
terrible  power  these  people  have  of 
reading  the  thoughts  of  the  absent,  no 
matter  how  far  away.  He  offers  to 
come  and  take  care  of  her,  when  she  is 
111;  to  place  at  her  disposal  the  magnetic 
power  he  possesses  of  healing  those 
who  are  dear  to  him,  at  any  distance. 
His  thought  can  reach  her  through 
space,  and  when  the  fire  crackles  or  a 
pebble  rolls  down  a  bank,  or  a  spark 
files  from  the  candle,  she  must  under¬ 
stand  it  as  a  message  from  him.  In 
short,  no  phase  of  the  nonsense  is  lack¬ 
ing,  wherein  the  supreme  nonsense  of 
love  is  wont  to  find  expression. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  fascination 
there  must  have  been  for  these  two  lov¬ 
ers  in  a  bond  which  united  them  across 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  distance.  It 
would  seem  that  the  great  observer  to 
whom  we  owe  the  richest  of  all  collec¬ 
tions  of  human  documents  was  also,  on 
one  side  of  his  nature,  the  most  roman¬ 
tic  of  human  beings. 

“The  fancies,”  he  says,  “the  feelings, 
the  Impassioned  sort  of  romance  with 
which  my  works  are  concerned  are 
far,  indeed,  from  the  fancies,  the  feel¬ 
ings,  the  romance  which  I  cherish,  as 
a  man.” 

His  personal  romanticism  was  inten¬ 
sified  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  writer,  he 
lived  a  most  unnatural  life,  secluding 
himself  from  society,  overheating  his 
imagination,  treating  his  brain  like  a 
furnace  to  be  incessantly  worked,— a 
machine  to  be  run  at  high  pressure. 
Moreover,  Balzac  suffered  from  that 


imperious  necessity  for  expansion, 
which,  when  all  is  said,  is  but  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  egotism.  He  pro¬ 
tests  indeed  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
egotist  about  him.  All  he  needs  is  to 
bring  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  his  feel¬ 
ings  to  some  person  who  is  not  himself. 
If  he  cannot  do  this  he  is  powerless. 
In  short,  he  viust  talk  about  himself. 
He  must  confess  himself,  as  one  never 
does,  except  to  the  woman  one  is  in 
love  with.  Mme.  Hanska,  on  the  other 
hand,  young,  ardent,  mystical  and 
hlgh-fiown,  must  somehow  people  the 
solitude  of  that  castle  in  the  Ukraine, 
where  she  lives  with  a  husband  twenty- 
five  years  older  than  herself.  To  feel 
that  you  are  occupying  the  mind  of  an 
acknowledged  genius,  who  has  consti¬ 
tuted  you  his  “literary  conscience”  - 
that  you  are  associated  with  a  work 
which  is  being  talked  about  all  over 
Europe,  and  may  go  down  to  posterity, 
is  a  circumstance  calculated  to  en¬ 
hance  that  self-esteem  which  is  so  of¬ 
ten  confounded  with  love.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  Lauras  and  the  Beatrices,  and 
are  not  displeased  at  the  notion  of  tak¬ 
ing  your  place  among  these  historical 
inamorate. 

But  there  was  one  source  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  lovers  which  became 
more  marked  as  time  went  on.  Balzac 
would  have  liked  to  have  his  Muse  be¬ 
side  him— the  companion  of  his  daily 
life.  Mme.  Hanska  very  much  pre¬ 
ferred  inspiring  him  at  a  distance.  They 
early  exchanged  vows,  to  whose  fulfil¬ 
ment  M.  de  Hanski  was  the  only  ob¬ 
stacle,  but  that  obstacle  could  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  an 
eternal  one.  At  the  time  of  their 
first  meeting,  in  1833,  Balzac  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  his  sister:  “The  Val  de  Travers 
is  a  vale  of  enchantment,  and  the  lake 
of  Bienne  is  simply  ravishing.  We  sent 
Monsieur  to  see  about  having  break¬ 
fast  by  the  lake-side,  but  we  remained 
in  plain  sight,  though  we  did  exchange 
our  first  kiss  under  of  the  spread- 
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Ing  oaks.  But  since  our  busbaud  is 
close  upon  sixty,  I  have  sworn  to  wait, 
and  she  to  reserve  for  me  her  heart 
and  hand.” 

Now  the  most  ill-natured  thing  a  hus¬ 
band  can  possibly  do  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  to  disappear,  and  this  is 
what  M.  de  Hanski  did.  Balzac  has¬ 
tened  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  old 
promise,  but  Mme.  Hanska  was  in  no 
haste  to  remember  It.  She  hesitated, 
and  asked  for  time.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  leave  one’s  country  and  wholly 
change  one’s  mode  of  life— a  step  not 
to  be  taken  without  due  deliberation. 
The  lady  had  a  large  income  accruing 
from  business  enterprises,  w'hich  it 
would  never  do  to  wind  up  in  a  hurry. 
And  then  she  had  her  daughter  to  mar¬ 
ry.  And  then  she  had  aer  rheumatism 
to  consider.  Balzac,  in  his  impatience, 
had  joined  her  at  Wierzchownia,  but 
his  health,  already  greatly  impaired, 
suffered  yet  more  from  the  severity  of 
the  Russian  climate.  He  was,  in  fact, 
fatally  ill.  He  w’anted  to  go  back  to 
France,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go 
alone.  At  last  Mme.  Hanska  made  up 
her  mind,  and  they  were  married  in  a 
Russian  village.  Arriving  in  Paris  by 
night,  they  found  the  abode  which  Bal¬ 
zac  had  caused  to  be  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up,  all  illuminated,  but  on  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door  they  received  no  re¬ 
sponse.  The  servant  who  was  to  have 
received  them  had  an  attack  of  acute 
mania,  which  seemed  a  rather  dismal 
presage  to  the  superstitious  pair.  Their 
happiness  was,  in  fact,  not  as  complete 
as  their  seven  years  of  fidelity  might 
have  seemed  to  promise.  Intimacy  at 
first  hand  was  less  delightful  than  in¬ 
timacy  at  a  distance.  Balzac  lived  only 
about  four  months,  and  there  was  no 
one  with  him  at  the  last,  but  his  old 
mother  and  a  professional  nurse.  Mme. 
de  Balzac,  after  she  became  a  widow, 
entered  into  correspondence  with  an¬ 
other  novelist.  The  habit  was  acquired, 
and  the  vocation  was  Irresistible. 


At  about  the  same  time  that  the  ii:i- 
thor  of  ‘‘La  Com6die  Humaine”  es¬ 
poused  Mme.  Hanska,  Jules  Michelet, 
under  the  auspices  of  Bfirenger,  had 
married  Mile.  Athenais  Mialeret. 

“He  was  supported,  at  the  ceremony, 
by  the  College  de  France,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  three  of  its  professors.  The 
College,  as  one  may  say,  stood  at  his 
elbow,  and  was  a  father  to  him,  as  it 
is  to  us  all.” 

The  letters  written  by  Michelet  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  months  preceding  this 
union,  w’hich  made  him  happy,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  for  the  last  tw’enty- 
flve  years  of  his  life,  have  lately  been 
added  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to 
the  standard  edition  of  his  works.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  letters  unsuit¬ 
able  for  publication  these  would  seem 
to  have  been  such. 

It  is  not  altogether  wise  to  admit  the 
entire  public  either  to  the  privacy  of 
one’s  domestic  hearth,  or  to  the  prelim¬ 
inaries  of  that  privacy.  Moreover, 
Michelet’s  habit  of  addressing  his  lady¬ 
love  now  as  his  wife,  and  now  as  his 
daughter,  creates  an  unpleasant  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  reader’s  mind.  The  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  he  fails  to  confine  the 
expression  of  his  enthusiasm  to  the 
moral  perfections  of  his  fiancee  might 
well  have  been  omitted.  The  present 
writer  has  already,  more  than  once, 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  protest  against 
the  posthumous  publication  of  the  most 
intimate  details.  But  it  appears  that 
Michelet  himself  desired  these  letters 
to  be  given  to  the  world,  and  Mme. 
Michelet,  as  his  editor,  felt  that  she  had 
no  choice  but  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  one 
for  whose  memory  she  cherished  a  fair¬ 
ly  religious  reverence.  It  is  probably 
we  who  are  in  the  wrong.  Our  scru¬ 
ples  are  exaggerated,  and  we  ought  to 
regard  these  letters  as  documents  to  be 
criticized  like  any  other  text. 

Michelet  was  a  widower;  his  daugh¬ 
ter  was  married;  his  son  settled  at  a 
distance.  The  loneliness  in  which  he 
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lived  was  particularly  distressiug  to 
one  of  Lis  unquiet  spirit.  There  is  a 
passage  In  his  book  on  “The  Priest” 
which  well  describes  what  he  suffered 
and  what  he  yearned  for: 

“The  man  of  to-day— a  victim  of  the 
division  of  labor,  confined  too  often  to 
a  narrow  specialty  where  his  personal 
emotions  become  atrophied,  and  he 
loses  all  sense  of  life  in  general,  ought 
to  have  beside  him  a  serene  and  youth¬ 
ful  mind,  not  specialized  and  balanced 
like  bis  own,  but  tit  to  divert  him  from 
bis  daily  business,  and  to  restore  his 
feeling  for  the  sweet  harmonies  of  the 
universe.  .  .  .  There  must  ever  be  a 
w’oman  at  the  fireside  to  bathe  the 
burning  brow  of  man.  .  .  .  She  it  is 
who  must  lead  him  back  to  the  living 
fountain  of  beauty  and  goodness— to 
God  and  nature.  Uplifted  by  her  he 
will,  in  his  turn,  raise  her  by  his  pow¬ 
erful  hand,  introduce  her  to  his  world, 
lead  her  into  the  paths  of  prayers  and 
discovery,  set  her  feet  in  the  ways  of 
the  future.” 

Not  long  after  writing  this  he  received 
a  letter  from  a  young  girl  who  was  a 
school-mistress  in  Austria.  She  had 
read  “Le  Prfitre,”  the  book  had  made 
her  anxious,  and  she  wanted  advice. 
Michelet  answered  her  letter,  and  when 
the  young  girl  returned  to  Paris  she 
felt  impelled  to  go  and  see  the  illustri¬ 
ous  historian.  He  was  tremendously 
struck  by  her  appearance: 

“She  was  white  as  death,  and  the 
effect  of  her  strange  pallor  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  wore  in  her  black 
velvet  bonnet  a  single  rose,  as  colorless 
as  her  cheek.” 

Within  a  fortnight  he  had,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  “already  made  her  his 
wife,  though  she  did  not  suspect  it.” 
Upon  refiectlon  he  perceived  that 
it  was  Fate  in  person  who  had  thrown 
in  his  way  a  being  formed  to  be  his 
life-long  companion.  In  short,  it  was 
a  case  of  predestination. 


When  the  nervous  tension  was  re¬ 
laxed  under  which  he  had  been  labor¬ 
ing,  and  his  long-smouldering  passion 
found  an  object  in  Mile.  Mialeret,  Mich¬ 
elet  at  once  became  a  prey  to  the  most 
violent  paroxysms  of  feeling:— “  a  word 
from  you,  a  single  touch  of  your  lips,  is 
enough  to  kindle  a  fire  capable  of  con¬ 
suming  the  whole  world.  I  am  at  this 
moment  working,  nominally,  at  the  Ar¬ 
chives,  but  I  keep  my  eye  fixed  upon 
the  clock  and  count  the  minutes  until 
I  can  go  to  you.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  child,  we 
will  live  together  like  two  joyous  and 
blameless  children— without  a  touch  of 
pride,  a  fictitious  dignity  of  any  kind. 
Adieu!  I  am  dying  to  see  you!  I  shall 
do  so  in  an  hour,  but  how  can  I  wait 
so  long?” 

His  letters  are  “steeped  in  tears:”— 
tears  of  love— tears  of  pain— tears  of 
anxiety.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  try  to 
work;  he  is  not  sufficiently  master  of 
himself;  he  is  too  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sentiment  which  has  invaded  his 
being.  He  has  with  difficulty 
“scratched  off”  some  fifty  pages  of  his 
history;  and  he  thinks  them  very  bad 
Indeed;  but  if  he  could  only  have  been 
inditing  love-letters  to  her,  he  would 
have  needed  but  to  let  his  pen  go,— and 
how  original,  how  eloquent  would  have 
been  the  result!  Such  transports  are 
not  so  very  rare.  They  occur  continu¬ 
ally  among  men  who  fall  In  love  too 
late.  But  this  man  was  Michelet;  and 
all  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  aggra¬ 
vated  sentimentality  of  his  later  books, 
and  the  importance  which  he  attacued 
to  this  kind  of  infiammatory  declara¬ 
tion. 

Every  one  of  Michelet’s  letters  to  this 
young  woman  was  an  ode,  a  dithyramb, 
a  transcription  from  the  Song  of  Songs 
—by  a  professor  of  history.  He  salutes 
her  as  a  queen.  “A  queen  you  were 
born;  a  queen  you  are  and  ever  will  be. 
Say  what  you  will  I  shall  erect  an  altar 
to  you  and  bear  you  upon  my  heart 
with  none  but  God  to  see.” 
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But  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this  form 
of  expression.  It  seems  to  him  weak 
and  inadequate.  Mile.  Mialeret  is  more 
than  a  queen.  “The  pitiful  sovereigns 
of  this  world  reign  only  upon  its  sur¬ 
face;  but  you— you  reign  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  the  abyss.  Could  you  fathom 
it  you  would  find  only  yourself  and 
your  own  power  therein.”  None  but  a 
hero  or  a  man  of  genius  would  be 
worthy  of  her;  and  as  for  Mieuelet,  he 
derives  his  so-called  genius  from  her 
alone.  “The  course  which  I  am  now 
giving,”  he  says,  “is  yours.  1  might  al¬ 
most  say  that  it  is  you  who  give  it.” 
All  this  lyric  madness  appears  the  more 
remarkable  by  contrast  with  the  calm, 
the  moderation,  the  reserve  of  the 
young  girl,  who  accepts  the  man’s 
amazing  homage,  and  is  deeply  touched 
by  it,  but  is  under  no  illusion  concern¬ 
ing  the  true  value  of  these  glaringly 
disproportionate  expressions.  She  Is 
not  a  queen  and  she  knows  it.  She  is 
Mile.  Mialeret  who  has  been  teaching 
in  Austria,  and  who  has  come  back  to 
France  hoping  to  find  employment 
there,  and  all  the  more  grateful  to  the 
eminent  professor  who  has  given  her 
so  extraordinary  a  welcome,  because 
she  is  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  all  manner  of  difficulties.  If 
Michelet  wants  to  make  her  his  wife, 
she  understands  perfectly  that  it  is  not 
she  who  will  “deign,”  and  that  so  glo¬ 
rious  a  destiny  will  be  highly  honorable 
to  her.  All  does  not  run  quite  smooth¬ 
ly,  however.  Families  always  object 
to  second  marriages,  and  Michelet’s 
family  finds  a  powerful  argument  In 
the  disparity  of  age  between  these  two. 
Between  the  professor’s  infatuation 
and  the  hostility  of  his  children,  there 
is  need  of  much  coolqess  and  tact. 
There  is  need  also  of  good-will,  but  of 
that  Mile.  Mialeret  has  plenty.  She 
wastes  no  time  in  idle  revery.  Serious 
and  self-possessed,  she  puts  before 
everything  the  success  of  M.  Michelet’s 
work,  and  she  feels,  with  good  reason. 


that  his  work  has  been  suffering  of 
late.  So  far  from  being  a  drag  upon 
him  in  his  high  pursuits,  she  desires 
above  all  things  to  assist  and  facilitate 
them.  She  wins  him  back  to  the  stud¬ 
ies  from  which  it  has  pained  her  to  see 
him  distracted,  and  their  union  will  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  business 
partnership.  Woman’s  kingdom  is  the 
home:— the  interior,  the  kitchen,  the 
garden.  Mile.  Mialeret  takes  pains  to 
ascertain  their  probable  income.  It 
will  be  modest,  but  it  will  admit  of 
their  taking  a  small  house  outside  of 
Paris.  Through  the  haze  of  Michelet’s 
ow’n  letters,  we  discern  the  singular 
good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  of  the 
young  girl.  Simplicity  and  serenity 
like  hers  are,  doubtless,  among  the 
best  qualities  a  woman  can  possess; 
only  they  are  not  those  which  Michelet 
extols  in  his  bride  "to  be.  The  reason 
is  that  he  sees  in  the  maid,  whose  pal¬ 
lor  so  impressed  him  on  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  the  typical  woman  of  his  dreams 
charged  with  a  mystic  mission.  The 
love  which  he  lays  at  her  feet  is  that 
love  whose  overfiow  from  the  sur¬ 
charged  heart  of  man  is  to  subpierge 
the  world  and  regenerate  humanity. 

Woman,  for  Michelet,  is  a  religion. 
The  world  is  kept  alive  by  woman¬ 
kind.  Woman  lends  it  grace,  and  it  is 
grace  that  saves.  It  is  through  love 
alone  that  human  society  can  make 
progress.  Little  by  little,  love  will 
wipe  out  the  enmities  of  race  and  class, 
put  an  end  to  war,  and  inaugurate  the 
era  of  universal  peace  and  fraternity. 
It  is,  however,  needful  for  the  working 
of  these  miracles  that  love  should  be 
born  from  the  union  of  two  perfectly 
sympathetic  hearts,  and  the  transfer¬ 
ence  to  the  spheres  of  society  and  poli¬ 
tics  of  that  Infinite  sweetness,  that  in¬ 
evitable  generosity  of  interpretation 
which  naturally  exists  between  two 
loving  souls  will  constitute  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  race.  Such  was  the  humani¬ 
tarian  dream  which  Michelet  believed 
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himself  about  to  realize  when  he  met 
Mile.  Mialeret. 

“What  eau  I  give  you,  my  beloved, 
in  return  for  the  initiation  which  I  owe 
to  you?  It  is  through  woman  that  we 
find  entrance  to  eternal  life;— but  how 
to  find  the  woman?  Before  I  knew 
you,  I  had  met  separate  feminine 
qualities  in  different  individuals:— beau¬ 
ty  in  one,  wit  in  another,  strength  in 
another,  but  never  a  complete  woman. 
Now  that  perfect  w’oman  has  come  to 
me!” 

He  sincerely  believed  that  the  under- 
septiment  which  possessed  him  could 
be  communicated  to  others  and  gradu¬ 
ally  diffused  over  the  whole  bleeding 
earth,  like  a  sea  of  love  and  consola¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  conviction,  repeated  on 
every  page  of  the  correspondence,  which 
constitutes  its  originality,  but  the  apoc¬ 
alyptic  language  in  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  would  be  perfectly  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  works  of  Michelet.  “The  one 
good  gift  that  I  would  bestow  on  you— 
the  only  one  worthy  your  acceptance— 
would  be  this:— that  through  me  the 
whole  world  should  become  more  lov¬ 
ing,  its  blind  and  violent  enmities  sub¬ 
side,  the  hatred  of  nation  against  na¬ 
tion,  and  class  against  class,  decline 
and  eventually  disappear.  As  yet,  we 
can  but  hope  for  a  diminution  of  these 
evils,  for  the  beginnings  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  that  not  in  our  own  hearts 
only,  but  all  over  the  world,  the  Great 
Friendship  may  be  born.  But'  that 
mighty  friendship  must  begin  In  the 
heart  of  a  single  man;  and  the  sacred 
fire  which  is  to  warm  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  one  day — everywhere  substituting 
love  for  hate — must  be  kindled  at  a 
humble  private  fireside.  ...  Is  that 
heart  mine?  Am  I  the  man  of  destiny? 

.  .  .  Alas!  I  know  that  I  am  unworthy! 
I  am  sentimental  and  artistic,  rather 
than  good.”  Such  was  Michelet’s  Idea 
of  how  all  human  history  might  cul¬ 
minate,  and  the  new  future  of  the  race 


begin  with  his  own  espousal  of  Mile. 
Mialeret.  It  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  the  second  marriage  of  the 
philosopher  did  have  the  mighty  con¬ 
sequences  which  he  foresaw,  and  what 
was  the  exact  worth  of  that  theory  of 
love  which  he  clothed,  or  rather  veiled. 
In  the  language  of  theological  mysti¬ 
cism.  But  this  is  a  question  too  large 
to  be  treated  incidentally  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  private  letters.  My  pur¬ 
pose  has  merely  been  to  show  how  ear¬ 
ly  Michelet  formed  the  opinions  which 
he  subsequently  developed  In  “L’A- 
mour”  and  “La  Femme.” 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  the 
marked  Infiuence  exercised  by  Mme. 
Michelet  upon  her  husband’s  views, 
and  the  later  development  of 'his  gen¬ 
ius.  All  the  world  knows  how  consid¬ 
erable,  nay,  how  enormous,  a  place  was 
assigned  in  the  books  produced  by 
Michelet  after  1850,  to  what  we  may 
call  amorous  considerations.  Mme. 
Michelet  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  loved  It,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  nature.  She  could  not 
understand  her  husband’s  ignorance  of 
such  pursuits,  and  did  everything  In 
her  power  to  win  him  from  “the  bru¬ 
talities  of  human  history”  to  the  heal¬ 
ing  contemplation  of  natural  harmo¬ 
nies.  It  was  she  who  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  soul  which  informs  not  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  alone,  but  the  all-per¬ 
vading  elements,  and  she  assisted  him 
in  all  manner  of  ways  in  preparing  his 
treatises  on  “The  Bird,”  “The  Insect,” 
“The  Mountains,”  and  “The  Sea.” 

Thus  the  intellectual  attachment  in 
which  the  writer  revelled  was  returned 
by  a  like  Intellectual  attachment  on  the 
part  of  his  Egerla.  It  was  not  the  real 
woman  whom  chance  had  thrown  In  his 
way,  that  the  author  loved,  but  an  imag¬ 
inary  being  of  his  own  creation,  incar¬ 
nated  in  her  by  virtue  of  that  glorious 
capacity  for  illusion,  which  artists  only 
know. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  evidently 
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loved  in  him  less  the  man  than  the  au¬ 
thor;  less  the  person  than  the  talent, 
the  mind,  all  that  partially  fictitious 
individuality,  which  is  what  a  man 
puts  into  his  books.  She  loved  him 
sincerely  indeed -fervently— at  times 
almost  with  the  impassioned  devotion 
which  characterizes  a  genuine  attach¬ 
ment.  She  w’as  truly  womanly;  and 
since  woman’s  main  vocation  is  to  be 
a  mother,  she  mingled  with  her  literary 
devotion  a  shade  of  maternal  tender¬ 
ness.  Involuntarily,  InevitabU’.  she 
guided  and  protected  him.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  her  to  compare 
herself  with  the  man  whose  genius  she 
admired,  of  whom  it  would  be  littl«  to 
say  that  she  fully  understood  the  su¬ 
periority.  Yet  she  gives  him  advice, 

ReTDe  des  Deax  Uondes. 


she  never  hesitates  to  influence  him,  it 
is  her  sweetest  reward  to  feel  that  she 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  associated 
with  his  work.  This  kind  of  influence 
is  less  powerful  than  it  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be,  because  an  author,  af¬ 
ter  all,  can  only  bring  out  what  was  al¬ 
ready  in  him.  And  sometimes  Mme. 
Michelet’s  influence  w'as  unfortunate, 
though  at  others  it  w’as  most  benefi¬ 
cent.  She  gives  proof,  at  all  events, 
of  a  remarkable  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
treme  cerebral  activity.  The  wife  of 
Racine  did  not  know  what  a  verse  was. 
This  did  not  prevent  Racine  from  writ¬ 
ing  “Athalie,”  but  it  prevented  his  wife 
from  having  a  place  in  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  France. 

Rent  Doumic. 


THE  NEAREST  VILLAGE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


The  remotest  siiot  in  the  old  world 
where  human  beings  live,— that  sounds 
verj'  far  off  indeed.  Yes,  this  most 
northern  settlement  in  the  world  is  a 
long  pilgrimage  for  you  and  me;  and 
yet  a  few  of  us  have  been  there  and 
can  tell  you  what  we  saw.  But  how 
can  this  far  outpost  of  life  In  Nova 
Zembla  be  reached?  Well,  just  in  this 
way  and  no  other. 

First  of  all,  you  sail  across  the  North 
Sea  and  then  up  that  great  inner  lead 
of  Fiords  which  runs  along  the  whole 
of  the  coast  of  western  Norway,  and  so 
round  the  North  Cai>e  under  the  light 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  You  have  now 
marked  off  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
on  your  chart.  Then  from  the  North 
Cape  you  sail  east  along  the  Lapland 
coast,  with  schools  of  Finner  whales 
spouting  all  round  you,  and  pass  into 
the  dreaded  White  Sea  (which  Is  free 
of  ice  for  barely  three  months  In  the 
year)  and,  safely  crossing  the  treach¬ 


erous  bar  of  the  Dwina,  you  reach 
Archangel  in  Northern  Russia.  That 
makes  some  seven  hundred  miles  more. 
Then  at  Archangel  you  find  the  stout 
little  steamer,  built  for  battling  with 
the  ice,  which  annually  sails  for  the 
two  settlements,— Karmacula,  the 
southern  and  Matotchkln  Schar  the 
northern— in  far  Nova  Zembla,  and 
you  beseech  the  British  Consul  there 
(kind,  energetic  and  diplomatic  official 
that  he  is,  and  for  three  weeks  _my 
most  considerate  host,)  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  procure  you  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  a  berth  on  this  Government 
steamer.  The  Governor-General  of  the 
Archangel  province  is  the  model  of  a 
good  administrator,  and  red-tai)e  does 
not  tie  his  hands.  After  a  painful  sus¬ 
pense  you  at  last  get  the  necessary  per¬ 
mission,  together  with  a  big  sheet  of 
paper  bearing  his  august  signature  and 
seal,  and  containing  directions  to  his 
officials  to  help  you,  whenever  and 
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wherever  iwssible,  under  pain  of  his 
displeasure,— and,  mind  you,  he  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  this  genial, 
pleasant,  blue-eyed  Governor. 

Then  at  last  you  hear  that  the  steam¬ 
er  is  ready  to  start,  and  you  go  on  board 
to  find  what  accommodation  you  can, 
and  a  great  mass  of  stores  for  the  un¬ 
civilized  inhabitants  on  Nova  Zemljla— 
all  useful  stores  such  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  onions,  rye-flour,  tishing-nets, 
timber,  and;  tools.’  And  you  further 
And  several  potential  brides  and  bride¬ 
grooms  who  have  been  brought  him- 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  Samoyads  of 
the  frozen  tundra  and  are  destined  for 
certain  Nova  Zemblans  known  to  be 
of  age  and  willing  to  marry.  They  are 
so  few  on  that  far  island  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  is  almost  comically 
patenial  in  the  way  in  which  it  enters 
into  every  detail  of  their  life.  And  so 
you  sail  out  of  the  White  Sea,  turn 
northward  and  eastward,  and  plough¬ 
ing  through  the  stray  outliers  of  the 
summer  ice-pack,  you  go  up  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  leaving  the  island  of 
Kolguef  far  behind,  you  skirt  the  long 
Jagged  edge  of  the  pack  and  slip 
through  this  or  that  lane  in  the  ice, 
and  finally,  after  some  nine  hundred 
miles  of  anxious  navigation,  you  drop 
anchor  off  Matotchkin  Schar— the  strait 
which  cuts  Nova  Zembla  in  half  and  on 
the  shores  of  which  is  the  most  norther¬ 
ly  outpost  in  the  world.  You  have  now 
marked  off  some  thirty-six  hundred 
miles  on  your  chart,  and  at  last  you 
have  reached  your  goal. 

What  an  odd  scene  of  welcome  it  is 
as  you  row  to  the  shore  and  Jump  out 
on  the  gritty  beach!  Never  were  there 
such  rough  little  bundles  of  humanity, 
such  shaggy  specimens  of  man.  About 
five  feet  high  and  apparently  four  feet 
wide,  it  is  really  surprising  how  nimble 
these  Samoyads  are  upon  their  feet 
More  often  than  not,  they  wear  nothing 
on  their  heads  but  their  long,  matted, 
and  Indescribably  filthy  hair,  which 


streams  out  into  the  wind  some  ten  or 
twelve  inches  behind  the  yellow  brows. 
These  brows  are  seamed  with  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  exposure,  seams  that  are  filled 
up  with  the  grime  of  dirt  which  has 
never  once  been  intentionally  removed. 
Their  body-clothing  is  merely  a  huge 
baggy  tunic,  closed  behind  and  before 
and  slipped  over  their  heads.  It  is 
made  of  reindeer-skin,  with  the  hair 
inside.  A  belt  of  thongs  girds  it  tight¬ 
ly  round  the  loins,  and  then  the  tunic  is 
pulled  up  and  allowed  to  fall  over  in 
great  baggy  folds.  This  is  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  device  of  the  native  who,  taught  by 
Nature  and  dire  experience,  has  learned 
that  it  is  easier  to  keep  warm  with  a 
good  big  layer  of  heated  human  atmos¬ 
phere  between  him  and  his  outer  cov¬ 
ering  than  if  he  wore  his  garment  tight 
against  his  skin.  His  breeches  are  also 
of  deerskin,  and  so  too  are  his  long 
boots,  or  pimmis,  the  former  with  the 
fur  inside  and  the  latter  with  it  out¬ 
side.  An  inner  tunic  of  dried  deerskin 
completes  his  toilet. 

But  hO'W  unsavory  it  all  is!  Recol¬ 
lect  that  he  seldom  washes  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Recollect,  further,  that  these 
skin  clothes  are  of  material  so  tough, 
and  sewn  with  deer-sinews  so  strong, 
that  they  often  outlast  the  life  of  the 
wearer  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  become 
heirlooms  in  the  family.  Now,  putting 
all  things  together,— the  animal  nature 
of  the  wearer,  and  the  conditions  under 
w'hlch  he  lives— you  can  get  some  idea 
of  the  verminous  state  of  this  Nova 
Zemblan.  Are  you  fond  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Gardens?  Are  you  a  naturalist? 
Particularly,  are  you  interested  in 
minute  animal  life?  Well,  then,  go  to 
Nova  Zembla,  and  when  you  weary  of 
the  white  bear  and  the  white  fox,  of 
the  walrus  and  the  seal,  of  the  wild 
geese  and  the  snowy  owls,  go  into  the 
skin-tents  of  the  Samoyad  end  sit 
down  with  him  cheek  by  Jowl,  and  eat 
with  him  of  the  red  meat  of  the  rein- 
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deer,  and  speak  with  him  in  monosyl¬ 
lables  Anglo-Samoyadian,  and  you  will 
be  content  indeed.  Even  the  keenest 
naturalist  will  be  more  than  content, 
while  you  and  I  will  have  had  such  a 
surfeit  of  things  minute  and  irritant 
as  we  shall  never  forget. 

Filthy  in  person,  he  is  also  filthy  in 
habit.  “Customs  have  they  none  and 
their  manners  are  beastly,”  once  wrote 
a  dejected  observer.  He  might  almost 
write  it  again  of  this  Nova  Zemblan, 
for  his  strange  old  customs  are 
frowned  down  by  the  Russian  author¬ 
ities  and  his  manners  still  remain 
beastly.  To  eat  with  him  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  such  as  most  men  would  sooner 
go  without,  and  none  would  willingly 
repeat;  an  experience,  in  the  poet’s 
words,  to  be  dreamed  of,  not  to  tell. 
For  we  live  in  a  more  genial  climate 
and  physically  revolt  from  the  very 
food  for  which  their  bodies  are  clamor¬ 
ing.  Thus,  their  preference  for  raw 
meat  and  copious  draughts  of  blood  is 
not  mere  barbarism;  it  is  simply  the 
demand  of  nature  for  food  which  is  of 
the  freshest  and  is  the  richest  in  vital¬ 
izing  power.  All  the  children  of  Arctic 
lands  resemble  each  other  in  this,— 
their  practical  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  raw  meat,  blubber  and  blood  in  re¬ 
newing  for  them  the  heat  and  the 
strength  which  the  Arctic  climate  is 
forever  sapping.  All  who  have  come 
as  strangers  to  such  lands  have  learned 
by  experience  that  this  is  true;  and  that 
it  is  on  account  of  his  food  that  the 
Eskimo,  the  Chukchi,  and  the  Samoyad 
live  comfortably  and  grow  fat  where 
the  white  man  grows  weak  and  dies. 
Scurvy  is  not  to  be  fought  with  lime- 
juice  and  tinned  vegetables,  but,  rath¬ 
er,  by  fresh  meat  which,  as  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  life-long  prejudice.  Is  cooked, 
though  ever  so  lightly,  and  in  which 
the  life-giving  blood  remains  as  the 
great  vitalizing  element.  It  is  really 
true  that,  unless  you  are  civilized  out 
of  all  recognition  as  the  natural  man. 
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you  must  live  as  Nature  provides  for 
you  in  each  part  of  the  w’orld;  and, 
taught  by  Nature,  the  Samoyad  keeps 
himself  fat  and  warm  on  a  series  of 
feasts  which  in  the  absence  of  spoons 
and  forks  and  all  dread  of  Mrs.  Over- 
the-Way  and  her  windows,  become  ver¬ 
itable  revels  in  blood.  Like  most  prim¬ 
itive  people  and  all  wild  animals,  he 
gorges  when  he  has  the  chance,  and 
sleeps  it  off  in  the  course  of  days  when 
he  as  often  as  not  goes  fasting.  Simple 
and  disgusting  enough  as  the  food  and 
its  eating  appear,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
should  he  ever  exchange  fresh  meat 
and  warm  blood  for  tinned-tongues  and 
potted  tomatoes,  he  will  become  even 
less  able  to  battle  with  his  already  for¬ 
midable  foe,  the  Arctic  climate,  and 
have  made  a  long  stride  towards  his 
final  disappearance. 

But  how  natural  and  artless  he  is, 
this  child  of  Nature,  this  product  of  the 
countless  centuries  in  which  he  has 
fought  for  dear  life  in  the  howling 
wastes  of  Arctic  tundras.  For  Nova 
Zembla  did  not  produce  him;  he  came 
from  the  frozen  swamps  which  stretch 
across  northernmost  Russia  and  all  the 
way  along  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia. 
There  he  wandered  to  and  fro  through¬ 
out  the  centuries,  living  on  his  deer, 
clothed  by  them,  housed  by  them, 
drawn  by  them,  fed  by  them;  worship¬ 
ping  his  gods  of  wood  and  stone  and 
that  one  great  spirit,  Num,  w’ho  trans¬ 
cended  all  other  gods  and  dwelt  behind 
the  stars,  forever  unattainable;  and  so 
he  maintained  himself  and  his  own 
characteristics,  until  the  Russian  trad¬ 
ers,  pushing  north  and  east,  found  him 
out,  and  gave  him  strange  sweet  food 
for  his  furs,  and  vilest  of  vodka  for  his 
undoing.  And  in  his  greed  of  the  food 
that  tickled  his  throat  and  the  drink 
that  fired  his  slow  blood,  he  sought  out 
with  renewed  zest  the  white  bear  and 
the  blue  fox,  and  the  walrus  with  his 
great  store  of  fat,  and  so  came  to  the 
limits  of  the  world,  even  to  Nova 
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Zembla,  that  great  Auger  of  land,  seven 
hundred  miles  long,  which  stretches 
out  from  Europe  far  into  the  ice-cov¬ 
ered  sea  and  crooks  its  rigid  joints  for¬ 
ever  Poleward.  And  here  he  fought 
again  for  dear  life,  and  was  often  beat¬ 
en,  as  were  beaten  those  white  explor¬ 
ers  who  came  hither  from  the  far  south 
in  search  of  wonders,  and  found  graves 
in  a  soil  that  never  thawed,— the  great 
Dutchman  Barents  and  many  another. 
But  the  Samoyad  of  the  tundras  fought 
on:  where  one  fell  another  came;  and 
here  the  Russian  Government  found  a 
handful  of  them,  when  some  twenty 
years  ago  it  built  a  hut  of  refuge  for 
the  hardy  sailors  who  venture  thus  far 
after  walrus  and  seal.  Then  several 
Samoyad  families  were  transported  to 
keep  the  hut  from  the  bears,  and  to 
hunt  the  valuable  wild  game;  and  from 
that  time,  though  irregularly  at  Arst, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  send  them  stores  and  Ashing- 
uets  and  timber,  and  exchange  them 
fairly  enough  for  furs  and  Ash;  and  to 
add  to  the  inhabitants;  until  now  there 
is  no  inconsiderable  colony  of  the  Sam¬ 
oyad  race  native  to  Nova  Zembla  and 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Russian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  ameliorations  of  the 
absolutely  savage  life  they  would  other¬ 
wise  lead. 

What  shall  I  recall  of  the  daily  life 
among  the  Nova  Zemblans?  Well,  here 
is  one  feature;  the  journeying  on 
sledges  drawm  by  dogs,  dogs  that  are 
half  wild  and  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  are  slaying  and  eating  one  of  their 
owm  comrades.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them 
are  harnessed  by  deer-skin  thongs  to 
the  sledge,  and  there  are  no  reins:  you 
compose  yourself  on  this  light  wooden 
frame  as  best  you  may;  and  then  the 
driver  jumps  on  and  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  brings  a  ten-foot  pole  down  upon 
the  team  with  a  resounding  whack.  All 
is  immediately  noise  and  confusion. 
The  twelve  wild  beasts  break  Into  a 
frenzied  howl  and  simultaneously  at¬ 


tack  one  another.  Another  whack,  and 
they  start  off  at  a  furious  gallop.  Into 
the  mossy  pits  and  swamps,  over  the 
rocks  and  ridges,  headlong  into  the  ra¬ 
vines  with  steep  ice-slopes  leading  to 
glaciers  as  cold,  and  all  in  one  inex¬ 
tricable  heap  together  you  roll  down 
high  banks  into  the  rivers  that  rush 
from  the  cliffs  above.  Happy  you,  if 
you  remain  on  that  sledge;  happier 
still,  if  no  reindeer  or  fox  cross  your 
path;  for  the  hunting  instinct  of  your 
team  is  ineradicable,  and  your  career 
then  b^omes  a  furious  race  to  any 
sort  of  end  so  long  as  it  spells  disaster. 
But  nevertheless  it  is  an  experience, 
and  you  gaze  anew  upon  the  wild  man 
who  takes  his  pleasure  so  sadly  and 
reAect  not  a  little. 

And  is  he  really  a  brute  beast,  this 
Nova  Zemblan?  I  think  not,  nor  do  I 
think  this  of  any  savage,  however 
primitive  he  may  seem  to  my  eyes. 
Under  his  Althy  skin,  there  is  the  man: 
and  you  may  And  here,  as  in  England, 
men  who  are  lazy  and  men  who  are  in¬ 
dustrious;  men  who  are  sober  and  men 
who  are  wanton;  those  who  are  cniel 
and  those  who  are  kind;  some  natural¬ 
ly  polite,  others  as  naturally  rude; 
many  intelligent,  if  more  are  stupid: 
a  few  who  are  at  all  points  irreclaim- 
ably  bad,  and  a  few’  who  possess  all  the 
virtues  we  are  wont  to  .  claim  for  the 
good  citizen.  “Scratch  a  Russian  and 
you  will  And  a  Tartar,”  Is  true  enough 
of  some  Russians,  and  is  :i*  phrase 
which  when  the  names  are  changed, 
will  At  many  another  race.  It  is  so 
with  the  Samoyad  of  Nova  Zembla  and 
elsewhere.  He  is  the  product  of  an 
Arctic  sw'amp,  and  a  Mongol  by  ances¬ 
try:  he  has  the  monotonous  horizon  of 
the  one  and  the  callous  Stoicism  of  the 
other;  but  at  times  his  experience  cuts 
the  blane  of  our  common  nature,  and 
then  you  And  that  he,  like  our  nearest 
neighbor,  is  a  man  and  a  brother. 

It  Is  so,  too,  with  the  children;  indeed, 
I  think  that  children  are  much  the 
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same  all  ov’er  the  world.  1  have  noticed 
them  in  all  latitudes  and  as  far  east  as 
west  They  alw'ays  seem  to  me  to  be 
comparatively  free  from  the  inexorable 
etiquette  of  custom  which  makes  their 
parents  so  difficult  to  understand. 
Here,  in  England,  they  worship  power 
and  Nature,  and  imitate  their  elders  by 
playing  at  trains,  at  soldiers,  at  horses, 
at  professions  and  trades;  and  here  In 
Nova  Zembla  they  do  just  the  same, 
only  the  imitators  have  other  models. 
For  here  they  play  at  bear  and  walrus, 
and  slay  them  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
and  “make  believe”  with  guns;  they 
drive  toy-sledges  and  noisily  keep  in 
order  imaginary  teams  of  dogs.  Now 
they  raise  the  heavy  skin-tent,  and  now 
they  strike  it,  and  now,  as  always  and 
everywhere,  they  play  at  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  all  games,  the  game  of  Moth¬ 
er  and  Child.  And  I  must  not  forget, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  you  find  the 
fine  old  game  of  ninepins,  as  well 
known  and  as  much  practised  as  ever 
it  was  in  an  English  playroom.  Happy 
enough  they  are,  and  happier  than 
many  an  English  child;  and  yet  their 
home,  with  its  surroundings,  is  one  of 
the  most  monotonous  and  dreary  on 
earth. 

Imagine,  for  example,  a  country 
where  the  giant  of  the  forest  is  scarce¬ 
ly  twelve  inches  high;  where  the  gray- 
green  creeping  vegetation  is  only  vis¬ 
ible  for  ba^ly  three  months  in  the 
year;  inhere,  to  be  sure,  the  tiny  for¬ 
get-me-not  opens  its  sweet  blue  eyes 
for  a  summer  month  but  so  exhausts 
its  strength  in  doing  it  as  to  leave  none 
for  leaves;  where  on  no  exposed 
ground,  and  only  in  the  low  moist  val¬ 
leys  turning  to  the  kindly  South,  is 
there  the  least  sign  of  hert);  where  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  ice  and  snow  and  the  white 
bear;  where  rage  the  most  violent 
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gales,  the  very  breath  of  which  is  icy 
death;  where  falls  that  dark  Arctic 
night,  which  waits  three  long  deadly 
months  for  dawn.  Here  indeed  is  the 
end  of  things  and  the  worst  of  places; 
yet  even  here  you  find,  as  all  over  the 
vast  Russian  Empire,  the  sturdy  sim¬ 
ple  heroism  of  the  Russian  monk. 

For  the  Apostle  of  the  Nova  Zem- 
blans  is  not  only  a  giant  in  physical 
strength,  he  is,  and  has  to  be,  a  hero  to 
overlook  the  awful  desolation  of  the 
life.  Good  Father  John,  with  his  flow¬ 
ing  hair  and  great  beard,  his  deep 
chest  and  gentle  voice,  is  a  volunteer, 
and  so  far  back  as  1887  came  here  to 
help  these  uncivilized  savages  to  lose 
their  fear  of  those  numerous  evil  spirits 
which  they  believe  beset  their  path. 
Health  failed  him  once,  and  that  once 
he  returned  to  the  Russian  monastery 
which  had  trained  him;  but  homesick¬ 
ness  for  Nova  Zembla  and  its  handful 
of  inconsidered  savages  proved  the 
worst  disease;  and  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  he  came  back.  Great  is 
Father  John,  for  he  has  a  wonderful 
way  with  these  people:  he  can  bear  a 
strong  hand  at  any  work  that  they  can 
do;  he  can  use  a  strong  voice  for  them 
when  the  Government  steamer  comes 
each  year;  and,  chief  of  all,  did  he  not 
voyage  out  Into  the  awful  Kara  Sea, 
where  ice  piles  on  ice  and  wildly  drives 
hither  and  thither  as  foam  flies  before 
the  wind,  and  did  he  not  there,  on  a 
lonely  Island,  defy  and  dare  and  splint¬ 
er  into  a  thousand  pieces  that  huge 
solitary  shaft  of  granite,  the  most 
sacred  of  Samoyad  gods,  who  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  all  the  reindeer 
and  gave  them  Increase,  and  then,  even 
then,  returned  with  all  of  his  company 
safe  and  tmharmed?  Yes,  great  is 
Father  John,  say  the  Nova  Zemblans; 
and,  knowing  the  living  death  to 
which  he  has  given  his  years,  I  echo  it 
Arthur  Monteflore  Brice. 
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PART  III. 

Trinidad  had  nearly  completed  its 
first  centxiry  of  British  rule  when  we 
went  tliere  in  1891,  for  it  was  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1797,  that  the  British  fieet  under 
Admiral  Harvey  came  through  the  Bo- 
cas,  eighteen  vessels  in  all,  with  a  land 
force  of  nearly  8.000  men  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  Span¬ 
ish  Governor,  Chacon,  felt  that  no  de¬ 
fence  was  possible,  for  he  had  only  at 
his  command  a  small,  passing  squad¬ 
ron  of  five  ships  and  about  700  soldiers. 
So  witli  an  amount  of  practical  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  humanity  which  might 
be  borne  In  mind  with  advantage  at 
the  Hague  Conference,  he  surrendered 
to  the  tremendous  odds  brought  against 
him.  Not  a  single  life  was  lost  in  this 
change  of  fiags;  but  the  Spanish  Ad¬ 
miral,  Apodaca,  burned  his  ships  soon¬ 
er  than  give  them  up.  Chacon  seems 
to  have  been  an  excellent  Governor, 
and  to  have  done  much  for  his  colony 
before  he  had  to  yield  to  force  majeure. 
Indeed,  it  always  struck  me  in  looking 
over  the  history  of  Trinidad  that  it  had 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  its 
Governors.  Colonel  Thomas  Picton 
was  its  first  English  pro-consul,  and 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  some¬ 
what  high-handed  and  hasty  in  his 
dealings,  especially  with  the  natives, 
the  colony  made  great  progress  under 
his  rule;  but  it  only  lasted  six  years, 
which  was  considered  a  short  time  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  colony  in  those 
days.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  when 
Sir  Thomas  Picton  fell  at  Waterloo,  he 
was  practically  under  trial  for  the  al¬ 
leged  murder  of  two  slaves  in  Trini¬ 
dad.  The  case  was  only  standing  over 
for  further  evidence.  Cert.oinly,  things 
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—justice  among  other  things— seem  to 
have  been  done  in  a  loose  and  free-and- 
easy  way  in  the  early  days  of  this 
same  century! 

The  Governor  par  excellence  of  Trini¬ 
dad,  however,  is,  and  always  will  be. 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  although  Lord 
Harris  and  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  run  him 
very  close  in  enduring  popularity  of 
the  best  sort.  But  Sir  Ralph  was  truly 
a  born  empire-maker.  He  was  so 
young,  too — only  29 — when  he  began 
(in  1813)  his  fifteen  years  of  hard  work 
in  a  tropical  climate.  It  must  have 
been  dreadfully  difficult  to  change  the 
whole  state  of  affairs,  even  the  lan¬ 
guage— for  it  was  not  until  his  day 
that  English  was  used  in  the  Law 
Courts  and  that  the  minutes  of  the 
“Cabildo”— the  precursor  of  our  Legis¬ 
lative  Council— were  kept  in  the  new 
tongue.  Poor  Sir  Ralph  died  at  sea  on 
his  way  to  England,  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  how  completely  his  valuable  life 
seems  to  have  been  thus  early  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  common¬ 
est  rules  of  health.  But  he  would  not 
leave  his  work  in  time,  and  so  died  in 
harness  very  shortly  after  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  leave  his  beautiful  and 
beloved  colony. 

Lord  Harris  did  not  take  up  the  reins 
of  government  until  1846,  only  eight 
years  after  slavery  had  been  abolished, 
so  he  had  to  deal  with  as  complex  a 
state  of  affairs  as  Picton  or  Woodford. 
But  he  ruled  splendidly  and  successful¬ 
ly  until  1854,  and  it  was  delightful  to 
hear,  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards, 
how  well  the  numerous  reforms  and 
systems  he  had  started  still  worked. 

All  this  time  the  various  Governors 
had  dwelt  in  many  and  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  Houses,  all  more  or  less  near 
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the  site  of  the  present  one.  Don  Jos6 
Maria  Chacon,  capftain  in  the  Spanish 
Navy,  and  his  predecessors  seem  to 
have  lived  on  the  side  of  a  neighboring 
hill,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  even  the 
foundations  of  that  house,  for  when 
once  “the  jungle  is  let  in”  it  soon  cov¬ 
ers  up  and  does  away  with  bricks  and 
oiortar.  Then  came  a  strange  and  ugly 
little  dwelling  where  the  pastures  of 
the  Government  farm  now  spread,  and 
that  was  succeeded  by  a  house  of  sorts 
(of  which  I  could  find  no  pictured  rec¬ 
ord)  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  That 
must  have  been  near  where  the  present 
beautiful  dwelling  stands,  for  when¬ 
ever  I  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
stables  should  be  so  near  the  house,  I 
was  always  told  that  they  were  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  former  Government  House 
In  the  same  spot.  But  the  jungle  also 
seemed  to  have  been  let  in  on  the 
minds  of  my  informants,  for  I  never 
could  elicit  any  accurate  information 
about  that  house.  Sir  Ralph  Wood¬ 
ford  lived  in  a  large  Government 
House  in  Port  of  Spain,  now  used  as 
Government  Offices,  but  the  really  his¬ 
torical  Government  House  in  Trinidad 
will  always  be  the  Government  Cot¬ 
tage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
still  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  lived  and  Kingsley 
wrote  his  “At  Last?’  Nothing  now  re¬ 
mains  of  what  must  have  been  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  romantically  pretty  little 
dwelling  but  the  swimming  bath  and 
an  outbuilding  used  as  a  cottage  for 
the  house-carpenter.  But  I  often  used 
to  go  and  look  up  the  valley  with  “At 
Last”  in  my  hand,  and  try  to  identify 
the  trees  described.  The  ravine  or  dell 
immortalized  by  Kingsley  has,  how¬ 
ever,  suffered  many  changes  from  the 
woodman’s  axe  and  bush-fires,  for  the 
only  tree  I  could  ever  recognize  is  the 
big  Saman  outside  the  ball-room  win¬ 
dows.  A  propos  of  the  existing  build¬ 
ing,  “I  call  this  a  tropical  palace,”  was 
the  remark  made  to  me  several  times 


a  day  by  one  of  oim  numerous— shall  I 
say  globe-trotting?— guests,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  have  been  a  judge  of 
palaces. 

And  there  was  some  truth  in  the  crit¬ 
icism  as  applied  to  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  Hou^  at  Trinidad.  Because  the 
popular  idea  of  a  palace  is  that  it  is 
not  a  very  comfortable  dwelling,  and 
chiefiy  constructed  with  a  view  to  first 
impressions.  This  “palace,”  however, 
is  really  a  beautiful  house,  and  stands 
in  the  large  Botanical  Gardens  of  Port 
of  Spain.  It  has  a  charming  view  over 
the  wide  savannah  in  front,  and  is 
sheltered  from  the  cold  north  winds  by 
the  low,  beautifully  wooded  hills  be¬ 
hind.  The  natives  say  of  this  same 
wind,  which  is  so  alluringly  fresh  and 
cool,  “vent  de  nord,  vent  de  mort"  and 
the  chill  it  brings  to  the  unwary,  es¬ 
pecially  at  night,  is  doubtless  account¬ 
able  for  many  of  the  local  coilds  and 
fevers.  Nothing  can  be  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  first  effect  of  the  en¬ 
trance  hall  to  this  Government  House, 
and  the  long  vista  through  the  large 
saloon  and  ballroom  beyond  ends  with 
a  glimpse  of  that  magnificent  Samau 
tree  on  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
grows  what  Kingsley  so  aptly  calls— 
speaking  of  this  same  tree— “an  air- 
garden.” 

To  my  mind  that  tree  was  quite  one 
of  the  sights  of  those  beautiful  gar¬ 
dens.  Beneath  it  fiourishes  a  smail 
grove  of  nutmeg-trees,  and  tall,  spread¬ 
ing  palms,  all  of  which  seem  mere 
shrubs  and  bushes  compared  to  its 
lofty  splendor.  When  it  is  loaded  with 
its  pink  feathery  blossoms,  it  attracts 
every  bird  and  insect  in  the  island,  but 
our  winter  visitors  never  really  saw 
that  tree  in  its  full  beauty,  for  the  won¬ 
drous  air-garden  growth  did  not  devel¬ 
op  until  after  the  first  heavy  rains. 
Then  it  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  the 
sudden  spikes  of  brilliant  blossom,  the 
fantastic  orchid  growth,  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  wealth  of  ferns  clustering  and 
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drooping  all  along  the  massive  branch¬ 
es.  I  endured  great  anxiety  lest  the 
weight  of  the  wet  verdure  should 
break  down  those  giant  limbs,  for  the 
wood  is  rather  soft  and  unsubstantial. 
However,  no  such  calamity  has  yet  oc¬ 
curred. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  tropical  pal¬ 
ace.  It  was  certainly  an  ideal  house 
for  entertaining.  I  always  declared 
that  the  balls  gave  themselves,  and 
there  never  was  the  slightest  trouble 
in  arranging  any  sort  of  party  In  the 
large  rooms,  which  were  always  as 
cool  as  possible  after  sunset.  The  ball¬ 
room  was  lofty,  open  “to  all  the  airts 
that  blow,”  and  possessed  a  perfect 
floor.  Then  when  you  have  Kew  Gar¬ 
dens  for  decorative  purposes  growing 
outside  your  windows,  there  Is  not 
much  difficulty  in  producing  a  pretty 
effect.  Indeed,  the  entire  house  was 
arranged  for  coolness,  from  the  great 
hall  which  went  up  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  to  the  wide  verandahs 
which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides. 
But  In  the  bedroom  accommodation 
there  Is  a  woful  falllng-off,  and  I  wa-s 
often  at  my  wits’  ends  to  know  how  to 
house  the  numerous  guests  who  flock 
to  these  “Summer  Isles  of  Eden”  every 
winter.  There  is  no  place  in  the  house 
for  English  servants,  and  your  own 
and  your  visitors’  servants  can  only 
be  put  up  in  some  of  the  guest- 
rdoms. 

There  is  one  magnificent  bedroom 
which  is  called  “the  Prince’s  Room,” 
as  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  inhabited 
it  during  his  last  visit,  in  1891.  But  it 
is  a  very  hot  room,  and  If  you  are  to 
coax  any  cool  air  into  it  you  must  re¬ 
sign  yourself  to  keeping  your  doors 
wide  open.  The  suite  of  rooms  gener¬ 
ally  used  by  the  Governor  are  at  the 
end  of  another  long  corridor,  and, 
though  good,  comfortable,  and  certainly 
the  coolest  in  the  house,  are  so  close  to 
the  stables  that  one  hears  the  horses 
stamping  and  fldgetting  all  niglit.  e-!- 


pecially  when  the  vampire  bats  are 
tormenting  them.  The  only  back  stair¬ 
case  in  the  house  also  passes  close  to 
these  rooms,  so  they  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  quiet  or  private.  Still,  it  was 
a  very  pretty  house,  and  I  took  great 
pride  and  delight  in  hearing  it  ad¬ 
mired. 

The  greatest  daytime  treat  I  could 
ever  give  my  guests  was  to  send  them 
round  the  Botanical  Gardens  under  the 
escort  of  the  gifted  Superintendent, 
They  always  returned  hot  and  thirsty, 
but  with  their  bands  full  of  treasures. 
I  think  a  freshly-gathered  nutmeg, 
with  its  camellia-green  leaves  and  its 
apricot-like  fruit,  enlaced  with  the 
crimson  network  we  know  later  as 
mace,  procured  them  the  greatest  joy 
of  all.  Then  came  breathless  accounts 
of  the  soap  nut  with  which  they  had 
washed  their  hands,  of  the  ink  galls 
with  which  they  had  written  their 
names,  of  orchids  growing  beneath 
long  arcades,  “Out  of  doors,  you 
know!”  of  palms  of  every  size  and 
sort  and  description,  each  more  lovely 
than  its  neighbor,  of  strange  {iane.9 
which,  dropping  down  from  lofty  trees 
and  swinging  in  the  breeze,  are  caught 
and  twisted  by  Nature’s  charming  ca¬ 
price  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes 
imaginable. 

There  are  many  advantages  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Government  House  stand¬ 
ing  in  these  beautiful  gardens,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  conduce  to  its  pri¬ 
vacy.  I  always  pined  for  “three  acres 
and  a  cow”  to  myself,  but  I  never  got 
it!  A  tiny  iron  fence,  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  marked  out  the  tennis- 
courts,  and  certain  narrow'  limits  be¬ 
yond,  which  were  supposed  to  be  pri¬ 
vate,  and  little  iron  notice-plates  repeat¬ 
ed  the  idea.  But  If  any  enterprising 
tourist  wished  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of 
observation,  none  of  these  trifles  stood 
in  his  or  her  way.  and  I  have  some¬ 
times  been  awakened  at  dayMgbt  Ly 
vociferous  demands,  just  outside  m\ 
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bedroom  window,  to  know  “where  the 
electric  eel  lived.”  Poor  thing,  it  did 
not  live  anywhere  latterly,  for  it  had 
died;  but  there  was  no  persuading  the 
energetic  visitor,  who  only  had 
couple  of  hours  In  which  to  “do”  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  that  I  had  not  se¬ 
creted  it  in  my  bathroom. 

I  must  hasten  to  add,  however,  that 
it  was  only  the  tourist  who  sometimes 
harried  us,  for  it  seemed  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  of  the  island  that 
a  certain  small  space  round  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  was  private  ground, 
and  we  never  had  the  least  difficulty 
with  even  the  numerous  nurses  and 
babies  who  flocked,  for  whatever  fresh 
air  was  going,  to  these  charming  gar¬ 
dens  where  the  capital  police  band 
plays  twice  a  week.  We  often  strolled 
about  this  part  of  the  gardens  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons,  when  most  people  were 
about,  and  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  un¬ 
til  it  came  to  the  final  “God  save  the 
Queen.”  and  then  I  confess  I  always 
felt  surprised  and  indignant  to  see  how 
few  hats  were  taken  off.  Every  white 
man.  from  the  Governor  downwards, 
stood  bareheaded  of  course,  from  the 
first  note  to  the  last,  so  did  the  ever- 
courteous  foreign  visitor;  but  hardly  a 
well-clad,  well-fed  young  colored  man 
followed  their  example.  I  was  always 
deeply  ashamed  at  visitors  seeing  this 
lack  of  loyalty  or  manners  (I  don’t 
know  which).  I  observed  the  elder 
black  men  nearly  always  uncovered, 
but  the  dark  gilded  youth  of  Port  of 
Spain  certainly  did  not 

One  does  not  realize  how  close  Trini¬ 
dad  is  to  Venezuela  until  one  goes 
there.  My  very  first  drive  showed  me 
a  fine  mountain  range  blending  beauti¬ 
fully  with  the  fair  and  extensive  land¬ 
scape. 

“I  thought  there  were  no  really  high 
mountains  in  Trinidad!”  I  exclaimed 
In  surprise. 

“But  those  are  not  in  Trinidad,”  was 
the  crushing  answer;  “they  are  on  the 


mainland,  which  is  only  twenty  miles 
off,  just  tliere.” 

I  little  thought,  that  day,  how  anx¬ 
iously  I  should  watch  the  political  hor¬ 
izon  of  Venezuela!  But  as  the  supply 
of  beef  depended  on  the  numerous  rev¬ 
olutions  or  threatenlngs  of  revolutions, 
I  grew  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in 
those  social  convulsions,  and  I  became 
an  ardent  advocate  of  peace  at  almost 
any  price — of  beef. 

I  always  longed  yet  never  made  time, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  go  up  one  of  the 
many  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  which 
run  into  oiir  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Parla; 
many  of  our  guests  made  the  excur¬ 
sion,  getting  up  as  far  as  Bolivar  in 
one  of  the  comfortable,  almost  fiat- 
bottomed  river  steamers  which  provide 
an  excellent  service.  The  accounts 
brought  back  were  always  so  glowing 
that  I  longed  to  go,  but  home  duties 
and  home  ties  pinned  me  firmly  down. 

Venezuela  seems  to  be  a  perfect  land 
of  Goshen  compared  to  even  our  tropi¬ 
cal  luxuriance,  and  the  cocoa-pods,  ba¬ 
nanas  and  plantains  brought  back 
from  the  mainland  were,  without  the 
least  exaggeration,  quite  twice  as  large 
as  those  grown  on  the  island.  “But 
then,  what  would  you  have?”  I  was 
asked.  “Trinidad  is  only  a  little  bit  of 
South  America  which  the  Orinoco  has 
washed  off  from  the  mainland.”  If 
this  be  so,  then  the  mighty  stream 
dropped  several  of  the  pieces  on  the 
way,  for  there  are  many  islets,  some 
five  miles  or  more  away  from  Trinidad, 
and  towards  the  Bocas  or  mouths  of 
the  great  river.  These  little  islands 
are  a  great  feature  of  Trinidad,  and 
splendid  places  for  change  of  air  or  ex¬ 
cursions.  They  all  have  houses  on 
them,  and  one  tiny  islet  may,  I  think, 
claim  to  be  the  smallest  spot  of  earth 
which  holds  a  dwelling.  It  is  just  a 
rock,  on  the  top  of  which  is  perched  a 
small  but  comfortable  and  compact 
house.  Beyond  its  outer  wall  is,  on  one 
side,  a  minute  plateau  about  ten  or 
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twelve  feet  in  length,  and  that  is  all 
the  exercise  ground  on  the  island.  I 
was  assured  it  was  the  favorite  honey¬ 
moon  resort,  which  certainly  seemed 
putting  the  capabilities  of  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  newly-man-ied  couple  to  a 
rather  severe  test!  Fishing,  boating, 
and  bathing  are  the  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  islet  visitors,  and  the 
air  is  wonderfully  fresh  and  cool  on 
these  little  fragments  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  Whenever  I  could  make  time 
it  w'as  my  great  delight  to  take  the 
Government  launch  Mith  tea  and  a 
party  of  young  friends  to  one  of  these 
islets,  and  it  was  certainly  a  delightful 
way  of  spending  a  hot  afternoon. 
Trinidad  is  a  great  place  for  cricket, 

I  and  has  a  beautiful  ground  belonging  to 
a  private  club.  First-chiss  teams  often 
go  out  there  to  play  matches,  and  I 
used  to  see  incessant  cricket  practice 
I  going  on  on  the  savannah  in  front  of 
Government  House.  Certainly  that 
savannah  is  a  splendid  “lung”  to  the 
low-lying  towm,  and  the  people  of  Trini¬ 
dad  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  On  its 
southwestern  side  is  a  small  walled  en¬ 
closure;  it  is  the  graveyard  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Spanish  owners  of  the  soil,  and  a 
large  sugar  estate  once  stood  where 
races  are  run  and  cricket  played  nowa¬ 
days.  The  living  owners  have  all,  long 
ago,  disappeared;  only  the  dead  re¬ 
main  in  their  peaceful  little  resting- 
place  under  the  shade  of  the  spreading 
trees  which  grow  inside  the  wall. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Botan¬ 
ical  Gardens.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
so-called  private  part  is  a  small  plot  of 
ground  planted  with  vegetables  for  the 
Governor’s  use.  In  my  eyes  it  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  three  large, 
coarse  sort  of  bean-vines  which  grew 
at  its  entrance,  and  which  were  further 
decorated  at  the  top  of  the  stick  round 
which  they  clung  (in  very  tipsy  fash¬ 
ion)  by  an  empty  bottle  and  some  tufts 
of  shabby  feathers.  These  aids  to  hor- 
tlcnlture  being  quite  new  to  me,  I  in 


quired  their  use,  and  wjis  assured  they 
constituted  the  Obeah  police  of  ’he 
gai^den,  and  that  so  long  as  those  vines 
grew  there,  no  young  lettuce,  or  to¬ 
mato,  or  yam  would  be  stolen  from 
that  garden;  and  certainly  theft  was 
never  assigned  as  the  I'cason  for  the 
scanty  contents  of  the  gardener’s  daily 
basket.  It  was  always  the  time  of 
year  or  the  weather. 

I  used  to  feel  very  envious  when 
some  of  the  older  residents  w’ould 
speak  of  these  gardens  as  having  been 
the  home  of  the  humming-bird.  Alas! 
the  lovely  little  creatui'es  are  seldom 
to  be  seen  there  now,  in  spite  of  the 
protective  legislation  of  many  years 
past.  But  the  ruthless  tourist  wlU  al¬ 
ways  buy  a  humming-bird’s  nest,  es¬ 
pecially  with  its  two  sugarplum-like 
eggs  in  it,  so  the  enterprising  black 
boy  keeps  a  shai’p  lookout  for  tliese 
articles  of  commerce.  Soon  after  we 
first  went  there,  I  found  a  wee  nest  on 
a  low  branch  of  a  tree  close  to  Govern¬ 
ment  House,  with  a  darling  little  bird 
sitting  in  it.  I  peeped  cautiously  very 
often  during  the  next  few  days,  and 
the  young  mother  grew  so  accustomed 
to  my  visits  that  she  would  let  me 
stand  within  a  yard  of  the  bough.  At 
last  some  microscopic  fragments  of 
eggshell  appeared  on  the  moss  beneath, 
and  on  my  next  visit  when  the  little 
hen  was  away  getting  food,  I  beheld  a 
thing  very  like  a  bee  with  a  beak.  This 
object  seemed  to  grow  amazingly  every 
few  hours  so  that  In  a  week  it  looked 
quite  like  a  respectable  bird.  Imagine 
my  rage  and  despair  when  I  found  one 
morning  the  branch  broken  off  and  the 
baby  bird  dead  on  the  ground.  My 
sweet  little  nest  had  been  taken  for 
the  sake  of  the  sixpence  It  would  fetch 
next  time  a  tourist-laden  yacht  came 
in! 

A  much  happier  fate  attended  a  hum¬ 
ming-bird  which  built  its  nest  in  a 
small  palm  growing  In  a  friend’s  draw¬ 
ing-room.  I  paid  many  vi.slts  to  that 
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drawing-room  during  the  bird's  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  anything  so  interesting  as 
its  manners  and  custums  cannot  be  im¬ 
agined.  Instead  of  bringing  piaterial 
from  outside  for  the  nest,  the  tiny 
builder  requisitioned  the  floss  silk  from 
an  embroidered  cushion  and  the  wool 
from  a  ball-fringe.  The  nest,  unusual¬ 
ly  gay  in  color,  hung  down  a  couple  of 
inches  from  one  of  the  serrated  points 
of  the  palm  leaf;  but  when  I  was  first 
Invited  to  come  and  look  on,  it  was  not 
quite  completed  to  the  feathered  lady’s 
satisfaction,  for  she  still  darted  in  and 
out  of  the  open  windows  and  about  the 
room. 

The  master  of  the  house,  at  my  i‘e- 
quest,  seated  himself  in  his  usual  arm¬ 
chair  and  opened  his  newspaper,  and  I 
made  myself  as  small  as  I  could  in  a 
distant  comer.  Our  i>atieace  was  soon 
rewarded,  for  there  was  the  little  bird 
balancing  itself  with  its  vibrating 
wings  just  above  the  newspaper.  How’- 
ever,  as  no  building  material  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  that  source,  she  flashed 
over  to  my  corner,  and,  quicker  than 
the  eye  could  follow,  had  snatched  !\ 
thread  of  silk  from  a  work-table  and 
w.is  off  to  her  work  again.  The  little 
cnature  got  quite  tame,  and  her  con¬ 
fidence  was  well  placed,  for  nothing 
couid  exceed  the  charming  kindness 
of  her  host  and  hostess.  The  eggs  were 
laid  and  hatched  in  due  time,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  told  me  he  used  to 
get  up  at  the  day-dawn  and  open  his 
drawing-room  window  to  let  the  little 
mother  out  to  get  food  for  her  babies. 
This  necessitated  his  remaining  the 
rest  of  the  morning  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  as  he  thought  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  have  left  it.  I  naturally 
thought  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife’s  pretty  things,  but  oh,  no — what 
he  guarded  was  the  nest,  lest  It  should 
meet  the  fate  of  mine  and  be  stolen. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  I  found  out 
what  humming-birds  feed  on.  The 
popular  idea  is  that  they  live  on  honey. 


and  attempts  have  often  been  made  to 
keep  them  in  captivity  on  honey,  or 
sugar  and  water,  with  the  result  that 
the  poor  little  birds  died  of  starvation 
in  a  day  or  two.  The  honey  theory  has 
sprung  from  seeing  the  birds  darting 
their  long  bills  and  still  longer  tongues 
iuto  the  cups  of  honey-bearing  flowers. 
What  they  ore  getting,  however,  is  not 
honey,  but  the  minute  Insect  which  is 
attracted  and  caught  by  the  honey. 

I  never  saw  any  but  the  commonest 
sort  of  humming-bird  during  my  stay 
in  Trinidad,  and  very  few  of  those, 
and  I  was  told  that  even  in  the  high 
woods  it  was  rare  now  to  behold  them. 
In  spite  of  the  stringent  ordinance 
against  killing  colibris,  I  fear  many 
skins  are  taken  away  every  year  by 
the  tourist,  especially  by  the  scientific 
tourist.  Never  can  I  forget  my  feel¬ 
ings  when,  on  bidding  adieu  to  a  de^., 
llghtful  foreign  savant,  he  Informed  mo 
that  he  had  enjoyed  his  trips  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  Immensely,  and 
had  collected  many  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  flora  and  fauna,  including  a 
hundred  humming-bird  skins!  I  nearly 
fsiinted  with  horror,  but  my  one  effort 
then  was  to  prevent  this  dreadful 
boast  reaching  the  Grovernor’s  ears,  for 
I  felt  sure  that  international  compli¬ 
cations  of  a  very  grave  character 
would  have  followed. 

Pages  might  be  written  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  value  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
which  surround  this  tropical  palace,  as 
well  as  the  opportunity  they  afford  of 
studying  Insect  life.  At  first  it  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  see  so  few  flowers  in 
them,  but  In  the  summer  the  large 
trees  are  covered  with  blossom,' and,  in 
fact,  the  flowers  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  up  the  trees  from  the  all- 
devouring  ants.  But  the  serious  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  gardens  Is  really  to  make 
experiments  in  the  growth  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  various  economic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Island— raising  seedling 
canes,  coffee  and  cocoa,  and  determln- 
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Ing  which  varle^ty  would  most  success¬ 
fully  repay  culture.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  them  only  from  the  ornamental 
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point  of  view,  though  their  beauty  is 
very  striking,  for  they  are  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  for  their  practical  results. 


THE  SAILOR-MAN, 

Sure  a  terrible  time  I  was  out  o’  the  way, 

Oviir  the  sea,  over  the  sea, 

Tili  I  come  back  to  Ireland  one  sunny  day, 

Betther  for  me,  betther  for  me! 

The  first  time  me  foot  got  the  feel  o’  the  ground, 

I  was  sthrollin’  along  in  an  Irish  city 

That  hasn’t  its  aquil  the  world  around 
For  the  air  that  is  sweet,  an’  the  girls  that  are  pretty. 

Light  on  their  feet  now  they  passed  me  an’  sped. 

Give  you  me  word,  give  you  me  word! 

Every  girl  had  a  turn  o’  the  head 
Just  like  a  bird,  just  like  a  bird. 

An’  the  lashes  so  thick  round  their  beautiful  eyes. 

Shinin’  to  tell  ye  ’twas  fair  time  o’  day  wi’  them; 

Back  in  me  heart  wit’  a  kind  o’  surprise, 

I  think  how  the  Irish  girls  has  the  way  wi’  them! 

Och,  man  alive!  but  it’s  little  ye  know 
That  never  was  there,  never  was  there — 

Look  where  ye  like  for  them,  long  may  ye  go— 

What  do  I  care?  what  do  I  care? 

Plenty  as  blackberries  where  will  ye  find 
Rare  pretty  girls,  not  by  two  nor  by  three  o’  them? 

Only  just  there  where  they  grow,  d’ye  mind. 

Still  like  the  blackberries,  more  than  ye  see  o’  them. 

Long,  long  away,  an’  no  matther  how  far 
’Tls  the  girls  that  I  miss,  girls  that  I  miss. 

Women  are  roun’  ye  wherever  ye  are. 

Not  worth  a  kiss,  not  worth  a  kiss. 

Over  in  Ireland  many’s  the  one— 

Well  do  I  know  that  has  nothin’  to  say  wi’  them— 

Sweeter  than  anythin’  under  the  sun, 

Och,  but  the  Irish  girls  has  the  way  wi’  them! 

Moira  O'Neill. 
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Glance  at  Nigeria.'''’ 


“A  GLANCE  AT  NIGERIA. 


To  present  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
lower  Niger  region  to  any  one  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  climatic  conditions 
and  chaotic  admixture  of  races  preva¬ 
lent  in  Western  Africa  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  task.  There  is  little  estab¬ 
lished  order,  for  the  customs  of  one 
tribe  often  differ  as  widelj’^  as  their 
language  from  those  of  their  neighbors 
in  the  adjoining  swamp,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Protectorate  officials 
and  the  hard-worked  servants  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  still  less  law. 
The  changes  of  surroundings  are  even 
more  striking.  In  one  district  it  Is 
hard  to  find  a  yard  of  soil  which  will 
bear  the  human  foot,  and  the  tribes¬ 
men  live  in  rickety  huts  perched  above 
rotting  mud,  or  sometimes  in  canoes, 
among  a  foul  waste  of  putrefaction  be¬ 
yond  the  imagination  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  it.  And  just  outside  that 
belt  of  dripping  mangroves  one  finds 
firm  dry  land  crowned  by  stately 
palms  and  cotton-woods,  where  tall 
white  lilies  cover  the  steamy  mould, 
and  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  creepers 
hangs  from  the  great  boughs  above. 
Also,  there  are  lake-like  river  reaches 
ringed  about  with  giant  reeds  and 
beaches  of  silver  sand,  and  so  the  pen 
is  utterly  at  fault,  for  one  spot  may  ap¬ 
pear  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  another 
much  more  resemble  a  corner  of  the 
lower  regions.  Of  some  the  free-spoken 
traders  say  there  is  but  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  between  that  place  and 
hell,  while  the  heat  upon  the  upper  side 
is  equal  to  that  below.  The  writer 
ventures  to  quote  this  because  it  is  a 
characteristic  description  met  with  all 
along  the  West  African  coast. 

Still,  roughly  speaking,  British  Nige¬ 
ria  may  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  forest  wrapped,  reeking  delta,  and 


the  drier  land  beyond.  The  first  com¬ 
mences  by  Lekki  lagoon,  on  the  Lagos 
border,  and  stretches  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  south  ’and  east  to 
the  Rio  del  Rey  and  the  German  Cam- 
aroons.  Along  this  strip  of  coast  dense 
jungle  creeps  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
surf  which  eternally  sweeps  the  yellow 
sand  while  its  spray  hangs  like  white 
smoke  over  the  river  mouths.  There 
are  many  of  these  connected  by  un¬ 
counted  creeks  with  one  another  and 
the  parent  waterway,  each  obstructed 
also  by  a  thundering  bar— the  Benin 
whose  dangerous  entrance  is  seldom 
attempted;  Forcados,  which  serves  as 
a  harbor  for  Lagos  a  hundred  miles 
away,  as  well  as  a  general  gathering 
place  for  West  African  steamers;  the 
Nun,  upon  whose  mouth  Akassa  stands; 
the  Brass  which  oozes  past  the  swamps 
of  the  Nimbi  cannibals;  New  Calabar, 
Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Old  Calabar;  and 
last  the  international  boundary,  Rio 
del  Rey.  There  are,  of  course,  others 
less  important  commercially,  and  an 
endless  succession  of  mangrove- 
shrouded  creeks,  many  as  yet  unchart¬ 
ed  and  to  white  men  unknown. 

Among  them  lie  the  foulest  swamps 
in  the  world,  millions  of  acres  of  rot¬ 
ting  mud  and  mangroves  beneath 
whose  twisted  roots  black  slime  comes 
drifting  down,  though  here,  too,  are 
dry  forests  and  strips  of  glaring  sand 
intersected  by  yellow  waterways  whose 
smell  is  that  of  an  open  sewer.  The 
European  factories  stand  beside  them, 
generally  some  five  or  six  miles  inland 
from  the  smoking  bar,  though  a  few 
are  very  much  further,  and  one  West 
African  settlement  is  very  much  like 
another.  There  is  the  trader’s  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  damp-soaked  wooden  building, 
roofed  with  corrugated  iron  and 
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perched  high  aloft  on  piles,  long  white¬ 
washed  oil  and  salt  sheds  about  it,  and 
a  stockade  running  round,  while  each 
foot  of  land  beneath  them  has  been 
“made,”  sand  being  endlessly  shovelled 
in  among  the  roots  of  the  felled  man¬ 
groves,  and  the  whole  pinned  together 
by  the  driving  of  heavy  piles.  A  set¬ 
tlement  generally  consists  of  four  or 
five  of  these,  with  a  well-kept  Consu¬ 
late,  and  barracks  for  the  black  con¬ 
stabulary. 

After  several  centuries  of  European 
trading  they  are  not  numerous,  and 
commencing  westwards  extend  as  fol- 
low'S— Benin,  just  below  the  once  blood¬ 
stained  city  of  Ubini;  Warri,  a  day's 
steam  from  Forcados  river  on  the  edge 
of  a  dry  forest;  and  Sapelli  behind  it 
on  a  crystal  river,  luxuriant  with  the 
deceitful  beauty  of  the  tropics,  for, 
though  this  Is  hard  to  believe,  it  is  as 
deadly  as  any.  Next  comes  Akassa, 
the  Chartered  Company’s  great  depot, 
with  its  huge  store-sheds  and  machine- 
shops,  on  the  Nun  river.  Then  there  is 
Brass  beside  the  next  tide-waterway, 
with  its  hard-w’orked  mission,  and  can¬ 
nibal  tribes  close  by;  New  Calabar; 
and  Bonny,  curious  misnomer,  where, 
beside  the  white  factories  and  mission 
town,  a  large  population,  drunken,  dis¬ 
eased  and  savage,  dwell  in  filthy  squa¬ 
lor  among  the  mangroves.  Here,  some 
years  ago,  a  sable  ruler  perpetrated  a 
huge  fraud  on  the  good  missionaries, 
obtaining  heavy  subsidies  for  the  laud¬ 
able  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  it  was  evident 
they  needed  it.  The  subsidies  were 
chiefly  spent  in  gin,  and  more  than  one 
white  preacher  was  glad  to  escape 
alive;  but  they  have  since  made  prog¬ 
ress  in  Bonny.  Next  comes  Opobo, 
whose  inhabitants  were  lately  notori¬ 
ous  for  fetiche  cruelty.  And  last,  but 
not  least  important.  Old  Calabar.  As 
In  the  case  of  the  rivers  there  are 
others  of  minor  note,  but  most  of 
them  would  come  under  the  trader’s 


rough  classification  of  “forsaken 
places.” 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  regiou, 
and  there  is  no  blinking  the  painful 
truth,  white  men  die  like  flies,  as  they 
have  done  from  the  beginning.  Com¬ 
mon  malaria,  dysentery,  cholera,  the 
deadly  blackwater-fever,  jaundice,  and 
even  yellow  .Tack  levy  heavy  tolls  on 
them,  and  this  is  not  surprising  in  a 
land  which,  for  months  together,  is 
rolled  in  steam  and  swept  by  deluge, 
and  then  lies  sweltering  under  a  piti¬ 
less  sun  while  foul  swamp  and  muddy 
river  give  up  their  poison.  Of  course, 
some  men  never  take  fever,  but  these 
are  not  numerous,  and  sanitary  science 
may  do  a  little,  though  one  cannot 
drain  the  vast  mudbank  delta,  and  it 
will  probably  continue  a  black  man’s 
land.  Nevertheless,  much  merchandise 
goes  in  and  out,  chiefly  Hamburg  gin, 
Manchester  cotton  and  Cheshire  salt, 
besides  the  sundries  which  appeal  to 
the  negro’s  mind,  cast-off  uniforms, 
brass  jewelry  and  the  like.  It  ships 
many  thousand  tons  of  palm-oil,  more 
still  of  the  little  black  kernels  which 
are  afterwards  crushed  for  oil,  and 
some  rubber,  while  this  trade  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  black  merchant  takes  the  piece 
of  cotton,  case  of  gin,  or  bag  of  salt, 
and  passes  it  on  inland  up  leagues  of 
river,  or  through  tangled  forest  on  the 
slave  carrier’s  head,  paying  toll  by 
portions  to  each  robber  King  on  the 
way,  until  at  last  the  residue  vanishes 
into  the  little  known  Soudan.  Then  he 
brings  down  palm-oil,  kernels,  or  rub¬ 
ber,  and  the  rights  to  the  inland  mar¬ 
kets  are  sometimes  grimly  fought  over, 
while  white  officers  are  kept  busy  with 
armed  launch  and  black  soldiers  pre¬ 
venting  some  mutinous  potentate  mur¬ 
dering  the  carriers  or  levying  such  toll 
on  his  river  that  he  closes  It  to  trade. 
Almost  incessantly  this  arduous  work 
goes  on,  for  there  Is  always  trouble 
somewhere  in  the  bush,  which  general- 
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ly  ends  in  the  burning  of  stockades, 
and  sometimes  of  white  oflScers  blun¬ 
dering  into  a  murderous  ambush.  So 
the  policing  of  the  Niger  delta  is  done 
at  a  heavy  cost. 

The  white  merchant  also  suffers 
grievously  carrying  on  this  trade.  Heat, 
steam,  rain  and  fever  break  his  consti¬ 
tution  down,  and  these  are  occasionally 
helped  by  native  poisons.  Still,  and  it 
shows  the  dogged  persistence  of  the 
race,  the  commerce  of  the  British  West 
African  colonies  goes  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  most  of  the  men  who  dwell 
there  clearly  recognizing  they  are  near 
death  treat  their  daily  life  as  a  lotter.v, 
and  therefore  do  not  hesitate  in  the 
matter  of  personal  risk.  Perhaps  in  no 
part  of  our  dominions  have  more  reck¬ 
less  things  been  done  by  handfuls  of 
men  than  in  the  Niger  Protectorate  and 
the  possessions  of  the  Chartered  Com¬ 
pany.  The  true  stories  of  some  would 
surpass  the  feats  of  heroes  of  mediaeval 
romance,  while  there  have  been  few 
instances  of  self-sacrificing  valor  to 
equal  that  of  the  unarmed  march  to 
Benin.  From  what  two  of  those  who 
fell  there  told  him,  the  writer  feels  con¬ 
vinced  that  most  of  the  white  leaders 
recognized  that  they  were  going  to 
their  death,  and  yet,  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  maintaining  peace,  they  went,  carry¬ 
ing  no  weapon.  But  this  aspect  of  life 
in  our  dominions  abroad  must  be  left 
to  abler  bands. 

Most  of  the  delta’s  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  the  region  adjacent  thereto, 
the  .Takkeries,  Sobos,  Idzos,  Igarras, 
and  other  similar  tribes,  may  still  be 
described  as— savages.  They  are  trad¬ 
ers,  all  of  them,  but  they  are  robbers, 
too.  and  throughout  the  coastwise  re¬ 
gion  human  sacrifice,  cannibalism,  and 
horrible  rites  of  fetiche  worship  are 
to-day  prevalent.  Neither  is  it  flatter¬ 
ing  to  recognize  that  the  nearer  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  surf-edge  the  worse  mat¬ 
ters  become,  for  nowhere  is  the  con¬ 
trast  greater  between  a  quasi  civiliz.T- 


tion  and  darkest  barbarism.  Within 
ten  miles  from  the  Government  Consu¬ 
late  and  white  traders’  factories,  some¬ 
times  within  one,  you  may  find  a  fe¬ 
tiche  village  where  the  tribesman  lives 
to-day  as  he  did  probably  a  thousand 
years  ago,  except  that  he  drinks  gin 
instead  of  palm  wine,  and  waylays  his 
neighbor  with  a  flintlock  gun.  The 
oflacials  do  their  best,  and  many  perish 
attempting  the  impossible,  but  one 
sickly  Vice-Consul  and  his  score  of 
Yorubas  cannot  be  everywhere,  and  so, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mission  vil¬ 
lages  and  a  crop  of  untrustworthy 
black  clerks,  contact  with  Europeans 
has  so  far  done  little  to  change  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  deltaic  negro.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  conclusion,  but  there  is  no  use 
shirking  it. 

The  history  of  this  region  is  a  varied 
one.  The  first  comers  seem  to  have 
been  the  Portuguese  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  traces  of  their  presence  are  still 
occasionally  found.  These  sailed  in 
search  of  the  Niger  mouth,  and  never 
recognized  they  had  found  it.  When 
the  avenging  expedition  marched  into 
Old  Benin  articles  of  old  sculpture  were 
discovered,  bearing  rude  representa¬ 
tions  of  men  in  steel  headpiece  and  ar¬ 
mor,  who,  so  tradition  said,  dwelt 
thpre  in  forgotten  times.  And  yet,  un¬ 
til  a  few  years  ago,  but  four  or  five 
Europeans  had  ever  revisited  the  fe¬ 
tiche  eit.v.  Four  centuries  afterwards 
other  white  adventurers  came,  swelter¬ 
ing  and  dying  in  their  dismantled  ves¬ 
sels  as  they  slowly  filled  the  holds,  or 
building  rickety  factories  among  the 
creeks  ashore.  There  they  fought  with 
the  natives  and  also  among  themselves, 
died  by  scores  of  fever  or  spent  their 
brief  lives  in  wild  riot,  for  many  were 
fierce  free-lances  from  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  slavers  and  privateers.  But  the 
trade  was  steadily  growing,  and  after 
Lander,  in  IS.’IO,  first  proved  this  was 
the  Niger,  there  was  a  sudden  influx  of 
higher  class  British  traders.  In  due 
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time  many  rivals  combining  founded 
the  United  Africa  Company,  which,  in 
1882,  was  changed  into  a  still  larger 
corporation,  with  sufficient  English 
capital  to  buy,  and  probably  edge, 
French  Intruders  out,  and  this,  in  1886, 
received  a  charter  constituting  it  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  with  powers  of 
life  and  death  over  a  great  dominion. 
In  1885  a  British  Protectorate  was  es¬ 
tablished  over  the  region  south  of  the 
Benue  confluence,  and  between  Lagos 
and  the  Rio  del  Rey,  and  In  1893,  after 
various  treaties  with  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  this  was  formulated  into  the 
present  Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
whose  boundaries  and  those  of  the 
Company,  with  the  consent  of  France, 
were  deflned  last  year. 

Now  the  Royal  Niger  Company  has 
done  much  excellent  work,  keeping  or¬ 
der  among  the  tribesmen,  exploiting 
the  waterways,  and  opening  up  the 
vast  northern  region  to  British  influ¬ 
ence,  and  to  do  this  its  servants  have 
spared  neither  blood  nor  money.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  simple  relation  of  many  of  its 
officers’  doings  would  not  be  credited. 
Also,  while  the  British  Government 
was  supinely  content  to  foster  trade, 
or,  as  a  few  said,  hamper  it,  with  the 
unhealthy  coast,  the  great  Chartered 
Company  was  steadily  working  its  way 
into  the  hinterland,  a  healthier  region, 
peopled  by  intelligent  races  of  Moslem 
faith.  Still,  Independent  traders  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  the  monopoly, 
for  to  all  practical  purposes  monopoly 
it  was.  and  pointed  out  that  this  was 
too  vast  a  district  to  be  handed  over  to 
one  company,  while  It  was  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  thoughtful  and  those  who 
had  seen  the  system  at  work,  that  no 
commercial  company,  whose  aim  i-  af¬ 
ter  all  dividends  and  not  philanthropy, 
can  use  the  powers  of  life  and  death 
so  justly  as  the  Government.  Indeed, 
there  were  rivals  who  stated  that  the 
murderous  raid  of  Akassa  was  pro¬ 
voked  and  partly  warranted  by  high¬ 


handed  action  on  the  Company’s  side, 
and  curious  stories  have  been  told 
about  the  rough  and  ready  justice  ad¬ 
ministered  by  its  officials.  In  all  this 
there  may  have  been  exaggeration,  as 
there  was  clearly  animus,  but  when  a 
white  trader  holds  absolute  power  far 
up  in  the  bush  under  some  circumstan¬ 
ces  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  head.  In  any 
case,  the  great  Company  broke  ground 
very  thoroughly,  and  it  was  only  fair 
for  a  time  at  least  It  should  alone 
gather  the  fruit  of  patient  labor,  and 
in  the  end  receive  compensation  for 
ceding  its  possessions  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

And  from  the  schedule  submitted,  the 
British  Government  will,  on  its  consum¬ 
mation,  secure  a  bargain  control  over 
a  great  region,  extending  roughly  ten 
degrees  four-square,  at  a  price,  when 
all  is  completed,  of  some  €900,000.  Also, 
so  far  we  have  only  seen  the  worse  side 
of  the  picture.  It  is  probable  that  lit¬ 
tle  of  Nigeria  is,  for  Europeans,  exactly 
healthy,  but  the  interior  is  much  better 
than  the  coast.  Instead  of  the  reeking 
chaos  of  mangrove  swamps,  through 
part  of  it  the  Niger  rolls  down  past 
park-like  scenery,  rolling  prairie  coun¬ 
try  dotted  with  groves  of  trees.  In 
others  it  pours  frothing  through  rock- 
walled  valleys  with  sun-scorched  peaks 
hanging  over  them,  and  there  are  great 
lake-like  openings  studded  with  fruit¬ 
ful  Islands  and  cultivated  banks.  Fur¬ 
ther,  as  one  travels  north,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  native  changes,  for  there  the 
teaching  of  Islam  has  set  its  usual 
stamp  upon  the  negro  race.  Instead  of 
naked  devil-worshippers  who,  though 
they  trade  a  little,  spend  most  part  of 
their  time  in  blissful  idleness  or  rob¬ 
bing  each  other,  one  flnds  an  intelligent 
people,  robbers  also  sometimes,  but 
obeying  a  central  authority,  skilled  In 
many  arts  and  organized  in  arms. 
Physically,  too,  the  hinterland  negro 
Moslem  is  widely  different.  He  may 
not  have  the  great  muscular  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Oil  Rivers  paddler,  but  he 
bears  a  certain  stamp  of  capacity  and 
mental  superiority.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  reference  to  this  matter  that 
the  Niger  Constabulary,  both  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Company,  who  keep  order 
through  the  delta  and  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  frontier  fighting  are  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Yorubas  from  the 
Lagos  hinterland,  and  Haussas  of  So- 
koto. 

The  eyes  of  the  adventurous  have  of 
late  been  turned  longingly  towards 
northern  Nigeria,  and  though  even  yet 
a  portion  of  it  is  but  little  known,  it  is 
generally  granted  to  be  a  land  of  prom¬ 
ise.  Twice  in  earlier  ages  it  was  a 
power  in  Africa  when  the  kingdom  of 
Songhay  and  its  neighbor  of  Bornu 
made  their  power  felt  westwards  tow¬ 
ards  the  Gambia  and  eastwards  tow¬ 
ards  the  Nile,  when  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  high  degree  of  civilization 
prevalent.  Then  after  a  lapse  of  long 
years  Sokoto  rose  from  the  wreck  of 
Songhay,  and  the  name  of  Emir  Oth- 
man  was  feared  and  respected  through¬ 
out  the  Western  Soudan.  Once  more 
Sokoto  has  fallen  from  Its  former  glory, 
but  traces  of  its  military  prowess  and 
laws  remain,  and  there  is  more  than  a 
prospect  that  under  judicious  rule  its 
people  may  be  lifted  to  a  state  equal¬ 
ling  that  of  olden  days. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these 
are  not  negro  savages,  but  men  of 
mixed  extraction,  with  Moorish  and 
Arab  blood  in  their  veins,  whose  for¬ 
bears,  if  some  records  do  not  lie,  did 
much  the  same  for  the  land  they  in¬ 
vaded  as  their  kinsmen  in  Spain.  Even 
now  their  caravans  travel  all  over 
northern  Africa,  there  are  powerful 
merchants  whose  commerce  extends 
from  Fezzan  to  Guinea,  mosques  and 
schools,  for,  whatever  be  the  faults  of 
the  Arab  and  his  relations  hitherto,  he 
has  done  more  tl^an  any  white  man  to 
open  up  the  wastes  of  Africa.  It  is  an 
old  story  dealt  with  many  times  before, 
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but  the  teachings  of  Islam,  even  when 
proclaimed  with  sword  and  brand,  pos¬ 
sess  a  power  of  raising  the  negro  from 
a  state  of  naked  savagery,  and  making 
him  a  useful  producer,  or  at  least  a  sol¬ 
dier. 

France  has  clearly  recognized  this, 
and  her  ofiicers  have  been  tirelessly  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  hinterland,  while  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  after  listening  often  to  depu¬ 
tations  of  merchants,  who  greatly  de¬ 
sired  to  make  the  situation  plain,  has 
in  this  respect,  of  late  years,  done 
mainly  nothing.  Now  the  result  is  ap¬ 
parent.  The  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  Gold  Coast  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  inland  region  where  alone  there  is 
any  hope  of  founding  a  white  man’s 
colony,  and  save  for  the  foresight  of 
the  Chartered  Company  upper  Nigeria 
might  also  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  France.  When  one  hears  old  stories 
of  Emir’s  cavalry  bodyguards  wearing 
silver  corselets  and  splendidly  mounted 
on  desert  horses,  of  one  Sultanate  rul¬ 
ing  a  thousand  miles  of  hinterland  so 
well  that  costly  merchandise  might  be 
laid  anywhere  beside  the  trade  roads 
and  no  man  dare  touch  it,  and  others 
of  the  kind,  even  if  all  are  not  wholly 
true  there  is  hope  for  the  restoring  of 
a  great  province.  And  again  an  ad¬ 
vancing  tide  of  Islam  is  rolling  south, 
for  the  Mallah  have  already  passed  Lo- 
koja,  while  it  is  not  fiattering  to  re¬ 
member  what  they  have  done  in  the 
north,  and  then  to  contemplate  the 
state  of  things  just  outside  Bonny 
town,  or  to  hear  what  the  Brass  can¬ 
nibals,  whose  haunts  lie  behind  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Consulate,  did  w'hen  they  sacked 
Akassa. 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  region  would 
require  a  book  in  itself.  Even  on  its 
southern  borders,  moving  north  along 
the  river,  it  has  many  large  trading 
towns,  where  the  native  population 
live,  to  some  degree,  in  peace  and  or¬ 
der,  but  being  Company’s  stations,  Abo, 
Asaba,  Onitsha  and  Lokoja  are  perhaps 
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known  the  best  to  Europeans,  and  Lo- 
koja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
Benue,  is  the  first  Moslem  towm.  It 
holds  the  gates  to  much  of  the  Western 
Soudan.  Men  of  many  shades  of  color 
and  languages  throng  its  streets,  from 
the  white  and  blue  clad  merchant  of  the 
semi-civilized  north  to  the  half-naked 
heathen  trader  of  the  deltaic  swamps. 
Also  a  great  military  depot  has  been 
established  there,  and  in  any  f\iture 
troubles  along  the  frontier  the  name  of 
Lokoja  will  be  prominent.  Indigo  is 
largely  growm  in  the  upper  portions  of 
Nigeria,  and  a  beautiful  native  cotton 
cloth  dyed  with  it  is  spun  which  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  price  than  the  Man¬ 
chester  product  Wide  tracts  are  culti¬ 
vated  with  high  skill  and  method,  and 
many  other  industries,  including  leath¬ 
er-work  and  metal  forging,  are  prac¬ 
tised.  There  is  much  rubber  in  it,  and 
also  ivory,  though  the  latter  sometimes 
travels  south  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  French  Gaboon.  Besides  others  of 
lesser  note,  there  are  Kuka,  Kano,  So- 
coto,  whose  names  are  known  over 
northern  Africa,  w’hich,  though  partly 
ruinous,  still  show’  what  they  have 
been,  but  it  may  yet  be  said  that  few 
Europeans  have  much  acquaintance 
with  them.  One  result  of  a  monopoly 
is,  that  the  holders  of  it  do  not  encour¬ 
age  their  servants  to  talk  freely  of  the 
things  they  have  seen.  Now,  however, 
when  the  door  may  be  opened  wide  to 
every  comer,  there  will  probably  be  a 
sudden  development  of  this  part  of  Af¬ 
rica. 

The  first  necessity  is  the  building  of 
light  railroads,  such  as  that  which  is 
started  from  Lagos  towards  the  Yoru- 
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ba  country,  for  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
w’ay  of  West  African  commerce  is  the 
lack  of  transport.  Every  pound  of 
produce  that  goes  in  or  out  is  carried 
on  slaves’  heads  along  foot-wide  trails, 
sometimes  ambushed  by  spear-armed 
marauders,  or,  at  least,  only  safely 
passable  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
toll,  or  very  slow’ly  in  dug-out  canoes 
down  muddy  rivers,  with  the  chance 
that  some  of  the  craft  w'ill  never  come 
out  at  all.  And  it  would  be  Interesting, 
even  close  dow’n  to  the  coast,  to  figure 
exactly  how  many  stockades  have  been 
blow’n  up  and  how’  much  blood  of  white 
oflicer  and  black  soldier  is  poured  out 
every  year  in  the  Niger  delta  to  keep 
these  trade-routes  open. 

There  are  sanguine  traders  who  com¬ 
pare  the  northern  Sultanates  to  a  new 
India,  while  others  predict  w’e  shall 
have  both  hands  full  before  we  break 
the  power  and  check  the  depredations 
of  every  mutinous  Emir,  and  then  be 
saddled  with  a  profitless  burden  after 
all.  The  former  at  least  can  point  to 
what  this  land  has  been  twice  before, 
and  they  have  tangible  grounds  to  hope 
that  with  the  building  of  steamers  and 
railways,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
equal  justice,  a  still  greater  British 
Province  may  be  built  up  upon  the 
ruins  of  its  fallen  power. 

Many  Englishmen,  some  with  full 
knowledge,  and  others  with  but  dim 
glances  into  futurity,  have  died  work¬ 
ing  for  this,  or  have  dragged  out  weary 
lives  in  sufferings  manifold.  What  the 
full  result  of  their  toil  will  be  no  man 
as  yet  can  say,— that  only  the  future 
can  show.  But  part,  at  least,  will  ere 
long  be  made  clearly  manifest. 

Harold  lihidloss. 
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“With  his  legs  horizontalized  on  his 
lodging-house  sofa.”  This  is  almost 
the  first  quotation  in  the  new  part  of 
Volume  V.  of  the  “New  English  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  It  occurs  to  us  that  a  great 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  now  hori- 
zontalizing  their  legs  on  rural  and  sea¬ 
side  sofas  could  wish  for  no  more  en- 
tentaining  reading  than  Dr.  Murray’s 
great  dictionary  affords.  We  are  quite 
serious.  Before  now  we  have  shown 
how  easily  enjoyment  may  be  sucked 
from  its  pages.  And  although  the  size 
and  make  of  the  parts  in  which  the  dic¬ 
tionary  is  issued  do  not  precisely  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  the  shingle,  or  a  nest  in 
the  heather,  yet  if  entertainingness  is 
the  important  quality  of  holiday  read¬ 
ing,  then  you  have  it  here  without  stint 
or  doubt.  Besides  which,  the  work  af¬ 
fords  to  the  resting  man  the  spectacle 
of  an  Industry  so  colossal  that  his  sense 
of  idle  anchorage  and  of  release  from 
the  hurly-burly  must  be  deepened  as 
he  runs  his  eye  down  these  wonderful 
columns,  ranging  through  abstruse 
philological  inquiry  to  gay  quotation 
and  curious  analogy. 

We  have  just  used  the  word  hurly- 
burly.  It  is  one  of  the  words  dealt  with 
in  the  present  instalment,  and  its  history 
is  curious  enough.  In  all  reasonable¬ 
ness  it  ought  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  sort  of  “initially-varied  reduplication” 
of  the  word  “hurly,”  meaning  a  commo¬ 
tion,  an  uproar.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
“hurly-burly”  is  found  in  English  liter¬ 
ature  more  than  half  a  century  earlier 
than  “hurly.”  Thus  “hurly”  first  starts 
up  in  1596,  in  “The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.”  Petruchlo  says:— 

*  A  New  Enellsh  Dictionary  on  Historical  Prin- 
clplea.  Edited  by  Dr..  Jamea  A.  H.  Murray. 
Vol.  V.:  Horiiontality— Hywe.  (Clarendon 

PresB.  58.) 


Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of 
her.* 

Whereas  “hurly-burly”  occurs  as  early 
as  1539  and  1545.  Hall  (1548)  writes 
in  his  Chronicle:  “In  this  time  of  insur¬ 
rection  and  in  the  rage  of  horley-bor- 
ley.”  As  a  verb  the  word  is  found  in 
a  political  ballad  of  1678:— 

This  hurly-burlies  all  the  town 
Makes  Smith  and  Harris  prattle. 

Llndley  Murray  admonished  his  young 
grammarians  to  avoid  “low  expressions, 
such  as  topsy-turvy,  hurly-burly,  and 
pell-mell,”  forgetting,  perhaps,  that 
Shakespeare  had  written:— 

When  the  hurl.v-burly’s  done. 

When  the  battle’s  lost  and  won, 

and  not  foreseeing  thatDeQuincey,  that 
verbal  epicurean,  would  write  six  years 
later:  “In  the  very  uttermost  hurly- 
burly  of  the  storm.” 

In  the  same  column  “Hurrah”  catches 
the  eye.  It  is  a  later  substitute  for 
“Huzza.”  We  are  told  that  “hurrah” 
was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Prussian  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1812-13), 
from  which  time  it  became  a  cry  of  ex¬ 
ultation,  though  in  practice  “hooray” 
is  the  word  that  is  shouted.  Yet 
“hurrah”  is  found  in  Addison’s  “Drum¬ 
mer”  (1716)  as  “whurra!”  and  in  “She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,”  some  one  shouts 
“Hurrea,  hurrea,  bravo!”  Earlier  than 
this,  “hurrah”  was  used  to  denote  a  cry 
of  joy,  but  the  actual  exclamation  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ries  was  “Huzza!”  Thus,  in  Farqu- 
har’s  “Recruiting  OfiJcer:”  “Huzza 
then!  huzza  for  the  queen  and  the  hon¬ 
or  of  Shropshire!”  “Huzza!”  is  thought 
to  have  been  originally  a  seaman’s 
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word.  In  a  London  Gazette  of  1679  we 
may  read:  “At  his  passing  over  the 
Bridge  the  Castle  saluted  him  with 
.  .  .  three  Hussaws,  Seamen  like,”  and 
various  early  writers  connect  the  word 
with  the  sea.  Dr.  Murray  suggests  a 
connection  with  “heisau!”  “hissa!” 
which  were  hauling  or  hoisting  cries. 
One  is  only  surprised  that  the  sibilant 
in  “Huzza”  was  tolerated  so  long.  In 
a  short-lived  allusive  sense  “huzza” 
stood  for  a  riotous  young  fellow  and  a 
gallant.  Thus  Wycherley’s  Dancing 
Master  says:  “We  are  for  the  brisk 
huzzas  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.”  And 
the  party  politics  of  Defoe’s  time  crys¬ 
tallized  one  of  its  phases  in  “huzza- 
men,”  men  paid  to  shout  “huzza.”  An 
entry  in  a  Flying  Post  of  1715  says: 
“For  scores  of  huzza-men,  £40.” 

Less  jubilant,  though  not  less  eager, 
kinds  of  shouting  are  those  connected 
with  the  word  “hue”  in  hue-and-cry. 
“Hue”  stood  alone  once.  As  late  as 
1779  we  read  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine:  “As  soon  as  M.  Lally  appeared, 
a  hne  was  set  up  by  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly,  hisses,  pointing  threats  and  every 
abusive  name.”  Poor  M.  Lally!  And 
Drayton  wrote:  — 

Like  as  a  Heard  of  over-heated  Deere 
With  Hues  and  Hounds  recov’red 
every  where. 

Dr.  Murray  says  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  "hue,  as  distinct  from  cry, 
originally  meant  inarticulate  sound,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  as 
well  as  of  the  voice.  This  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  Blackstone,  who,  in  his 
“Commentaries,”  says:  “An  hue  .  .  • 
and  cry,  liutesium  et  clamor,  is  the  old 
common  law  process  of  pursuing,  with 
horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons.”  And 
until  1839  the  English  Police  Gazette 
used  the  phrase  in  its  sub-title,  which 
still  survives  in  the  Police  Gazette;  or, 
Hue-and-Cry,  published  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  for  Ireland.  Dickens  often 


used  the  phrase,  and  every  one  knows 
how  “six  gentlemen  upon  the  road” 
raised  the  hue-and-cry  against  poor 
Gilpin.  In  1734  a  critic  of  the  Northern 
Examiner  said  he  had  made  “hue-and- 
cry”  all  over  some  unlucky  author’s 
book,  and  found  not  what  he  sought. 
Reviewers  might  note  the  phrase. 

“Humbug”  is  an  instance  of  a 
word  which  sprang  no  one  knows 
whence,  and  has  survived  by  its  owu 
vitality.  It  dates  from  about  1750, 
when,  in  a  paper  of  the  time,  it  was 
noted: — 

There  is  a  word  very  much  in  vogue 
with  the  people  of  taste  and  fashion, 
which  though  it  has  not  even  the 
“penumbra”  of  a  meaning,  yet  makes 
up  the  sum  total  of  the  wit,  sense, 
and  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  peo¬ 
ple  of  taste  and  fashion!  ...  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  this  Humbug  is 
neither  an  English  word,  nor  a  deriv¬ 
ative  from  any  other  language.  It  is 
indeed  a  blackguard  sound,  made  use 
of  by  most  people  of  distinction!  It  is 
a  fine  make-weight  in  conversation, 
and  some  great  men  deceive  them¬ 
selves  so  egreglously  as  to  think  they 
mean  something  by  it! 

Three  years  later  in  the  Connoisseur. 
Earl  Orrery  wrote:  “Single  words,  in¬ 
deed,  now  and  then  broke  forth— such 
as  odious,  horrible,  detestable,  shocking. 
Humbug.  The  last  new-coined  expres¬ 
sion,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
nonsensical  vocabulary,  sounds  ab¬ 
surd  and  disagreeable  whenever  it  is 
pronounced.”  Evidently  the  new  word 
hit  hard.  It  was  jeered  at  as  belong¬ 
ing  only  to  the  pretenders  to  wit.  And 
for  a  time  the  word  was  used  to  denote 
a  witticism.  Killlgrew’s  Universal 
.Tester  (17.54)  contained  “a  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  .  .  .  bonmots  and  humbugs.” 
and  elsewhere  we  read  of  “sprightly 
humbugs  and  practical  jokes.”  And  in 
the  north,  and  in  Gloucestershire,  a 
humbug  was  a  sweetmeat 

Disraeli  wrote  in  Coningsby:  “A  gov- 
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eminent  of  statesmen  or  of  clerks?  Of 
Humbup  or  of  Humdrum?”  The  words 
are  subtly  antithetical,  humdrum  be¬ 
ing  always  allied  to  respectability  and 
lack  of  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful,  says 
Dr.  Murray,  whether  the  “drum”  has 
any  connection  with  “hum”  except  by 
a  very  usual  reduplicating  process. 
“Ilumtrum”  occurs  as  early  as  1553; 
but  the  word  begins  to  be  frequent 
only  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its 
meaning  is  admirably  suggested  by 
Addison  in  his  ninth  Spectator:  “The 
nuni-Drum  Club  .  .  .  was  made  up  of 
very  honest  Gentlemen,  of  peaceable 
Dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together, 
smoak  their  Pipes,  and  say  nothing  till 
Mid-night.”  As  a  noun,  denoting  a  dull 
person,  the  word  occurs  in  Jonson’s 
“Every  Man  in  His  Humour,”  and  Mr. 
Blackmore  says  in  “Perlycross:” 
“There  are  none  but  hum-drums  and 
jog-trots.”  “Humdrum”  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  humming  and 
sleeping  of  a  top,  and  by  low  buzzing 
sounds  conducive  to  slumber.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  the  same  associations  of 
rapid,  indistinct  sound  have  caused  the 
word  “hum”  to  carry  the  opposite  sense 
of  activity.  Mr.  Kipling  writes  in 
“Many  Inventions:”  “The  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  humming  with  Dacoits,”  and 
in  America,  and  now  in  England,  the 
signiflcance  of  the  word  has  been  so 
forced  up  that  to  “make  things  hum” 
is  to  make  them  very  lively  indeed. 
Thus  a  new  meaning  becomes  hostile 
to  an  older  one.  To  “hum  and  ha,”  to 
hem  and  stroke  one’s  beard,  is  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  antagonist  who  wants  to 
“make  things  hum.”  The  question 
arises,  did  this  intensification  of  the 
word  hum  take  place  in  America?  As 
in  so  many  cases  the  answer  is  no!  It 
is  but  a  return  to  an  old  English  sense. 
For  while  “hum”  kept  its  associations 
of  sleepiness  and  hesitation,  or,  at  the 
most,  a  suppressed  activity,  the  parti¬ 
ciple  “humming”  quite  early  detached 
itself  for  other  duty.  Thus,  “caught  in 


a  humming  lie”  occurs  in  Gayton’s 
“Notes”  (1654),  and  a  century  later 
Horace  Walpole  notes  that  “Humming 
Is  a  cant  word  for  vast.  A  pereon 
meaning  to  describe  a  very  large  bird, 
said,  ‘It  was  a  Humming  Bird.’  ”  Could 
there  be  a  quainter  instance  of  the 
quarrels  and  divergences  of  words  of 
the  same  family?  Humming,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  liquor,  meant  effervescing  and 
hence  strong,  intoxicating.  “The  wine 
was  humming  strong,”  says  Sir  Harry 
Wildalr.  But  here  the  child  had  been 
forestalled  by  the  parent.  “Hum” 
meant  strong,  or  double  ale,  long  before 
Sir  Harry  Wildalr’s  days.  It  is  so  used 
In  Ben  Jonson’s  “The  Devil  an  Ass,” 
and  Cotton  writes,  in  1670:  “The  best 
Cheshire  hum  e’er  drank  in  his  life.” 
Hence,  “hum-cap,”  a  cant  word  for  old 
mellow  beer  and— possibly— humpty- 
dumpty  in  its  old  meaning  of  ale  boiled 
with  brandy. 

A  phrase  with  a  curious  history  is 
“humble-ple.”  Why  humble  pie?  Pies 
are  not  humble  dishes,  nor  do  most 
people  feel  humble  when  they  are 
helped  to  pie.  Eating  the  leek  is  quite 
another  matter.  We  may  not  all  be, 
like  Pistol,  “qualmish”  at  the  smell  of 
that  wholesome  vegetable,  but  his 
swallowing  it  under  the  blows  of  Flu- 
ellen  is  a  picture  which  will  forever 
elucidate  and  consecrate  the  phrase. 
The  explanation  of  “humble  pie”  may 
still  be  new  to  many.  “Umbles”  are 
the  heart,  liver  and  other  inward  parts 
of  the  deer,  and  were  the  huntsman’s 
perquisites.  Dr.  Brewer  says:  “When 
the  lord  and  his  household  dined,  the 
venison  party  was  served  on  the  dais, 
but  the  humbles  were  made  into  a  pie 
for  the  huntsman  and  his  fellows.”  It 
seems  reasonable,  and  Dr.  Murray  sug¬ 
gests  that  “humble  pie”  combines  the 
two  notions  in  a  jocular  way.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Peacock,  in  “Maid  Marion,”  Rob¬ 
in  Hood  helped  the  sheriff  to  “numble 
pie  .  .  .  and  other  dainties  of  his  ta¬ 
ble.”  but  our  impression  has  always 
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been  that  the  sheriff  received  on  his 
piatter  the  choicest  cuts,  and  was  made 
to  eat  “humble  pie”  only  when  his 
stomach  was  rejoiced  and  full. 

It  Is  interesting  to  find  that  “hush"  as 
a  substantive,  meaning  silence,  was 
rarely  used  before  this  century.  Dr, 
Murray  suggests  that  Byron  popular¬ 
ized  this  poetic  use  of  the  word.  Thus, 
in  “Chllde  Harold;”— 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  be¬ 
tween 

Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk, 
yet  clear. 

Mellow’d  and  ndngllng,  yet  distinctly 
seen. 

The  Academy. 


Save  darken’d  Jura,  wliose  capt 
heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep,  etc. 

Before  Byron  only  two  such  examples 
are  given,  but  later  there  are  many. 
One  might  ramble  on  for  hours  in  this 
well-ordered  garden  of  words,  facts, 
legends  and  conceits.  It  is  a  harvesting 
of  the  past  that  Dr.  Murray  has  under¬ 
taken,  and  not  an  ear  of  his  gathered 
corn  is  empty  or  useless.  But  having 
set  out  to  entertain,  it  becomes  us  not 
to  weary.  Abruptly,  therefore,  we  hor- 
izontalize  our  pen. 


THE  FOOLISH  DOINGS  OF  AMY  FINCH. 


Miss  Amy  Finch  and  her  new  friend, 
Mrs.  Bagnall,  sat  in  the  window  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  fading  daylight. 
The  matron,  personally  conducted  by 
the  spinster  (whose  local  knowledge 
was  naturally  of  great  value),  had  just 
purcliased  at  the  annual  cheap  sale  two 
dozen  best  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It 
was  obviously  desirable  to  get  them 
marked  at  once,  and  as  Amy  was  justly 
celebrated  for  her  ornamental  letters, 
and  had  lately  evolved  a  very  prepos¬ 
sessing  B,  they  turned  into  the  spin¬ 
ster’s  room,  and  proceeded  one  to  mark, 
and  one  to  learn. 

Tea  was  presently  brought  in  by 
Mary,  the  chubby  little  mald-of-all- 
work,  and  while  they  sipped  the  two 
friends  chatted  in  peace  and  gratula- 
tion.  This  raid  had  certainly  been  very 
successful.  The  reductions,  Amy  was 
well  assured,  were  no  commercial  fic¬ 
tion.  As  recently  as  the  week  before 
last,  eightpence  halfpenny  had  been 
firmly  refused  for  these  very  handker¬ 
chiefs.  and  the  offer  came  from  Kirk- 
Kci.KCTic.  VC  I,,  r.xx.  120 


holm’s  one  lady  of  title,  who  naturally 
expected  some  concession  to  her  rank. 
At  sevenpence  three-farthings,  there¬ 
fore,  with  full  allowance  for  the  stain 
on  one  outside  (which  might  be  due  to 
Lady  Butsou’s  gloves,  or  fingers)  the 
hankeys  were  an  unusual  bargain.  Nor 
had  diplomacy  denied  Miss  Finch  a  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction.  Even  from  the  em¬ 
porium  door,  whither  she  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  not  angry  but  surprised,  Amy 
had  been  entreated  back.  “Compli¬ 
ments  from  the  Fancies,”  said  Cash, 
“and  three-halfpence  sha’n’t  part  you.” 
So  she  had  got  the  Rhine  Violets  at 
her  own  price,  though  ready,  if  need 
must,  to  give  the  three-and-three.  She 
had  even  dropped  an  empty  envelope 
that  she  might  return  to  the  counter 
with  self-respect,  and  yield  in  an  after¬ 
thought. 

The  ladies  had  suffered  some  extremity 
from  elbows  and  baskets,  and  Amy’s 
back  was  so  bad  that  at  the  substantial 
tea  that  would  honor  her  friend’s  de¬ 
parture,  she  meant  to  fly  to  potted 
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meat.  In  all  things,  however,  there  is 
give  and  take,  and  the  take  had  been 
a  right  good  catch. 

They  sank  into  contemplative  silence. 
Suddenly  Mrs.  Bagnall  looked  up  and 
said,  “Amy,  did  you  ever  have  an 
offer?” 

“Xo,”  Amy  answered  quite  simply, 
“I  never  did.” 

“They  say  that  every  woman  has  had 
one  chance.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  became  of  mine 
then.” 

“Some  other  woman  got  two,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Were  you  ever  at  all  pretty?” 

Mrs.  Bagnall  was  certainly  a  most 
uncircuitous  person.  But  she  asked  her 
blunt  questions  with  a  chirpy  inno¬ 
cence  that  almost  gave  her  the  immu¬ 
nity  of  childhood. 

“Yes,”  said  Amy,  stimulated  to  un¬ 
conventional  candor;  “yes,  I  think  I 
was.” 

“Ah,”  Mrs.  Bagnall  answered,  “there’s 
no  telling.  One  claims,  after  a  certain 
age,  the  right  to  have  been  a  beauty. 
It’s  the  brevet  rank  we  re<’eive  on  re¬ 
tiring.  Of  course,”  she  added,  “one 
need  not  be  pretty  to  be  pleasing. 
Yours,  my  dear,  is  a  very  good  face.” 

That  dry  and  belated  crumb  of  com¬ 
fort  did  not  content  Amy. 

“I  wish  you  would  believe  me,”  she 
said;  “I  tell  you  I  really  was.” 

She  rose  and  opened  an  old  mahog¬ 
any  desk  that  stood  upon  the  table. 

“'There  now,”  she  said,  blushing  rath¬ 
er  prettily,  “judge  for  yourself,”  and 
she  placed  a  photograph  in  Mrs.  Bag- 
nail’s  hand. 

It  had  been  taken  in  London  fifteen 
years  ago,  during  Amy’s  historic  plunge 
into  the  deeps  of  fashion.  An  early  ex¬ 
ample  of  some  permanent  process,  it 
was  quite  fresh  and  unfaded.  It  repre¬ 
sented  Amy  in  a  Dolly  Varden  dress— 
the  livery  of  a  certain  splendid 
bazar. 

“Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  in 
hushed  surprise.  “What  owls  the  men 


must  have  been!  You  were  a  lovely 
child— absolutely  lovely.” 

“I  certainly  was  pretty,”  Amy  an¬ 
swered.  “But  you  know  there  were 
troubles.  Papa  got  into  difficulties  .  .  . 
and  I  had  a  long  illness  ...  and  they 
made  me  wear  glasses  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
it’s  aii  fifteen  years  ago.  Wiiat  with 
one  thing  and  another— well,  you  see 
what  happened.” 

Amy  dropped  a  curtsey  and  laughed, 
but  her  spectacles  grew  misty  all  tlie 
same.  She  stooped  down  and  poked 
the  fire. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  “you 
are  very  well  as  you  are.  And  what, 
after  all,  are  looks?  Good  looks  do  not 
make  good  people.  We  must  not  look 
at  looks.” 

At  this  point  the  maid  fell  in  with  the 
lamp,  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  became  con¬ 
scious  of  urgent  claims  at  home. 

“Come  again  tomorrow,”  said  Amy, 
as  she  kissed  her  bosom-friend,  “and 
we’ll  go  on  with  the  marking.” 

The  photograph  lay  upon  the  table. 
Amy  took  it  up  and  looked  upon  h 
long.  Then,  moved  by  what  thought 
who  shall  say?— in  farewell  or  in  asser¬ 
tion  of  identity  still  maintained:  in  sad 
surrender  or  in  sadder  clinging— Amy 
brought  a  pen  and  on  the  white  border 
of  the  picture  inscribed  her  name.  Her 
callgraphy  was  her  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  suggested,  as  caligraphy 
sometimes  does,  delicacy  and  grace, 
which  Amy’s  voice  and  presence  quite 
failed  to  convey.  More  often  than  not 
handwriting  is  a  mere  misfit,  belying 
all  the  contours  of  character.  Once  in 
a  way  it  is  their  very  essence  and  dis¬ 
tillation.  It  expresses  the  soul  as  does 
the  tremendous  allegory  of  an  Eastern 
faith  the  astral  body— that  body  whicli 
is  a  man’s  veriest  self,  the  fabric  of  all 
his  deeds  and  dreams  and  desires. 

Having  thus  Impressed  her  sign-man¬ 
ual  upon  the  old  portrait,  Amy  put  it 
away,  and  clearing  her  mind  of  cob¬ 
webs,  took  out  the  potted  meat. 
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The  next  day  when  Mrs.  Bagnall  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge  upon  the  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  she  noticed  something 
unusual  in  Amy’s  manner.  It  was  noth- 
iug  very  striking— only  a  kind  of  half- 
at)straction,  and,  once  and  again,  the 
hovering  of  an  inward  smile. 

“Amy,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  when  her 
friend  had  lapsed  into  silence  with  her 
needle  threatening  society  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  an  unfinished  B,  “there  is  some¬ 
thing  on  your  mind.  Are  you  in  love?” 

Amy  started.  “What  do  you  mean?” 
she  said,  blushing  a  little. 

“Dear  me!”  exclaimed  her  friend.  “I 
meant  with  your  own  picture;  but  real¬ 
ly,  my  dear,  I  shall  think  it  is  with 
somebody  else’s.” 

“I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question,” 
Amy  said  after  a  short  pause,  “but  I 
think  I  sba’n’t  now.” 

Mrs.  Bagnall  applied  the  expected  de¬ 
gree  of  cajolery,  and  Amy  drew  from 
a  drawer  a  postal  wrapper. 

“It  is  mere  curiosity,”  she  said,  “but 
should  you  call  this  a  lady’s  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  hand?” 

“Oh,  a  lady’s— no,  a  gentleman’s. 
Really,  I  could  not  be  sure.  It’s  a  very 
pretty  hand,  anyhow.  Dear  me,  Amy! 
how  interesting.  Would  it  be  discreet 
!  to  ask  how  the  correspondence  began?” 

“Oh,  it  is  not  a  correspondence  at  all. 
We  arranged  an  exchange  of  papers 
through  the  ’Bazar.’  She—” 

“Oh,  Amy,  don’t  let  the  romance  ooze 
away  like  that.” 

“Well,  then,  the  person.  The  person 
I  sends  me  Black  and  White  In  return  for 
the  Graphic.  The  only  thing  that  mat¬ 
ters  is  the  address.  It  would  be  very 
awkward  to  write  Mrs.  H.  Austin  if  it 
really  were  a  gentleman.” 

“You  must  be  satisfied  with  H.  Aus¬ 
tin.” 

“But  that  sounds  rude.” 

“Oh.  never  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall. 
“It  will  goad  him  on  to  declare  him¬ 
self.” 

“Really.  Emily,”  answered  -Amy.  as 


she  rose  and  secreted  the  wrapper, 
“What  things  you  do  say.” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  “I  only 
meant  his  identity.” 

From  that  time  forward  Miss  Finch’s 
ami  inconnu  became  a  favorite  theme 
of  delicate  banter. 

Messages  were  intrusted  to  Amy  to 
be  faithfully  given  w’hen  next  she  was 
writing  to  Henry,  Hubert,  Hugh,  or 
Harold.  The  postman  was  made  acces¬ 
sory  to  much  circular  archness  relating 
to  furnishing  and  to  continental  tours. 
Volumes  containing  respectively  “Mr. 
H.”  and  “The  Lang  Coortin”  were 
pressed  upon  Amy’s  perusal.  Alto¬ 
gether  she  enjoyed  quite  an  Indian 
summer  of  matrimonial  allusion. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  any  vul¬ 
gar  publicity  attached  to  these  proceed¬ 
ings.  They  were  esoteric  and  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  strictly  kept  from  mascu¬ 
line  profanation. 

It  happened  one  afternoon,  however, 
that  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  having  occasion  to 
despatch  her  son  Augustus  to  Amy’s 
rooms  with  a  basket  of  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes— a  present  wherewith  she  was 
wont  inexpensively  to  promote  the 
gaiety  of  her  friends— thought  it  w’ould 
greatly  heighten  the  humor  of  a  sly  in¬ 
nuendo  to  make  the  innocent  youth  her 
medium.  Articled  clerks.  In  Mrs.  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  view,  were  exceedingly  inno¬ 
cent.  Mind  you  she  w’as  not  so  confi¬ 
dent  about  solicitors. 

“Bring  back  the  basket,”  she  said, 
“and  give  her  my  dear  love;  and  I  wish 
she  would  lend  me  Byron’s  enigma  on 
the  letter  H.  Say  It  begins, 

it  was  whispered  in  heaven’.” 

“It  is  not  Byron’s,”  said  Gus,  “it  is 
Miss  Fanshawe’s.  But  what’s  the  point 
of  the  allusion?” 

“Goodness!”  exclaimed  his  mother, 
amazed  at  the  learning  and  acuteness 
that  she  had  evoked— “What  is  the  boy 
talking  about?” 

“Why,  the  handle  Is  tied  up  with 
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string,”  said  Gus  inconsequently;  “real¬ 
ly  mother,  I  think  this  mission  would 
be  better  discharged  after  nightfall. 
However,  as  you  please.” 

With  good-natured  disgust  the  lad 
took  up  his  mother’s  bounty  and  de¬ 
parted. 

Asked' to  wait  in  Amy’s  room  (while 
the  maid  threw  the  artichokes  away) 
Augustus  looked  round  for  means  of 
amusement  On  the  table  lay  the 
W’orks  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  took  the 
book  up,  and  it  opened  at  “Mr.  H..” 
*‘Ah,”  he  thought  “H.  again.  There’s 
a  mystery  about  this.  More  is  meant 
than  meets  the— halloa!” 

Gus’s  eye  fell  upon  a  postal  wrapper 
whereon  the  address  was  hardly  dry. 
It  lay  upon  a  Graphic  which  had  been 
rolled  up,  and  then  allowed  to  uncurl. 
It  was  obviously  designed  for  the  post. 
The  address,  in  Amy’s  beautiful  band, 
was,  “H.  Austin,  The  Nest,  Ripon.” 

“Oh,  ho!”  said  Gus.  “This  lets  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  Good  old  Amy. 
What  a  lark.  The  Nest,  too!  That 
beats  .Terusalem  artichokes.  Go  in  and 
win,  Amy,  and  you’ll  have  the  little  tea¬ 
pot  that’s  spoiling  in  mother’s  box,  and 
live  very  happy  ever—” 

Again  the  lad’s  meditation  was  cut 
off  short  Half-hidden  under  a  little 
lady-like  inkstand  there  lay  a  photo¬ 
graph. 

“The  plot  thickens,’"  he  said,  and 
dragged  the  thing  out. 

“Well,  I’m  shot!”  exclaimed  Augus¬ 
tus,  as  he  recognized  the  face.  “I  nev¬ 
er  suspected  that  old  Amy  had  been  a 
beauty  in  her  day.  If  only  I  had  been 
twenty  years  earlier  in  the  field,  I 
should  have  lost  my  heart.  Where 
were  the  men’s  eyes,  I  wonder?” 

He  was  just  about  to  return  the  por¬ 
trait  to  its  lurking-place  when  a 
thought  leaped  into  his  brain.  Slightly 
curving  the  photograph,  that  it  might 
not  resist  the  rolling  that  would  follow, 
he  slipped  it  into  the  heart  of  the 
Graphic,  and  turned  away  from  the 


table.  Miss  Finch,  hurrying  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  with  the  empty  basket, 
found  him  studying  intently  “The  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  Glen.” 

“How  kind  of  your  mother,”  said 
Amy.  “But  she  must  not  rob  herself, 
you  know.” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  afraid,”  Gus  answered. 
“Mother  is  very  honest  in  that  way. 
She  gave  me  a  message  for  you.  Miss 
Amy— it  was — something  about — never 
mind!  you  can  ask  her  to-morrow.” 

And  rather  red  and  confused,  Gus 
made  for  the  door. 

“Oh  dear,”  said  Amy,  “he  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  basket.  I  must  take  it  up 
this  afternoon,  I  suppose.  How  queer 
he  was  about  the  message.” 

Conscience  had  made  a  coward  of  the 
articled  clerk.  Any  reference  to  the 
letter  H  seemed  like  confession  of  the 
Graphic’s  secret  enclosure. 

That  evening  the  young  fellow  en¬ 
countered  Miss  Amy  .at  the  post-oflice. 
She  was  forcing  into  the  box  a  stub¬ 
born  and  protracted  roll.  As  he  raised 
his  hat  he  reddened  again,  and  felt  an 
inward  questioning. 

“Practical  people,”  he  said,  “should 
be  kept  out  of  the  joke  department.” 

It  was  almost  an  epigram,  and  he 
made  a  note  of  it. 

Two  days  later  Amy  Finch  stepped 
into  Mrs.  Bagnall’s  drawing-room  with 
the  look  of  a  woman  walking  in  lier 
sleep. 

“Emily,”  she  said,  “am  I  mad?  Read 
this,  and  tell  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  when  in 
silence,  save  for  inaudible  ejaculations, 
she  had  extracted  the  essence  of  a  four- 
page  letter,  “that  depends  on  the  an¬ 
swer  you  mean  to  give.” 

“Then  it  is— it  really  is— what  it 
seems  to  be?” 

“That  again  depends.  If  it  seems  to 
be  an  offer  of  marriage,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  what  it  seems.  ‘Hubert 
Austin.’  You  see  I  was  right.  Oh, 
Amy,  I  am  so  glad.” 
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“But,  Emily,  it  is  so  sudden,  so 
strange  altogether.” 

“Why,  you  poor  little  thing,  you  are 
shaking  like  a  leaf.  Sit  down  here  and 
I’ll  rub  your  silly  cold  hands.  Why,  I 
daresay  it  is  not  so  sudden  as  you  make 
out.  How  long  have  you  been  writing 
to  one  another?” 

“We  have  never  written  a  word  ex¬ 
cept  our  mutual  address— I  mean  our 
two  addresses.  The  most  that  ever  we 
have  done  has  been  to  mark  a  passage 
that  we  liked.” 

“All  about  love,  of  course.” 

“You  know,  Emily,  I  wouldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  should  not  have 
gone  so  far  as  I  did  ...  it  was  only 
criticism  of  books  ...  if  I  had  known 
for  certain  that  it  was  a  man.” 

“Well,  you  know  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Baguall,  “and  that  is  enough.  Of 
course  you  saw  the  line  written 
across?” 

“No,”  answered  Amy.  “What  does 
it  say?” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  “nothing  of 
any  importance,  only,  ‘I  shall  arrive  to¬ 
morrow  at  12.30,’  ” 

“Oh,  dear,  dear,”  said  Amy,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  “what  shall  I  do?” 

“First,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  “you  will 
take  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  slice  of 
cake.  And  then  you  and  I  will  walk 
liack  to  your  house.  Why,  bless  you, 
if  you  had  only  refused  them  once  and 
twice  a  day  as  I  used  to  do  in  India, 
you  would  not  worry  yourself  about 
an  offer.” 

“Then  I  suppose  I  must  refuse  him, 
you  think?” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bagnall,  “we 
are  not  in  India,  and  .  .  .  we’ll  see. 
Give  the  poor  man  a  hearing;  I  tell  you, 
we’ll  see.” 

So  they  went  to  Amy’s  room  and 
waited. 

The  knock  came.  Then  Mrs.  Bagnall 
pressed  her  friend’s  hand  and  withdrew 
upstairs. 

“Mr.  Austin,”  said  the  maid,  with 


awful  curiosity  rounding  her  eyes,  and 
there  stepped  into  the  room  a  young 
man  of  tv\’enty-eight  or  so.  A  pleasant¬ 
faced  fellow,  frank  and  kindly;  a  gen¬ 
tleman  all  over. 

The  room  was  dark  under  the  bright¬ 
est  conditions,  and  that  was  a  day  of 
cloud.  Amy,  sitting  at  its  fa.  „hest  ex¬ 
tremity,  was  only  dimly  visible  from 
the  doorway. 

“Forgive  me,”  said  the  young  man, 
as,  hardly  sure  of  his  way,  he  advanced 
slowly;  “I  ought  to  have  prepared  you. 
Say  that  you  forgive  me.” 

He  stood,  and  tossing  away  his  cap, 
held  out  his  two  hands. 

Trembling  and  in  silence  Amy  came 
to  meet  him.  But  there  was  such  gen¬ 
erous  sweetness  in  the  impulsive  face 
ns  made  her  feel  that  she  should  not 
long  be  afraid.  She  put  her  hands  into 
his,  and  let  her  eyes  fall.  Then  she 
felt  the  hands  that  held  hers  close  with 
a  convulsive  clasp. 

She  looked  up,  and  fancied  that  the 
young  man’s  face  had  grown  a  little 
pale.  Then,  before  she  could  say  any¬ 
thing,  before  she  could  even  think  any¬ 
thing,  Austin  was  pleading  his  cause, 
as  ardently  as  the  most  exacting  maid¬ 
en  could  desire. 

“Amy,”  he  said,  “it  is  not  so  sudden 
as  it  seems.  I  believe  in  impulse.  Im¬ 
pulse  is  a  pigeon  flying  home,  and  rea¬ 
son  is  a  blind  man  tapping  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  in  a  strange  street  But  I  have 
not  trusted  impulse  alone.” 

“Why,  what  could  you  know  about 
me?”  Amy  said. 

“Oh,  almost  everything,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “Your  handwriting  told  me  a 
great  deal.  I  have  studied  graphology, 
and  a  letter  is  like  a  living  presence  to 
me.  As  I  read  it  I  hear  the  tones  of 
the  voice  and  see  the  changes  of  the 
face.  But  your  writing,  Amy!— It  is  a 
perfect  revelation  of  yoursel"  If  you 
want  to  keep  your  secrets  you  must  em¬ 
ploy  a  secretary. 

“Do  you  really  think  that?”  Amy 
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asked  in  some  alarm.  “Not,  of  course, 
that  I  have  any  secrets.” 

“Oh  you  must  not  take  me  quite  liter¬ 
ally.  But  in  soberest  truth  there  is  a 
singularly  personal  quality  in  your 
hand.  It  has  a  perfume  of  its  own.  It 
made  me  think  of  violets.” 

“I  daresay,”  Amy  remarked.  “Rhine 
violets.” 

“No,  no,  it  was  purely  spiritual  sug¬ 
gestion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  hate  the 
smell  of  violets— you  might  as  well  put 
mud  upon  your  handkerchief.” 

“Oh  dear,”  said  Amy,  “I  got  a  new 
bottle  to-day!” 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘Oh  dear?’  From 
this  time  forth  you  will  not  smell  of 
violets,  but  violets  will  smell  of 
you.” 

“I  don’t  like  compliments,”  said  Amy, 
unsuspicious  of  a  plagiarism  from  Her¬ 
rick. 

“When  the  truth  is  a  compliment  you 
must  learn  to  bear  it.  But,  Amy,  it 
was  not  only  your  writing  that  made 
me  love  you.  You  talked  to  me  in  little 
crosses  with  blue  pencil.  I  never  knew 
such  judgment  as  yours.  You  drink 
tlie  spirit  of  a  book  like  wine.” 

"I  never  drink  wine,”  said  Amy.  “All 
our  family  were  abstainers.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  Austin  answered;  “but 
that  is  not  the  point  now.  Y’ou  are  the 
very  pope  of  critics,  and  infallible 
whether  you  speak  from  chair  or  sofa. 
That  made  me  love  you,  Amy— your 
amazing  literary  instinct— for  good 
books  are  my  life-blood.  I  want  to 
write  a  good  book  myself.  Y'ou  will 
help  me,  won’t  you?” 

“Oh  dear,”  .said  Amy,  “I  am  very 
slow  and  dreadfully  shallow.” 

“It  is  at  your  slow  and  shallow 
feet—” 

“Oh,  my  feet  are  well  enough,”  said 
Amy. 

“Yes,  yes;  but  figuratively.  Let  me 
sit  at  the  feet  of  a  good  woman  while 
the  critics  snarl  and  wrangle.  I  believe 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  pure  heart.” 


“I  think  you  are  very  impulsive,” 
Amy  said,  after  a  momentary  pause. 

“Did  I  not  begin  by  confessing  that? 
But  I  have  shown  you  that  I  am  calcu¬ 
lating,  too.” 

“I  think  ...  if  I  were  to  .  .  .  you 
would  be  sorry  by-and-by  ...  I  have 
no  money,  except  .  .  .” 

“Money!  If  I  had  been  a  fortune- 
hunter  do  you  suppose  I  should  have 
made  no  inquiry?” 

“I  only  wanted  you  to  know  how 
things  are.  And  then  I  am  older  than 
you— a  great  deal  older,  I  should  think.” 
Amy  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
went  on  with  a  little  gulp  of  diflicult 
resolution.  “My  birthday  will  be  on 
Tuesday,  and  I  shall  be—” 

“Don’t  tell  me,”  Austin  broke  in,  “I 
w'on’t  hear;”  his  fingers  went  up  to  his 
ears— “positively  and  absolutely  I 
won’t.  Amy,  your  present  shall  be  the 
engagement-ring.” 

“Nonsense,”  said  Amy,  “I  will  save 
you  from  your  own  rashness.  Besides 
I  shall  want  a  long  time  to  think.” 

Y'et  on  Tuesday  the  ring  came— and 
stayed.  For  the  two  young  people  had 
met  many  times,  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  and 
Mrs.  Sedgwick,  having  made  searching 
inquiry,  both  of  the  lover  himself,  and 
also  of  lawyers,  bankers,  and  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  two,  had  with  one  voice  deliv¬ 
ered  their  judgment 

“Amy,”  this  emphatic  pronouncement 
ran,  “if  you  don’t  say  ‘Yes,’  an  asylum 
is  your  place.” 

So  the  engagement  was  announced, 
and  Kirkholm  almost  lost  its  head. 
Never  since  Carry  Whitworth  “went 
off”  with  that  disreputable  reporter  had 
there  been  such  talk.  Excitement  and 
tea  ran  high.  Scones  and  wigs  and 
apple-cake,  pairs  of  fowls  and  ham 
with  pink  frills,  made  the  hospitable 
tables  groan— possibly  also  one  of  the 
guests. 

But.  groaning  or  gay,  Mr.  Austin 
made  an  excellent  impression.  He  gave 
himself  no  airs,  professed  his  devotion 
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to  wigs,  admired  the  neighboring  scen¬ 
ery.  and  was  exactly  enough  in  love. 

During  this  period  the  behavior  of 
Giis  Sedgwick  excited  some  remark; 
not  a  great  deal,  for  Mr.  Austin  and 
Amy  Finch  were  as  much  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  could  manage.  His  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Mrs.  Whitw’orth  observed  and 
denounced  him.  He  sat  where  he  could 
watch  the  affianced  pair,  and  chuckled. 
Now’,  as  his  affectionate  friends  justly 
remarked,  that  was  not  the  w’ay  for  a 
young  man  to  behave. 

In  a  month  the  festivities  w’ere  ovei’, 
and  life  paled  down  to  its  cold  and 
normal  gray.  The  tables  lost  their  rosy 
frills:  Mr.  Austin  was  back  at  Ripon. 
Mrs.  Whitworth  had  neuralgia. 

But  Amy!  Oh,  it  was  w’orth  one’s 
while  to  look  at  Amy.  Her  month  of 
life  had  been  put  back.  If  this  was 
j  not  April  come  again,  surely  it  w’as  a 
j  time  almost  as  fair,  and  tenderer  and 
sw’eeter.  The  record  of  the  pinching 
1  years  seemed  half  erased.  The  hard 
]  and  prim  little  lines  softened  into  gra- 
1  cions  curves.  Her  hair,  always  rich 
and  beautiful,  caught  a  ripple  and  a 
‘  gleam.  Her  light-gray  eyes  grew’  dark 
i  and  full  of  dreams.  Her  very  figure 
i  ripened. 

Gus  Sedgwick  ceased  to  chuckle.  He 
gazed  at  Amy  still,  but  he  gazed  in  .a 
kind  of  awe.  So  might  the  conjurer 
gaze  from  w’hose  apparatus  of  deceit 
had  sprung  in  very  deed  a  gracious 
!  miracle.  During  Austin’s  stay,  this 
singular  change  in  Amy  had  been  less 
i  obvious.  Perhaps  excitement  overlaid 

I  it.  Perhaps  it  needed  time  to  strike  its 
roots  into  the  heart  before  it  blossomed 
in  the  lips  and  eyes.  Looking  at  Amy 
now,  many  a  portly  bachelor  fluttered 
!  his  w’atch-chain  with  a  sigh,  and  said, 
I  “ITow’  blind  I  must  have  been!” 

So  time  w’cnt  on  and  there  was  talk 
about  the  w’edding— not  as  an  event  ur¬ 
gent  and  imminent,  but  as  of  some¬ 
thing  that  was  surely  stealing  on.  Al¬ 
ready  Mrs.  Sedgw’ick’s  tea-pot  had  ar¬ 


rived,  thoroughly  scoured,  not  to  say 
scratched,  and  bearing  this  inscription: 
‘‘Humble,  1  know,  dearest  Amy,  but  let 
me  be  the  f-rst." 

It  was  in  the  late  spring,  w’hen  the 
engagement  was  about  six  months  old, 
that  Austin  came  to  pay  his  second  vis¬ 
it  Possibly  he  came  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  great  event.  At  any  rate 
Mrs.  Whitw’ell  leaped  to  that  conclusion 
and  a  lacquered  card-tray.  Perhaps 
one  should  say  f/ic  lacquered  card-tray, 
for  it  was  a  w’ell-know’n  feature  of 
Klrkholm  commerce,  Amy  had  asked 
its  price  at  three  successive  sales,  and 
had  really  meant  to  buy  it  w’hen  it  had 
come  down  another  rung  or  tw’o. 

One  day  Amy,  instigated  by  Mrs. 
Bagnall,  gave  her  lover  a  little  dinner. 
That  friend  w’as  the  only  other  guest, 
but  still  anxieties  were  deep  and  pit- 
falls  many.  There  w’as  the  cracked 
soiip-i)late.  and  there  w’as  thelandlady’s 
temper,  and  there  were  Mary’s  thumbs. 
But  all  these  difficulties  w’ere  negotiat¬ 
ed  or  surmounted.  It  really  w’as  going 
to  be  a  very  nice  little  dinner.  Mrs. 
Lewthwaite  (so  w’as  the  landlady 
named)  had  come  out  w’lth  unexpected 
gusto.  The  dining-room,  w’hich  she  had 
generously  lent,  did  exceedingly  w’ell. 
Mr.  Lew’thwaite’s  slippers  w’ere  not  ob¬ 
vious,  and  when  it  w’as  certain  that  his 
lady  w’ould  not  bo  looking  in  again, 
Amy  w’ould  run  up  and  w’hip  aw’ay  the 
white  embroidery  antimacassars. 
«*•***• 

It  was  done.  All  w’as  perfect,  except 
the  smell  of  baked  plates. 

*««<*** 

It  W’as  over.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better.  If  Mary  l\nd  nudged  to 
call  attention  to  things  that  she  was 
handing,  that  was  an  hospitable  w’eak- 
ness. 

Austin  had  been  left  to  the  enjoy- 
n  ent  of  the  claret  over  a  cigarette. 

“Yes,  and  he  did  enjoy  it,  too,”  said 
Mrs.  Bagnall.  w’ho  had  presented  the 
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wine  and  the  salmon.  “It  was  good, 
though  I  say  it.” 

So  there  was  a  delightful  flutter  of 
congratulation  while  Amy  began  to 
think  about  the  tea. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  something. 
Hubert  had  asked  her  to  sew  a  button 
o  his  glove:  the  glove  would  be  in  his 
coat  pocket:  she  would  get  the  thing 
done  ready  for  his  return. 

With  a  strange  sense  of  daring  inti¬ 
macy,  Amy  felt  about  in  the  many- 
pocketed  masculine  garment.  Pockets, 
pockets  everywhere,  yet  not  a  glove  to 
.  .  .  Yes;  here  it  was.  No!  another 
cigarette-case — or  might  it  be  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  gloves?  There  seemed  to  be 
no  other  possible  lurking-place.  She 
took  the  slender  case  into  her  hands, 
and  glanced  within  its  compartments. 

A  photograph.  Well,  she  was  not 
jealous;  but  whose  picture  did  he  carry 
about? 

Not  hers  anyhow,  for  Hubert  had 
never  wished  to  have  it  taken. 

She  must  look. 

Guiltily,  yet  not  without  a  sort  of  in¬ 
ward  justification,  Amy  took  the  photo¬ 
graph  out  and  held  it  up  to  the  hissing 
hall-light. 

It  was  her  own  picture— that  picture 
which,  seven  months  ago,  had  so  mys¬ 
teriously  disappeared. 

How  on  earth  had  it  come  into  Hu¬ 
bert’s  possession? 

At  first  Amy’s  mind  had  room  for 
nothing  but  that  wonder. 

Then  the  beauty  of  her  own  face  mas¬ 
tered  her,  filling  her  with  memories 
and  wistful  dreams. 

And  then— swift  and  sure  as  a  shaft 
of  light— the  truth  smote  into  her  heart. 

Some  one  had  sent  Austin  her  picture, 
and  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  that. 
And  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw 
her  living  face,  desecrated  by  the 
trampling  feet  of  fifteen  pitiless  years, 
he  had  felt  the  keenest  stab  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  That  momentary  falling  of 
his  countenance  and  that  swift  recov¬ 


ery  had  told  all  the  story.  A  very  trag¬ 
ic  comedy  had  been  acted  within  two 
beats  of  the  heart. 

How  gallantly,  how  chivalrously,  he 
had  behaved!  Amy  loved  him  better 
than  she  had  ever  loved  him  yet,  now 
that  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  heart  that 
Hubert  did  not  love  Tier.  How  plainly 
the  road  which  had  been  traversed  with 
undistinguishing  eyes  unrolled  itself  be¬ 
fore  her  now!  In  that  cocoon  of  self- 
beguilements,  whereby  Hubert,  intent 
at  first  on  cheating  only  her,  had  final¬ 
ly  all  but  cheated  himself,  she  saw  the 
spinning  of  every  thread.  When  he 
looked  upon  the  faded  original  of  the 
picture,  he  had  felt  with  instinctive 
nobility  that  one  thing  must  be  done. 
The  ill-fruit  of  his  romantic  folly  must 
be  gathered  by  him  alone.  The  woman 
must  not  eat  of  its  bitter  ashes. 

Never  to  tell  her;  not  to  let  her  know. 

That  line  from  Hubert’s  beloved 
Enoch  Arden,  upon  which  his  voice 
always  seemed  to  tremble  and  break, 
rose  naturally  in  Amy’s  mind. 

He  was  so  completely  saturated  with 
Tennj'son,  that  his  resolution,  Amy 
thought,  might  have  shaped  itself  to 
that  piteous  refrain. 

Sometimes  the  rule  had  been  difficult 
acting;  sometimes  he  had  lost  himself 
in  his  part;  but  he  had  never  loved  her. 
Well,  the  last  lines  would  soon  be  spok¬ 
en,  and  the  lights  put  out. 

“Oh,”  thought  poor,  desolated  Amy, 
“if  for  one  hour  he  had  loved  me  I 
could  have  borne  it  better.  But  the 
girl  whom  he  loved  was  dead  long  ago. 
I  was  only  her  ghost.  When  he  want¬ 
ed  to  be  fond  of  me,  he  had  to  read  the 
picture  into  my  face.” 

“Amy,”  came  a  voice  from  the  stairs, 
“what  on  earth  are  you  about?  Mr. 
Austin  and  I  are  abusing  one  another 
like  pickpockets;  come  and  make  peace 
.  .  .  and  tea.” 

“All  right.”  Amy  answered.  “I  had  to 
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do  something.”  She  replaced  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  the  case.  Then  she  moistened 
her  lips  and  hummed  a  little  tune,  and 
ran  lightly  upstairs. 

Act  ?  Why,  if  it  came  to  that,  women 
could  act  as  well  as  men.  Better  per¬ 
haps;  God  help  them  I — they  had  more 
practice. 

“Amy,”  said  Mrs.  Baguall,  “we  are 
quarrelling  over  Enoch  Arden.  Was  he 
a  hero  or  a  fool?” 

“Both,”  said  Amy;  “good  men  always 
are.” 

“Dear  me!”  remarked  Mrs.  Baguall. 
“how  epigrammatic  some  folks  are! 
Let  ««  run  downstairs,  Mr.  Austin, 
and  come  back  clever.” 

All  through  that  sleepless  night,  salt 
with  tears,  acrid  with  humiliation, 
Amy  groped  her  way  toward  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  the  resolution  to  give 
her  “lover”  up,  for  that  had  been  taken 
on  the  instant  of  discovery. 

The  mode  of  emancipation  was  the 
difficulty;  for  her  slave  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  refuse  his  freedom.  All  his  chiv¬ 
alry  and  all  his  self-delusion  would 
urge  him  to  make  jewels  of  his  chains. 

“Never  to  tell  him;  not  to  let  him 
know.”  Enoch  Arden’s  resolution  was 
capable  of  feminine  adoption.  She 
must  save  Hubert  from  the  teeth  of 
that  remorse  which  would  prey  upon 
the  knowledge  of  her  knowledge. 

But  how  was  the  thing  to  be  done? 

Happily— for  to  Amy’s  direct  and  un¬ 
imaginative  nature  tne  burden  of  duplic¬ 
ity  was  heavy  to  bear — Austin  was 
leaving  Kirkholm  the  next  day.  To 
send  him  away  without  decisive  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  wedding-time  was  natural 
enough. 

In  that  matter,  to  be  indefinite  is  to 
be  maidenly. 

During  the  hours  of  their  last  even¬ 
ing  she  did  not  betray  herself.  Pale¬ 
ness  and  a  few  tears  became  the  occa¬ 
sion  welL  enough.  When  next  day  Amy 
waved  from  the  platform,  her  lover 


never  divined  what  gave  the  fluttering 
handkerchief  its  little  touch  of  tragedy. 

As  soon  as  the  sharpest  need  for  de¬ 
ception  was  over,  Amy’s  part  was  poor¬ 
ly  played.  At  first  her  friends  believed 
that  Hubert’s  departure  might  well  ac¬ 
count  for  the  pale  cheeks  and  swollen 
lids.  But  very  quickly  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  something  had  gone  wrong. 

Good  little  Mrs.  Bagnall  burrowed 
gallantly  towards  the  core  of  the  mys¬ 
tery,  but,  somehow  or  other,  always 
missed  the  way.  There  had  been  no 
quarrel;  the  engagement  held,  and  Amy 
was  only  a  little  worried;  and  Mrs. 
Bagnall  could  not  help  her— save  by 
leaving  her  alone.  But  Gus  Sedgwick, 
as  often  as  the  chance  occurred,  stared 
at  Amy.  He  did  not  chuckle,  but  often 
whistled  between  his  teeth— a  medita¬ 
tive  whistle. 

One  day,  a  month  after  Austin’s  de¬ 
parture,  Augustus  poured  into  a  basket 
a  quart  of  gooseberries,  designed  for 
the  morrow’s  tart  at  home,  and  slipped 
out  by  the  back-door.  The  basket,  he 
hoped,  would  give  him  the  entrie  of 
Amy’s  room,  and  there  was  something 
that  he  must  say  to  her. 

His  plan  succeeded.  Amy  came  in 
looking  so  white  and  fragile,  so  weary 
and  old,  that  Gus’s  heart  bled  for  her. 
“I  am  so  much  obliged,”  she  said,  hold¬ 
ing  out  her  hand,  and  calling  up  the 
ready  piteous  smile.  “What  beauti¬ 
ful-” 

“Hang  the  gooseberries,”  Interrupted 
Gus.  “Miss  Amy,  I  can’t  bear  to  see 
you  like  that.  I  once  thought  I 
had  done  such  a  mighty  clever  thing, 
and  now— I  wish  I’d  cut  my  hand  off 
first.” 

“Oh  Gus,”  said  poor  Amy,  forgetting 
her  own  trouble  for  a  moment  at  the 
sight  of  the  lad’s  distress,  “you  have 
not  been  betting  again?” 

“No,”  said  Gus,  “didn’t  I  promise? 
Oh,  Miss  Amy,  it  was  I  who  shoved  it 
in.  Just  for  a  lark,  you  .enow.  In  the 
‘Mr.  H.’  days.” 
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“Shoved  what?”  asked  Amy,  too 
much  puzzled  to  reject  the  vulgar 
word. 

“Why,  the  picture.  Miss  Amy— the 
confounded— I  mean  the  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture.” 

“Oh,  Gus,”  said  Amy,  pressing  her 
hands  together,  “was  it  you?  I  think 
I  must  sit  down  for  one  moment.  I 
don’t  feel  quite  well.” 

In  a  moment  Gus  was  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet. 

“Miss  Amy,”  he  blurted  out,  with 
many  sniffs  and  gulps,  “I  know  all 
about  it.  You’ve  had  a  regular  bust-up, 
and  he  has  chucked  you,  and  it  is 
breaking  your  heart.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Amy,  “you  are  quite 
wrong.” 

“Bosh,”  answered  Gus:  “you  don’t 
gammon  me.  It’s  just  killing  you; 
why,  your  hand” — he  caught  it  in  his 
own — “is  like  an  egg-shell.  Well,  look 
here;  as  soon  as  I’ve  got  money  for  the 
fare.  I’ll  go  to  Ripon  and  horsewhip 
the  beastly  sweep.  I  will,  I  swear  I 
will;  so  that’s  settled.  And  now,  Amy, 
this  is  what  matters  most.  Don’t  you 
cry.  There  are  other  fellows  besides 
him.  Amy- 1  don’t  mind  a  bit:  upon 
my  word,  I  don’t— /’R  marry  you.” 

For  the  first  time  during  many  days 
Amy’s  eyes  brightened  with  a  smile. 
Forgetting  her  propriety,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  Gus’s  hair. 

“Thank  you,  Gus,”  she  said;  “you  are 
a  dear  good  boy.” 

“I  suppose  you’ll  like  it  to  be  soon?” 
he  asked  stoutly,  if  a  little  ruefully. 

The  I.elsure  Hour. 


“Well,  no,,”  she  answered;  “I  am 
deeply  grateful,  Gus,  but  I  think  I  can¬ 
not—” 

Her  speech  broke  ofif.  The  merri¬ 
ment  in  her  eyes  changed  into  resoiu- 
tion. 

“Gus,”  she  said,  “I  accept  your 
offer-” 

“All  right,”  said  Gus,  buttoning  up 
his  coat.  “Upon  my  word,  I  don’t 
mind.” 

“So  far  as  this.  I  will  be  engaged  to 
you  for  one  week.” 

“What’s  the  good  of  that?”  said  Gus. 
“Blest  if  I  understand.” 

“Don’t  try,”  said  Amy.  “But,  believe 
me,  you  will  render  me  a  great  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Suddenly  a  keen  look  flashed  out  of 
the  lad’s  eyes. 

“You  are  going  to  humbug  Austin,” 
he  said.  “It  is  you  who  want  to  break 
it  off.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  solemnly,  “I  want 
to  break  it  off.” 

“Why,  Miss  Amy?”  he  asked,  moved 
by  her  manner.  “Tell  me  why.” 

“Because  I  love  him,  Gus;  because  I 
love  him.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  any  more,”  said  Gus, 
reddening  and  turning  away. 

Then  he  advanced  to  Amy  with  a  soft 
brightness  in  his  eyes. 

“Not  because  of  our  week’s  engage¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “but  .  .  .  for  other  rea¬ 
sons  .  .  .  will  you  give  me  one  kiss?” 

Amy  threw  her  arms  around  him, 
and  cried  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 


THE  ALCALDE  WHO  WAS  A  CHARCOAL-BURNER.* 


1. 

Another  daj’  I  will  narrate  the  tragic 
events  that  preceded  the  entrance  of 

•Translated  for  The  EcU'ctlc  Magazine  li.v  .lean 
Raymond  lUdvel!. 


the  French  into  the  Moorish  town  of 
Guadix,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
how  its  infuriated  inhabitants  mal¬ 
treated  and  killed  the  mayor,  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Trujillo,  who  had  been  accused  of 
not  having  dared  to  go  out  to  face  the 
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Freucli  army  with  liis  tliree  liuudred 
countrymen,  armed  with  guns,  swords, 
knives  and  slings. 

To-day,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
indicate  the  state  in  which  affairs  were 
when  the  heroic  episode,  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer  occurred,  I  will  say  that 
his  Excellency,  the  Benor  Conde  Don 
Sebastian!,  as  the  traitors  called  him, 
was  Captain  General  of  Grenada.  The 
governor  of  the  district  of  Guadlx  was 
General  Godinot,  successor  to  the  Col¬ 
onel  of  Dragoons,  Monsieur  Corbineau, 
who  had  the  glory  of  occupying  the 
city  on  the  IGth  of  February,  1810. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  that 
detested  date  and  Napoleon’s  troops 
continued  to  maintain  good  order  in 
Guadlx.  and  that  town,  famous  for  re¬ 
volt  and  guerilla  warfare,  was  already 
as  quiet  as  a  pool  of  oil.  One  scarcely 
even  saw  a  good  patriot  hanging  from 
the  balcony  of  ttie  town  hall.  The  pop¬ 
ulace  began  to  jabber  French,  and 
even  the  children  knew  how  to  say 
“dldon”  in  speaking  of  the  conquerors, 
which  was  a  clear  indication  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
had  made  great  progress.  This  led  the 
dwellers  beyond  the  Pyrenees  to  hope 
for  a  speedy  union  of  the  two  coim- 
tries.  Already  the  grandmothers 
danced  (the  grandmothers  of  the 
grand.sons  of  traitors,  not  mine, 
thank  heaven!)  they  danced.  I  say  with 
the  conquering  officers  of  Marengo. 
Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  idle  beauty  had  even  looked 
with  kindly  eyes  at  this  or  that  grena¬ 
dier,  dragoon  or  hussar  horn  in  distant 
iands. 

All  public  documents  of  the  reign  of 
Fernando  VII.  had  the  following  note 
added,  “Preserved  for  the  reign  of  our 
king.  Sefior  Don  Jos6  Napoleon  I.” 
Those  sons  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
deigned  to  hear  mass  on  Sundays  and 
feast  days,  although  the  generals  and 
superior  oflloers  listened,  like  atheists 
of  the  highest  rank,  lolling  upon  the 


chairs  in  the  chancel  and  smoking  huge 
pipes.  The  friars  of  San  Agustln,  San 
Diego,  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  had  consumed  all  the  sacred  Host 
and  had  been  driven  from  their  con¬ 
vents  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
serve  as  quarters  for  the  Gauls.  In 
fact,  all  was  peace,  official  joy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  under  penalty  of  death,  in 
the  old  court  of  those  enemies  of 
Christ,  who  reigned  in  Guadix  by  the 
grace  of  Allah  and  his  prophet  Maho¬ 
met. 

II. 

Under  these  circumstances.  the 
butcher  of  Guadix  was  obliged  to  close 
his  doors  because  there  were  no  more 
beasts  to  kill.  The  cows,  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  lambs  and  goats,— In  fact,  all 
the  live  stock  of  the  territory  had  been 
devoured  by  those  foreigners,  besides 
all  the  hams,  turkeys,  chickens,  fowls, 
pigeons  and  tame  rabbits  of  the  city, 
for  no  one  had  ever  before  seen  human 
beings  eat  so  much. 

The  country  people,  always  frugal, 
kept  on  eating  vegetables,  raw,  boiled 
or  fried.  But  the  conquerors  needed 
meat— fresh  meat,  a  good  deal  of  It  and 
that  right  soon. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  French  general 
remembered  that  the  district  of  Guadix 
was  made  up  of  numerous  towns,  and 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  as 
yet  unsubdued. 

“It  Is  necessary,”  he  said  to  his 
troops,  “that  the  protection  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  be  extended  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  March  Into  all  the  cities,  villages 
and  farms  under  my  command.  Take 
them  the  good  news  of  the  arrival  of 
Don  .Tos^  I.  upon  the  throne  of  San  Fer¬ 
nando.  Take  possession  of  them  in  his 
name,  and  bring  me,  upon  your  re¬ 
turn,  all  the  live  stock  that  you  find  in 
their  corrals  and  sheepfolds.  Long 
live  the  Emperor!” 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  there 
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marched  ten  or  twelve  columns  of  two 
hundred  men  each,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Marquisate  of  Zenet,  towards  Gor, 
Ix)s  Montes  and  the  towns  situated  up¬ 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  Among  the  latter— 
and  here  we  have  the  episode  to  which 
I  referred  when  I  took  up  my  pen  to¬ 
day,— nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
snowy  Mulhacem,  lay  the  very  old 
town  of  Lapeza,  famed  twenty  leagues 
around  for  the  indomitable  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  their  Arabic  appear¬ 
ance  and  half  savage  customs.  It  was 
celebrated  in  the  Moorish  wars,  and  its 
half  ruined  castie  still  brings  to  mind 
the  name  of  its  valiant  governor,  Ber- 
nadino  de  Villalta,  a  worthy  adversary 
of  the  followers  of  Aben-IIumeya. 

It  was  the  15th  of  April  in  the  year 
1810.  The  town  of  Bapeza  presented  a 
strange  api)earance  on  that  day;  an  ap¬ 
pearance  both  ridiculous  and  grotesque, 
and  yet  capable  of  inspiring  admira¬ 
tion  and  terror.  Every  approach  to 
the  town  was  shut  off  by  a  barricade 
of  the  trunks  of  oaks  and  other  gigan¬ 
tic  trees  that  the  entire  population  had 
brought  down  from  the  neighboring 
hills;  and  with  them  they  had  made 
barricades  not  easily  surmounted.  As 
the  greater  part  of  the  neighborhood 
was  composed  of  charcoal-burners,  and 
the  remainder  of  wood-choppers  and 
shepherds,  this  work  was  accomplished 
with  an  intelligence  and  celerity  truly 
astonishing. 

This  stout  wall  of  wood  formed  a 
kind  of  tower  across  the  road  leading 
from  Gaudix,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Upon  this  tower  the  people  of 
Lapeza  had  placed  a  formidable  can¬ 
non,  constructed  by  themselves  from  a 
huge  trunk  of  oak  which  had  been  hol¬ 
lowed  out  by  fire,  bound  with  strong 
ropes  and  doubled  wire.  It  was  loaded 
to  the  muzzle  with  pounds  of  powder, 
a  great  number  of  bullets,  stones, 
pieces  of  old  iron  and  other  projectiles 
of  that  sort.  There  were  gathered  here 


all  the  available  arms  of  the  village, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  muskets,  more 
than  twenty  blunderbusses,  a  knife, 
dagger  or  razor  for  each  person,  three 
or  four  dozen  wood  axes,  huge  piles  of 
good-sized  stones,  and  a  veritable  for¬ 
est  of  cudgels  and  heavy-knobbed 
sticks. 

As  to  the  garrison,  all  contempora¬ 
ries  agree  that  there  were  about  two 
hundred  men.  They  could  be  called 
men  only  by  excess  of  courtesy,  be¬ 
cause  they  seemed  more  like  orang¬ 
outangs.  Among  the  foremost  in  rank, 
deserving  special  mention,  and  one  who 
gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  others,  was 
the  General  of  the  Army,  the  Governor 
and  the  Alcalde  of  Lapeza,  Manuel 
Atienza.  Long  may  he  rest  in  glory! 
He  was  highest  in  authority  in  the 
town,  a  man  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  tall  as  a  cypress, 
raw-boned  or  gnarled  (that  is  the  true 
word)  as  an  ash  tree,  and  as  strong  as 
an  oak.  To  tell  the  truth,  his  long  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  charcoal-burner  had  so 
burned  and  blackened  him  that  he 
looked  more  like  an  oak  turned  to  char¬ 
coal.  His  finger-nails  were  like  flint, 
his  teeth  like  mahogany  and  his  hands 
of  bronze.  His  hair,  disordered  and 
filled  with  straw,  was  like  undressed 
hemp  both  in  quality  and  color.  He 
had  the  neck  of  a  wild  boar.  His 
breast,  exposed  by  the  unbuttoned  shirt 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  seemed  cov¬ 
ered  with  horse-hide  that  had  become 
wrinkled  and  hardened  over  the  red- 
hot  coals,  and  the  bristly  hair  on  his 
chest,  and  his  heavy  eyebrows  as  well, 
had  been  scorched  and  singed.  This 
was  because  the  Sefior  Alcalde  was  a 
charcoal-burner  or  a  farmer  of  the  hills, 
as  they  called  themselves,  and  had 
spent  all  his  life  in  the  midst  of  a  fire, 
like  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 

With  respect  to  Manuel  Atlenza’s 
eyes,  no  one  could  deny  that  he  saw, 
but  no  one  would  have  dared  to  assert 
that  he  had  ever  looked  one  In  the  face. 
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With  intelligent  ignorance  added  to  a 
monkey-like  malice  and  the  caution  of 
a  man  advanced  in  years,  he  never  per¬ 
mitted  himself  to  gaze  at  his  interlocu¬ 
tors,  lest  they  discover  the  limitations 
of  his  knowledge.  If  his  glance  was 
held  for  a  moment,  it  was  so  vague, 
so  mistrustful,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
those  pupils  gazed  inward,  or  as  if  the 
man  must  nave  eyes  behind  his  ears 
like  the  lizards.  His  mouth  was  like 
that  of  an  old  mastiff.  His  forehead 
disappeared  under  the  encroachments 
of  his  hair,  and  his  face  shone  like 
tanned  leather.  His  voice,  hoarse  as 
the  report  of  a  blunderbuss,  had  cer¬ 
tain  harsh,  brusque  notes  like  the  blows 
of  the  axe  upon  wood. 

His  dress  was  like  that  of  the  better 
class  in  those  towns,  and  consisted  of 
rude  leather  sandals,  woollen  stockings, 
short  breeches  and  jacket  of  coarse 
dark  cloth,  a  blue  satin  vest  embroid¬ 
ered  with  yellow,  a  cartridge  belt  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sash,  and  an  enormous  hat 
with  a  plush-covered  brim.  I  will  here 
add  that  his  alcalde’s  staff  was  as  high 
as  his  shoulder,  and  two  black  tassels, 
as  big  as  oranges,  testified  that  he  was 
a  man  of  authority.  Such  was  the  Al¬ 
calde  of  Lapeza,  and  all  subordinates 
were  under  his  rule.  If  you  think  the 
description  exaggerated,  remember 
that  the  race  of  Lapezenos  has  not  de¬ 
generated  with  years.  Go  there,  and 
you  will  be  astounded  as  I  was,  that  in 
Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  should  exist  the  wonders 
of  Southern  Africa. 

III. 

The  work  of  fortification  was  finished 
and  the  arms  distributed.  Atienza  had 
sent  .Jacinto,  the  constable,  to  his  house 
for  a  very  old  drum  that  was  used  in 
processions  and  when  proclamations 
were  made. 

“Fall  in,”  shouted  Sindico,  a  man 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  warfare,  as 


he  had  served  Carlos  IV.  In  a  company 
of  huntsmen.  The  two  hundred  Lopezc- 
no8  formed  In  line  in  front  of  the  town 
hail. 

Atienza  grasped  a  large  old  sword 
with  long  cross-bars,  thrust  a  pistol  in¬ 
to  his  belt,  and  took  his  Alcalde’s  rod 
in  his  left  hand  like  a  marshal  of 
France.  Followed  by  his  staff,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  town  crier,  the  constable 
and  the  notary  public,  he  reviewed  his 
formidable  hosts,  ■who  presented  arms 
and  then  tossed  their  caps  in  the  air. 

“Long  live  the  SeQor  Alcalde!”  shout¬ 
ed  those  future  heroes,  to  which  Ati¬ 
enza  replied:  “It  doesn’t  matter  about 
the  Alcalde.  Long  live  God  and  La¬ 
peza!  Long  live  the  Spanish  indepen¬ 
dence!” 

Having  exchanged  this  warlike  sa¬ 
lute,  his  Excellency  ordered  .Jacinto  to 
play  a  quickstep,  then  he  called  the 
town  crier  to  him,  who  repeated,  very 
slowly,  one  by  one,  the  words  of  tue 
commander,  the  following  proclamation 
—not  written— 

“Through  the  report  of  Uncle  Piorno 
it  has  been  learned  that  the  enemy  of 
the  country  is  coming  to-day  to  La¬ 
peza  to  attack  us  and  steal  our  posses¬ 
sions,  but  we,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
priest  and  by  the  help  o^  our  patron 
saint,  the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  defend  ourselves  like  good  Span¬ 
iards,  and  to  show  the  town  of  Gaudlx 
that  if  it  has  surrendered  to  the  French, 
the  men  of  Lapeza  know  how  to  die  as 
the  soldiers  of  Madrid  died  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  May,  or  to  conquer  as  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Bailen  conquered  two  years 
ago,  and  therefore,  the  Alcalde  wishes 
these  men  to  know  that  he  who  does 
not  die  defending  his  honor  will  be  de¬ 
clared  an  unworthy  Spaniard— a  traitor 
to  his  country— and  he  shall  die  as  he 
deserves,  hanged  to  an  oak  on  the  hill¬ 
side.” 

“In  testimony  thereof,  not  knowing 
how  to  write,  bis  Honor  makes  the 
usual  cross,  which  the  Notary  will  cer- 
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tify.  Long  live  God!  Long  live  the 
Virgin!  Long  live  Fernando  VIL! 
Death  to  Pepe  Botellas!  Death  to  the 
French!  Death  to  Godinot!  Death  to 
the  traitors!” 

This  warlike  proclamation  produced 
an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  men 
of  Lapeza,  Manuel  Atienza  made  the 
cross  with  his  fingers  and  kissed  it.  The 
secretary  nodded  his  head.  The  town 
crier  complimented  the  Alcalde  upon 
his  extemporaneous  discourse.  Jacinto 
again  beat  the  drum,  and  shouts,  danc¬ 
ing  and  patriotic  hymns  ended  the  al¬ 
most  comic  prologue  of  a  veritable 
tragedy. 

“Each  one  to  his  place!”  exclaimed 
Sindico.  Some  of  the  men  climbed 
upon  the  wooden  fortress,  others  guard¬ 
ed  the  cannon,  which  was  provided 
with  a  long  fuse.  The  shepherds,  more 
dexterous  In  the  management  of  the 
sling,  climbed  the  Moorish  castle.  The 
gunners  started  out  boldly  on  the  Gau- 
dlx  road,  while  the  Alcalde  stationed 
himself  upon  a  height  that  overlooked 
the  future  battlefield.  Jacinto  was  by 
his  side,  so  that  by  a  quick  beat  on  the 
drum,  he  might  give  the  signal  to  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  the  prle  t  once  more 
blessed  and  absolved  his  courageous 
parishioners,  and  then  with  the  aid  of 
the  sacristan  and  gravedigger,  he  set 
about  preparing  bandages,  holy  oil  and 
litters  for  the  succ-or  of  the  wounded 
and  dying. 

Nearly  all  the  women  were  praying 
In  the  churches.  As  for  the  children, 
it  had  been  arranged  that  morning  to 
send  all  to  the  top  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada,  so  that  their  lives  would  not  be 
in  danger,  and  that  they  might  serve. 
In  future  years,  to  repel  another  for¬ 
eign  invasion. 

At  three  o’clock  a  cloud  of  dust  be¬ 
trayed  to  the  Lapezeiios  the  proximity 
of  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  came  a 
few  shots  from  the  vanguard.  The 
Lapezenos  jumped  with  enthusiasm, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  final  or¬ 


der  of  the  Seuor  .\lcalde,  they  raised 
two  or  three  flags,  made  of  black  ker¬ 
chiefs,  upon  the  old  Moorish  castle  and 
the  oak  parapet. 

The  bells  rang  loudly,  the  old  women 
began  to  scream  and  the  boys  to  whis¬ 
tle.  Stones  were  thrown  and  musket 
shots  were  heard  in  the  road.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  the  men  fell  back  towards 
the  town,  reloading  their  guns.  The 
first  helmets  and  bayonets  of  the  invad¬ 
ing  force  glittered  within  range  of  the 
blunderbusses. 

“How  many  are  coming?”  asked 
Manuel  Atienza  of  one  of  his  men. 

“There  are  two  hundred,”  he  respond¬ 
ed. 

“We  have  equal  forces,”  exclaimed 
the  charcoal-burner,  with  disdainful 
arrogance,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
two  hundred  poorly  armed  countrymen 
did  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  two 
hundred  veterans,  skilled  in  warfare 
and  provided  with  excellent  arms. 

“But  they  have  cavalry,”  said  a  sec¬ 
ond  gunner. 

“I  repeat  we  are  equal,”  said  Manuel 
Atienza.  “Now,  Jacinto,  beat  your 
drum.  Spain!  and  at  them!  Long  live 
the  Virgin!” 

Jacinto  gave  the  desired  signal,  and 
a  shower  of  stones  and  bullets  fell  upon 
the  Frenchmen. 

A  moment  later  they  returned  fire, 
killing  five  Lapezenos. 

“Stop  -firing!”  shouted  the  Alcalde. 
“They  are  still  far  off.  Let  them  come 
nearer.  You  know  the  cannon  is  kept 
for  the  last  resort.  Don’t  touch  the 
fuse  until  I  wave  my  hat.  You,  ladies, 
be  quiet  and  take  care  of  the  wound¬ 
ed.” 

“They  are  coming  again!” 

“It’s  nothing— they  are  quiet.” 

“They  are  aiming.” 

“Lie  down,  everybody!” 

A  second  discharge  was  fired  against 
the  oak  trunks,  and  the  French  ad¬ 
vanced  within  twenty  paces  of  the  op¬ 
posing  forces.  The  foot  soldiers  fell 
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back  on  each  side  of  the  road,  leaving 
the  cavalry  to  pass  on. 

“Fire!”  exclaimed  the  Alcalde  In  a 
voice  of  thunder,  as  he  waved  his  hat. 
He  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 

Then  what  happened  was  horrible, 
inexpressible!  Frenchmen  and  Span¬ 
iards  fired  at  the  same  time,  strewing 
the  ground  with  corpses.  The  cavalry 
took  iidvautiige  of  this  moment  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  foot  of  the  fortress,  doubt¬ 
less  thinking  they  could  easily  destroy 
it. 

Hundreds  of  stones  were  hurled  down 
upon  horses  and  riders,  who  began,  on 
their  part,  to  fight  desperately.  In  the 
midst  of  that  tumult  and  whirlwind  of 
confusion,  came  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  fearful  cannonade,  bringing 
death  to  besiegers  and  besieged.  It 
seems  that  the  cannon  had  burst  as  it 
was  fired,  and  the  oak  trunk,  rent  in 
fragments,  scattered  the  shot  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  in  front,  behind  and  on  both 
sides.  The  explosion  of  so  much 
powder  had  displaced  the  tree  trunks 
upon  which  the  cannon  rested.  These 
trunks  fell  and  crushed  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen  together.  There  was  a 
chaos  of  smoke,  powder,  groans,  lamen¬ 
tations,  shouts,  fiames  and  blood.  There 
were  dismembered  corpses  whose  limbs 
were  blown  through  the  air  and  fell  to 
earth  with  the  balls,  stones  and  other 
projectiles.  Struggling,  kicking  horses 
tried  to  escape.  The  men  of  Lapeza 
who  were  still  on  foot,  struck  blindly 
at  friends  or  foes  with  their  daggers, 
while  from  above  came  showers  of  bul¬ 
lets  and  stones.  It  was  as  if  the  end  of 
the  world  had  come. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tempest,  in  this 
Inferno,  while  the  French  cornet 
played  the  retreat,  and  the  drum  of 
Lapeza  beat  the  general  call  to  arms, 
the  invincible  Alcalde,  the  unconquer¬ 
able  Atienza  could  be  heard  shouting 
frantically:  “Give  it  to  them,  boys! 
Don’t  leave  one!  There  can’t  be  many 
left  now!” 


That  was  true  enough,  but  it  was 
also  true  that  there  were  fewer  Span¬ 
iards.  The  oak  cannon  had  destroyed 
more  Spaniards  than  Frenchmen,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  as  the  latter  were  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  defence  that  those 
“demons”  still  had  in  reserve,  and  were 
also  ignorant  of  their  number,  besides 
being  terrified  by  them,  they  thought 
only  of  saving  themselves  and  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  The  cavalry  was  mixed 
with  the  infantry— all  was  disorder. 
The  soldiers,  heedless  of  their  oHlcers’ 
commands,  attempted  a  retreat  that 
greatly  resembled  a  flight.  They  were 
pursued  by  those  shepherds  who  still 
had  ammunition  for  their  slings  and 
the  gunners  who  possessed  cartridges. 

The  conquerors  of  Egypt,  Italy  and 
Germany  entered  Gaudlx  that  night  at 
eight  o’clock,  having  left  one  hundred 
comrades  in  Lapeza  and  on  the  road. 
They  were  wounded  by  stones  and  bul¬ 
lets,  blackened  by  powder  and  covered 
with  blood  and  sweat.  That  day  an  in¬ 
ferior  force  of  shepherds  and  charcoal- 
burners  had  beaten  them. 

IV. 

A  fearful  epilogue  followed  the 
drama  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

Imagine  the  surprise  and  wrath  of 
General  Godinot  when  he  learned  what 
had  happened  in  Lapeza. 

“I  shall  not  leave  one  stone  upon  an¬ 
other!”  exclaimed  the  revengeful  Gaul. 

Four  days  later,  two  thousand,  four 
hundred  men  started  for  Atlenza’s 
town  under  the  command  of  a  general, 
and  with  provisions  and  ammunition 
enough  to  besiege  a  fortified  town. 

That  large  army  came  in  sight  of  La¬ 
peza  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
No  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  road,  not 
a  shot  was  fired,  not  a  stone  thrown. 
All  was  silence  and  solitude  in  the  de¬ 
serted  city.  The  fortress  of  old  trunks 
had  not  been  rebuilt,  and  the  church 
bells  gave  no  signal  of  the  enemy’s  ap- 
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proach.  Thus  the  infuriated  invaders 
entered  the  town.  It  may  have  seemed 
to  them  a  sort  of  prophecy.  Lapeza 
was  not  more  deserted  than  was  Mos¬ 
cow  when  entered  by  Napoleon  the 
Great. 

Even  the  wolves,  surfeited  with  plun¬ 
der,  had  returned  to  their  lairs  in  the 
hills.  Only  a  few  women,  who  had 
come  down  that  day  to  their  abandoned 
homes  in  search  of  food,  were  found  in 
the  church  where  they  had  sought  shel¬ 
ter,  believing  that  the  illustrious  con¬ 
querors  would  respect  the  sanctuary. 

But,  no!  Instead  of  strong  men  to 
conquer,  the  fortune  of  war  had  given 
them  virtuous  wives  and  innocent 
maidens  to  scoff  at  and  maltreat  Let 
us  not  dwell  on  those  infamies,  so  many 
times  repeated  by  the  European  con¬ 
querors  during  their  rule  in  Spain. 
Malediction  upon  those  who  added 
crime  to  victory! 

Pleased  and  satisfied  with  them¬ 
selves,  these  heroes  were  returning  to 
Gaudix,  carrying  with  them  as  their 
only  prisoners  a  feeble  old  man,  whom 
they  had  found  in  a  hut,  and  a  young 
boy  who  was  attending  him.  Suddenly, 
there  rushed  down  the  mountain-side, 
like  a  precipitous  torrent,  the  infuriated 
fathers,  brothers  and  lovers,  who  had 
just  learned,  from  an  escaping  fugitive, 
of  the  horrors  committed. 

Then  began  a  tremendous  confiict  be¬ 
tween  the  hundred  men  still  under  Ati- 
enza’s  orders  and  the  twenty-four 
hundred  French  soldiers.  Having 
made  the  challenge  and  started  the 
fight,  the  men  of  Lapeza  began  to  beat 
a  retreat,  hoping  that  the  enemy  would 
follow  them  into  the  dense  forests  of 
the  mountain. 

The  Frenchmen  were  imprudent 
enough  to  fall  into  the  trap,  and,  al¬ 
though  it  is  true  that  their  terrible 
arms  almost  annihilated  that  handful 
of  men,  they  paid  for  each  life  with  ten 
of  their  own  men. 


The  crags,  the  ravines  and  woods 
were  strewn  with  French  corpses.  It 
was  one  of  those  skirmishes  of  the 
French  army  of  which  little  is  really 
known,  and  where  the  losses  were  not 
counted  in  the  list  of  great  battles,  but 
which  gave,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of 
Independence,  the  enormous  total  of 
half  a  million  imperial  soldiers  lost  or 
dead  in  our  peninsula. 

Let  us  finish.  Atienza,  the  invincible 
charcoal-burner,  who  had  fought  two 
battles  in  four  days  with  Bonaparte’s 
troops,  stood  on  a  high  cliff  surrounded 
by  the  French.  He  was  lost!  He  load¬ 
ed  his  blunderbuss  with  the  last  bullet. 
His  head  was  bandaged,  and  he  was 
covered  with  blood  from  a  recent 
wound  in  the  chest,  but  he  still  wore 
his  judicial  staff  thrust  through  his  belt 
like  a  muleteer.  He  responded  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  French  that  he 
should  surrender  with  outbursts  of  sav¬ 
age  laughter  that  echoed  far  over  the 
mountains.  Bullets  whistled  around 
him,  but  he  dodged  them,  jumping  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  leaping  up, 
crouching  down.  Agile,  swift,  elastic 
as  a  tiger  in  his  ceaseless  movements, 
he  inspired  terror  in  his  resistance  as 
well  as  in  his  attack.  He  had  fired 
his  last  shot  when  a  ball  struck  him  in 
the  abdomen.  A  deep  groan  escaped 
his  lips.  He  knew  he  was  about  to  die. 
He  threw  away  his  blunderbuss,  not 
without  a  look  of  anger  at  its  useless 
ness,  drew  the  long  staff  from  his  belt 
and  said  to  a  French  colonel,  who  was 
urging  him,  in  very  bad  Spanish,  to  sur¬ 
render:  “I  will  not  surrender!  I  am  the 
town  of  Lapeza.  I  will  die  rather  than 
yield  it!” 

Breaking  his  staff,  he  tossed  the 
pieces  into  the  Frenchmen’s  faces. 
Then  he  threw  himself  backward  and 
was  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  a  deep 
ravine. 

The  enemy  never  obtained  possession 
of  his  body. 

Pedro  Antonio  de  Alarcon. 
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Kreting,  the  old  Sakai  slave-woman, 
first  told  me  this  story,  as  I  sat  by  her 
side  on  the  banks  of  the  Perak  River, 
and  .watched  her  deft  management  of 
her  long  native  fishing-rod,  and  listened 
to  her  guttural  grunts  of  satisfaction 
when  she  succeeded  in  landing  any¬ 
thing  that  weighed  more  than  half  an 
ounce.  The  Malays  called  her  Kreting 
(woolly-head)  in  derision,  because  her 
hair  was  not  so  sleek  and  smooth  as 
that  of  their  own  women-folk,  and  that 
was  the  only  name  by  which  she  had 
been  called  for  well-nigh  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  When  I  knew  her  she  was  re¬ 
pulsively  ugly,  lean  and  bent  with 
years  and  many  burdens,  with  a  loose 
skin  that  hung  in  pouches  of  dirty 
wrinkles,  and  a  shock  of  grizzled  hair 
which,  as  the  village  children  were 
wont  to  cry  after  her,  resembled  the 
nest  of  a  squirrel.  Even  then,  after 
many  years  of  captivity,  she  spoke  Ma¬ 
lay  with  a  strong  Sakai  accent,  split¬ 
ting  each  word  up  into  the  individual 
syllables  of  which  it  was  composed; 
and  even  when  she  told  the  history  of 
her  life’s  tragedy,  she  was  far  from 
fluent  or  eloquent.  By  dint  of  making 
her  tell  me  the  story  over  and  over 
.again,  however,  by  asking  countless 
questions,  by  fitting  what  she  said  and 
what  she  hinted  on  to  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  fellow-tribesmen  and  their 
surroundings,  I  contrived  to  piece  her 
tale  together  into  something  like  a  con¬ 
nected  whole.  For  the  rest  the  Sakai 
people  of  the  upper  Plus,  into  whose 
country  duty  often  took  me  in  those 
days,  told  me  their  version  of  the  facts, 
not  once  but  many  times,  as  is  the 
manner  of  natives.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  prob<able  that  in  what  follows  I  have 
not  strayed  far  from  the  truth. 

The  Sakai  camp  was  pitched  far  up 
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among  the  little  straying  spurs  of  ris¬ 
ing  ground,  which  wander  off  from  the 
mountains  of  the  main  range,  and 
straggle  out  Into  the  valleys  on  either 
hand.  In  front  of  the  camp  a  tiny 
nameless  stream  tumbled  its  hurried 
waters  down  the  slope  of  the  plain  be¬ 
low.  Across  the  slender  rivulet,  and  on 
every  side  as  far  as  the  straitened  eye 
could  see,  there  rose  forest,  nothing  but 
forest,  crowding  groups  of  giant  trees, 
underwood  twenty  feet  In  height,  a 
tangled  network  of  vines  and  creepers, 
the  whole  as  Impenetrable  as  a  quick- 
set  hedge.  It  had  been  raining  heavily 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  now  tnat  even¬ 
ing  was  closing  in,  each  branch  and 
twig  and  leaf  dripped  slow  drops  of 
moisture  persistently  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  sound,  as  of  Nature  weeping  fur¬ 
tively.  The  fires  of  the  camp  smoul¬ 
dering  sullenly  above  the  damp  fuel, 
crackled  and  hissed  their  discontent, 
sending  wreaths  of  thick  blue  smoke 
curling  upwards  into  the  still  air  In  such 
dense  volumes  that  the  scarlet  of  the 
fiames  was  hardly  visible  even  in  the 
gloom  of  gathering  night.  In  the  heav¬ 
ens,  seen  overhead  through  the  inter¬ 
lacing  boughs,  the  sunlight  still  lin¬ 
gered,  but  the  sky  looked  wan  and  woe¬ 
begone,  pale  and  sickly. 

There  were  a  score  and  a  half  of 
squ.alid  creatures  occupying  the  little 
camp,  men  and  women,  and  children 
of  various  ages,  all  members  of  the 
down-trodden  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula,  creatures  melancholy  and 
miserable,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  sodden,  dreary  gloom  of  their  com¬ 
fortless  resting  place.  All  the  children 
and  some  of  the  younger  women,  were 
stark-naked,  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  camp  wore  no  garment  save  a 
narrow  strip  of  bark-cloth  twisted  in  a 
dirty  wisp  about  their  loins.  Up  here 
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in  the  hills  it  was  intensely  cold,  for  the 
rain  had  chilled  the  forest  lands  with 
a  dank  rawness.  The  rude  shelters  of 
leaves  and  branches,  under  which  the 
Sakai  had  sat  huddled  together  while 
the  pitiless  sky  poured  its  waters  upon 
them,  had  afforded  no  real  protection 
from  the  weather,  and  everything  in 
tlie  camp  was  drenched  and  clammy. 
The  Sakai  squatted  on  their  heels, 
pressing  closely  one  against  the  other, 
with  their  toes  in  the  gray  ashes,  as 
they  edged  in  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
smoky  fires.  Every  now  and  again  the 
teeth  of  one  or  another  of  them  would 
start  chattering  noisily,  and  several  of 
the  children  whimpered  and  whined 
unceasingly.  The  women  were  silent, 
but  the  men  kept  up  a  constant  fiow  of 
disjointed  talk  in  queer,  jerky  mono¬ 
syllables.  Most  of  the  Sakai  were  cov¬ 
ered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  leprous- 
looking  skin  disease,  bred  by  damp 
jungles  and  poor  diet;  and  since  the 
wet  caused  the  irritation  to  be  excru¬ 
ciating,  they  tore  at  their  skin  with 
relentless  finger-nails  like  apes.  The 
men  smoked  a  green  shredded  tobacco, 
soft  and  fragrant,  rolled  into  rude  cig¬ 
arettes,  with  live  leaves  for  their  outer 
coating.  A  few  yams  and  jungle-roots 
v  ere  baking  themselves  black  in  the 
embers  of  the  fires,  and  one  or  two  fish, 
stuck  in  the  cleft  of  a  split  stick,  were 
roasting  in  the  centre  of  the  clouds  of 
smoke. 

Of  a  sudden  the  stealthy  tones  of  the 
men  ceased  abruptly,  and  the  women 
fell  a-quieting  the  complaining  children 
with  hurried  maternal  skill.  All  the 
folk  in  the  camp  were  straining  their 
ears  to  listen.  Any  one  whose  senses 
were  less  acute  than  those  of  the  Sakai 
would  have  heard  no  sound  of  any 
kind,  save  only  the  tinkling  babble  of 
the  little  stream,  and  the  melancholy 
drip  of  the  wet  branches  in  the  forest; 
but  after  a  moment’s  silence,  one  of  the 
elder  men  spoke. 

“  ’Tis  a  man,”  he  said,  and  a  look  of 


relief  flitted  over  the  sad,  timorous 
faces  of  his  companions.  Even  the 
Sakai,  whose  place  is  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  humanity,  has 
his  own  notions  of  self-esteem,  and  he 
only  speaks  of  those  of  his  own  race 
as  men;  all  other  human  beings  are  goM 
(strangers).  * 

Presently  a  shrill  cry,  half  scream, 
half  hoot,  such  as  you  might  imagine 
to  Iw  the  war-whoop  of  a  Red  Indian, 
sounded  from  the  forest  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  down  stream.  Even  a 
European  could  have  heard  this,  so 
clear  and  penetrating  was  its  note;  and 
he  would  have  added  that  it  was  the 
cry  of  the  argus-pheasant.  A  Malay, 
well  though  he  knows  his  jungles,  would 
have  given  the  sound  a  similar  inter¬ 
pretation;  but  the  Sakai  knew  better. 
Their  acute  perceptions  could  detect 
without  difficulty  the  indefinable  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  real  cry  of  the  bird 
and  this  ingenious  imitation,  similar 
though  they  would  have  seemed  to  less 
sharpened  senses;  and  a  moment  later 
an  argus-pheasant  sent  back  an  an¬ 
swering  whoop  from  the  centre  of  the 
fire,  over  which  the  old  man  who  had 
spoken  sat  crouching.  The  yell  was 
immediately  answered  from  a  hill-top 
a  few  hundred  yards  up-stream,  and 
the  old  fellow  clicked  In  his  throat,  like 
a  demoralized  clock-spring.  It  was  his 
way  of  laughing,  for  a  wild  bird  had 
answered  his  call.  It  had  failed  to 
detect  the  deception  which  the  Sauai 
could  recognize  so  easily. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  two 
young  Sakai,  with  blow-pipes  over 
their  shoulders,  rattan  knap-sacks  on 
their  backs,  and  bamboo  spears  in  their 
hands,  passed  into  the  camp  in  single 
file.  They  emerged  from  the  forest 
like  shadows  cast  upon  a  wall,  flitting 
swiftly  on  noiseless  feet,  and  squatted 
down  by  the  fire  without  a  word.  They 
rolled  cigarettes,  lighted  them  from  a 
flaming  firebrand,  and  fell  to  smoking 
them  in  silence.  Then  the  old  man 
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who  had  answerod  their  signal,  spoke 
a  question  In  jerky  monosyllables,  with¬ 
out  even  glancing  at  them.  The  elder 
of  the  two  new-comers  grunted  a  re¬ 
sponse,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
the  smoky  fire. 

“The  Gobs  were  at  Legap,  three,  and 
three,  and  three,  many  Gobs,”  he  said. 
The  Saktvi’s  knowledge  of  notation 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  numeral 
three;  a  larger  number  than  that  must 
be  expressed  by  kerp'n,  which  means 
many. 

‘‘May  they  be  devoured  by  a  tiger!” 
snarled  the  old  man.  It  Is  the  worst 
curse  of  which  the  Sakai,  who  fears  his 
house-mate,  the  tiger,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  on  earth,  has  any  conception. 

“They  are  hunting,”  went  on  the 
youngster;  “hunting  men,  and  To’ 
Pangku  Muda  and  To’  Stla  are  with 
them.”  The  speaker  split  up  these  Ma¬ 
lay  names  into  monosyllables,  suiting 
the  sounds  to  the  disjointed  articula¬ 
tion  of  his  owm  people. 

The  listening  Sakai  grunted  in  cho¬ 
rus,  in  token  of  their  dissatisfaction  at 
the  presence  of  these  men  among  their 
enemies.  To’  Pangku  Muda  was  the 
Malay  chief  of  the  village  of  Lasak,  the 
last  of  the  civilized  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  Plus  River.  His  title  in 
Malay  means  the  .Tunlor  Lap,  because 
he  is  supposed  to  be  In  charge  of  the 
Sakai  tribes,  and  it  is  upon  his  knees 
that  the  childlike  jungle-folk  are  said 
to  repose,  as  an  infant  lies  in  the  lap 
of  its  mother.  Malays  have  a  fondness 
for  notions  of  this  kind,  though  their 
attitude  toward  the  forest-dwellers 
has  never  been  one  of  either  gentle¬ 
ness  or  protection.  Although  To’  Pang¬ 
ku  Muda  was  a  Mahomedan,  he  had, 
like  most  of  the  Malays  of  the  Plus  Val¬ 
ley,  a  strong  strain  of  Sakai  in  his 
blood,  and  this  made  him  formidable 
in  the  jungles,  when  he  led  the  annual 
raiding  party  in  person.  Moreover,  he 
was  greatly  feared,  by  Malays  and  Sa¬ 
kai  alike,  for  the  knowledge  of  magic 


and  the  occult  powers  which  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  him. 

To’  Stia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Sakai  born  and  bred,  but  he  belonged 
to  the  same  tribes,  who,  in  order 
to  save  themselves  and  their  wom¬ 
en  and  children  from  suffering 
w’orse  things  than  usual,  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
Malays,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  slave- 
raids.  The  presence  of  these  two  men 
with  the  party  now  upon  the  hunting- 
path  boded  ill  for  the  cowering  creat¬ 
ures  in  the  camp,  for  the  Sakai’s  only 
chance  of  escape  on  tuch  occasions  lies 
in  his  sensitive  hearing  and  in  his  su¬ 
perior  knowledge  of  wood-craft.  But 
To’  Pangku  Muda  and  To’  Stia,  as  the 
Sakai  knew  full  well,  could  fight  the 
jungle-dwellers  with  their  own  weap¬ 
ons. 

The  old  Chief  Ka’  (the  lish),  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  conversation 
since  the  arrival  of  the  scouts,  present¬ 
ly  spoke  again,  still  keeping  his  tired 
old  eyes  fixed  upon  the  smouldering 
embers.  “By  what  sign  did  you  learn 
that  To’  Pangku  and  To’  Stia  were  at 
hand?”  he  asked.  It  was  evident  from 
his  tone  that  he  w’as  seeking  comfort 
for  himself  and  his  fellows  in  the  hope 
that  the  young  scouts  might  perhaps 
have  been  mistaken.  Laish  (the  Ant), 
the  younger  of  the  two  youths,  who  had 
until  now  sat  by  the  fire  in  silence,  an¬ 
swered  him  promptly. 

“We  saw  the  track  of  the  foot  of  To’ 
Stia  on  the  little  sand-bank  below  Le¬ 
gap,  and  knew  It  by  the  twisted  toe,” 
he  said.  “Also,  as  we  turned  to  leave 
the  place,  seeking  you  others,  the  Fa¬ 
miliar  of  To’  Pangku  called  from  the 
jungle  thence,”  and  he  indicated  the 
direction  by  pointing  with  the  tip  of 
his  outstretched  chin,  as  is  the  manner 
of*  his  people. 

The  poor  crouching  wretches  shud¬ 
dered  in  unison,  like  a  group  of  tree- 
tops,  when  a  puff  of  wind  sets  the 
branches  rustling. 
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“The  Grandfather  of  Many  Stripes!” 
snarled  Ka’  under  his  breath  in  an 
awed  whisper.  Every  man  and  woman 
present  knew  of  the  Familiar  Spirit, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  tiger,  followed 
his  master.  To’  Pangku,  whithersoever 
he  went,  and  even  the  little  children 
had  learned  to  whimper  miserably 
when  their  elders  spoke  of  the  Grand¬ 
father  of  Many  Stripes. 

An  old  crone,  shivering  In  her  naked¬ 
ness,  beat  her  long,  pendulous  breasts 
with  palsied  hands,  and  whimpered 
plaintively,  "E!  ke-non  yeh,  E!  ke-non 
yeh!  (Oh,  my  child,  my  child!),”  and  a 
young  girl  who  squatted  near  her 
pressed  softly  up  against  her,  seeking 
to  comfort  her.  The  hard  tears  of  ex¬ 
treme  old  age  oozed  with  diflBculty 
from  the  eyes  of  the  crone,  as  she 
rocked  her  body  restlessly,  but  the 
girl  did  not  weep;  only  her  gaze  sought 
that  of  Laish.  She  was  a  pretty  girl, 
in  spite  of  the  dirt  and  squalor  that 
disfigured  her,  with  crisp,  wavy  hair, 
and  a  shape  lithe  and  slim  and  grace¬ 
ful;  but  her  face,  which  should  have 
been  bright  and  laughing  wore  the 
same  frightened,  hunted  expression 
as  that  which  was  to  be  marked  on  the 
features  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
unhappy  camp. 

Laish  seemed  to  swallow  something 
hard  in  his  throat,  before  he  turned  to 
Ka’  and  said  “What  shall  we  do. 
Grandfather?” 

“Wait  till  daw'n;  then  shift  camp,  up¬ 
stream,  always  up-stream,”  grunted 
the  Chief. 

The  Sakai  pressed  in  more  closely 
than  ever  about  the  fire,  and  the  two 
scouts  emptied  the  contents  of  their 
rattan  knapsacks  onto  a  couple  of  large 
banana  leaves.  Roots  of  many  kinds 
were  there,  some  sour  jungle-fruits,  and 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  nastiness, 
which  Ka’  divided  among  all  the 
folk  present  with  extreme  nicety.  Food 
is  so  important  to  the  wild  Sakai,  who 
never  in  human  memory  have  had  suf¬ 


ficient  to  eat,  that  the  right  of  every 
member  of  the  tribe  to  have  a  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  his  fellows’  gleanings 
Is  recognized  by  all;  and  in  time  of 
stress,  if  a  cob  of  maize  has  to  be 
shared  by  a  dozen,  the  starving  creat¬ 
ures  will  eat  the  grain  row  by  row, 
passing  it  from  one  to  the  other,  that 
each  may  have  his  portion. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  Sakai  set¬ 
tled  themselves  to  sleep  In  the  warm 
gray  ashes  of  the  fires,  waking  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  warm  themselves  afresh,  to 
talk  disjointedly,  and  then  once  more 
to  stretch  themselves  to  rest.  The 
younger  men  took  it  in  turn  to  keep 
watch  in  the  tree-tops  on  the  down¬ 
river  side;  but  no  attempt  to  disturb 
them  was  made  by  their  enemies,  and 
at  dawn  they  broke  camp  and  once 
more  started  on  their  weary  journey 
towards  the  interior.  It  was  their  ol)- 
ject  to  throw  the  Malays  off  their  track, 
so  they  walked  up  the  bed  of  the  little 
brawling  torrent,  swollen  and  muddy 
from  the  rain  of  the  previous  after 
noon,  and  took  care  never  once  to  set 
foot  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It 
was  miserable  work,  for  the  water  was 
cold  as  ice,  and  the  rivulet’s  course  was 
strewn  with  ragged  rocks,  and  ham¬ 
pered  with  fallen  timber,  but  the  Sakai 
passed  through  all  obstructions  like 
filtting  shadows.  They  crept  through 
incredibly  narrow  places:  they  scram 
bled  over  piles  of  dry  or  rotten  timber, 
without  breaking  a  twig  or  apparently 
leaving  a  trace;  and  they  kept  strictly 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream  until  It  had 
nearly  reached  its  source  in  the  lower 
hills.  The  men  carried  their  arms,  and 
most  of  their  few  and  poor  possessions; 
and  the  women  toiled  along,  their  backs 
bowed  beneath  the  burden  of  their  rat¬ 
tan  knapsacks,  in  which  little  babies 
and  carved  bamboo-boxes  jostled  rude 
cooking-pots  and  scraps  of  evil-looking 
food.  Children  of  more  than  two  years 
old  fended  for  themselves,  following 
deftly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  elders. 
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many  of  them  even  helping  to  carry 
the  property  of  the  tribe.  The  oldest 
woman  in  the  camp,  Sem-pak,  the  Du¬ 
rian,  who  had  cried  out  in  her  terror 
when  To’  Pangku’s  Familiar  was 
named  by  the  scouts,  tottered  along  on 
palsied  feet,  her  lips  mumbling  cease¬ 
lessly,  her  tired  old  head  shaking  from 
side  to  side,  her  eyes  restless  and  wild. 
She  alone  carried  no  burden;  it  was  all 
that  she  could  do  to  keep  up  with  her 
fellows,  unhampered  by  a  load,  but 
Te-U  (Runuing  Water)  her  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  bore  upon  her  strong  young  shoul¬ 
ders  a  pack  heavy  enough  for  them 
both,  and  on  the  march  her  hand  was 
ever  ready  to  help  the  feeble  steps  of 
the  older  woman.  Te-U,  had  times 
been  better,  was  to  have  been  married 
to  Laish  a  few  days  earlier;  but  the 
camp  had  been  broken  up  hurriedly  be¬ 
fore  the  simple  wedding-ceremonies 
could  be  completed,  for  the  news  of 
the  slave-raiders  had  driven  all  thought 
of  anything  less  urgent  than  the  saving 
of  life  and  liberty  from  the  minds  of 
the  harassed  jungle-folk.  In  their 
own  primitive  way  these  two , half-sav¬ 
age  people  loved  one  another.  Laish 
was  filled  with  fear  for  the  girl,  more 
even  than  for  himself,  and  she  looked 
to  him  for  protection  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst.  Their  attraction  for  one 
another  w’as  strong,  but,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  the  girl’s  heart  was  really  more 
occupied  with  her  old  grandmother  than 
with  her  lover;  and  it  never  occurred 
to  Laish  to  offer  to  carry  any  portion 
of  Te-U’s  burden,  nor  did  the  girl  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  make  such  a  suggestion. 

The  long  procession  wound  its  way 
up  the  little  sinuous  stream  until  the 
midday  sun  show’ed  clearly  over  their 
heads  through  the  boughs  and  branches 
of  the  trees.  They  all  w-alked  in  the 
same  manner,  each  foot  being  placed 
exactly  In  front  of  its  fellow,  and  each 
man  treading  almost  precisely  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Sakai  next  in  front  of 
him.  Experience  must,  in  some  remote 


and  forgotten  past,  have  taught  the  for¬ 
est-dwellers  that  this  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  threading  a  path 
through  the  jungle,  and  experience  has 
now  crystallized  into  an  instinct,  so 
that  to-day,  even  when  walking  in  open 
country,  the  Sakai  still  adopts  this  pe¬ 
culiar  gait.  You  may  mark  a  similar 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  progression 
of  many  wild  beasts  whose  lives  have 
been  passed  in  dense  forests. 

At  last  old  Ka’  halted,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  stood  still  in  their  tracks  while  he 
grunted  out  his  orders.  A  steep  hill, 
some  five  hundred  feet  high,  rose 
abruptly  on  their  right.  It  w^as  cov¬ 
ered  with  jungle  through  which  the 
eye  could  not  penetrate  for  more  than 
a  few  yards;  but  all  the  Sakai  knew 
that  its  crest  was  a  long  spur,  or  hog’s 
back,  which,  if  followed,  would  enable 
them  to  pass  into  a  river-basin  separate 
from  that  up  which  they  had  been 
toiling.  By  making  their  way  up  the 
stream  that  they  would  then  strike, 
they  would  win  to  the  borders  of  Pa¬ 
hang;  and  when  the  raiders,  if  they 
succeeded  in  picking  up  the  carefully- 
veiled  trail,  found  that  the  fugitives 
had  gone  so  far,  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  be  discouraged  from  fur¬ 
ther  pursuit,  and  might  turn  their  at¬ 
tention  to  some  other  band  of  wander¬ 
ing  Sakai.  The  first  thing,  however, 
was  to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  route 
which  Ka’s  party  had  taken,  and  he, 
therefore,  bade  his  people  disperse, 
breaking  up  into  little  knots  of  two  or 
three,  so  that  no  definite  well-defined 
trail  might  be  left  as  a  guide 
to  the  pursuers.  The  Sakai  were 
well  versed  in  all  such  tricks,  and 
very  fewr  words,  and  no  explana¬ 
tions  were  needed  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  W’hat  w'as  required  of  them.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  seconds  the  little 
band  of  aborigines  had  broken  up  and 
melted  away  into  the  forest  as  swiftly 
and  as  silently  as  a  bank  of  mist  is  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  puff  of  morning  wind. 
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Laisb  attached  himself  to  Te-U  and 
old  Sem-pak.  and  the  three,  passing  up¬ 
stream,  presently  began  to  scale  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  earth  was 
black,  sodden  and  slippery;  the  jungle 
was  dense,  and  set  with  the  cruel  thorn 
thickets,  which  cover  the  slopes  of  the 
interior;  the  gradient  was  like  that  of 
a  thatched  roof;  and  the  climb  made 
even  Laish  pant  and  catch  his  breath 
with  difficulty,  while  old  Sem-pak 
sobbed  painfully,  with  a  noise  like  that 
made  by  a  broken-windcd  horse.  Up 
and  up  they  scrambled,  leaving  hardly 
any  trace  of  their  ascent,  and  with  that 
complete  absence  of  sound  which  nly 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  their  fel¬ 
lows,  the  wild  Sakai,  can  ever  attain  to. 
They  never  halted  to  take  breath,  but 
attacked  the  hill  as  though  it  were  an 
enemy  whom  they  were  bent  upon  van¬ 
quishing,  and  at  last  the  summit 
showed  clearly  in  front  of  them.  Then 
Laish  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks,  gazed 
ahead  of  him  with  the  rigidity  of  a 
pointer  at  work,  and  the  next  moment, 
uttering  an  indescribable  sound,  half 
yell,  half  scream,  he  was  tumbling 
down  the  slope,  bearing  the  two  women 
with  him,  rolling,  falling,  scrambling, 
heedless  of  rending  thorns  and  the  rude 
blov  s  of  branches,  until  they  once  more 
found  themselves  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  from  which  they  had  started  to 
make  the  ascent.  Old  Sem-pak  fell 
prone  upon  the  ground,  her  chest  heav¬ 
ing  as  though  it  contained  some  living 
thing  which  sought  to  make  its  escape, 
her  eyes  wild  with  fear.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  long-drawn  moaning  howl  of 
a  tiger  broke  out  upon  the  still  air  of 
the  forest,  seemingly  just  above  their 
heads,  and  the  three  Sakai  shuddered 
miserably,  their  teeth  chattering  with 
fear.  Laish  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  striped  body  through  the 
sparse  jungle  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  this  had  been  sufficient  to  rend 
liim  floundering  down  into  the  plain 
again.  The  three  Sakai  were  silent,  lis¬ 


tening  intently.  Again  the  howl  broke 
out,  further  to  the  left  this  time,  and  it 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  scream  that 
could  only  have  been  uttered  by  humaii 
lips;  then  again  silence,  it  might  be  for 
a  space  of  fifteen  seconds,— silence 
dreary,  desolate,  miserable,  during 
which  the  tap  of  a  wood-pecker  could 
be  distinctly  heard,  while  old  Sem-pak’s 
gasps,  and  the  throbbing  of  the  listen¬ 
ers’  hearts  seemed  to  make  a  noise  like 
the  rhythmical  beat  of  a  drum.  Then 
in  an  instant  the  whole  jungle  seemed 
to  have  become  filled  by  all  the  devils 
in  Hell.  Every  member  of  the  little 
band  was  sounding  the  danger-yell,  a 
shrill,  far-carrying  cry,  half  hoot,  half 
scream,  in  which  the  despair  of  the  mis- 
erabie  Jungle- Folk  makes  itself  heard, 
calling  to  the  siient  heavens  and  to  un¬ 
pitying  man  and  beast  the  tale  of  their 
thousand  sorrows.  Te-U  and  Laish 
joined  in  the  cry,  and  above  the  tumult 
could  be  heard  the  angry  bestial  growl- 
ings  of  the  unseen  tiger  worrying  his 
prey. 

Presently  the  frightened  Sakai,  still 
screamiqg,  as  though  in  the  sound  they 
sought  protection  from  the  danger  of 
their  surroundings,  began  to  force  their 
way  out  of  the  forest,  and  to  cluster 
together  in  a  trembling,  shuddering 
crowd  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  One 
of  their  number.  Pie  (the  Fruit),  and 
the  two  small  children  whom  she  had 
been  carrying  in  the  knapsack  slung 
upon  her  back,  were  missing,  and  the 
man  who  had  been  her  husband,  star¬ 
ing  frightfully  with  protruding  eyes, 
was  making  strange  clicking  noises  in 
his  throat,  which  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  male  Sakai  finds  it  possible 
to  express  deep  emotion.  Gradually 
the  band  was  stilled  into  silence,  and 
sat  listening  spell-bound  to  the  growl- 
ings  of  the  tiger.  Then  Ka’  spoke. 

“  ’Tis  the  cursed  one,”  he  said.  ”  ’Tis 
he  that  followeth  ever  at  the  heels  of 
To’  Pangku.  I  beheld  his  navel,  yellow 
and  round  and  swollen;  It  hath  Its 
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place  in  his  throat.  Because  I  beheld 
it  he  dared  not  touch  me,  and  he  passed 
by  and  took  Pie  and  the  little  ones,  her 
children.  Come,  my  brothers,  let  us 
cry  aloud  that  we  have  beheld  his  nav¬ 
el,  and  he,  being  ashamed,  will  seek 
safety  in  flight.” 

The  men  rose  to  their  feet,  and  tak¬ 
ing  their  time  from  Ka’,  raised  a  cry 
in  chorus  imparting  the  anatomical  in¬ 
formation  in  question  to  the  growling 
monster  on  the  ridge.  They  made  so 
goodly  a  noise  that,  for  the  moment, 
the  snarling  of  the  beast  was  drowned 
by  it;  but  when  they  paused  to  listen, 
it  was  heard  as  distinctly  as  before. 

“  ’Tis  the  accursed  beast  of  magic,” 
cried  Ka’,  “else,  surely,  had  a  great 
shame  overcome  him.” 

The  unabashed  tiger  continued  to 
snarl  and  growl  over  its  victims  high 
above  the  Sakai’s  heads  on  the  brow  of 
the  hog’s  back. 

“Come,  let  us  cry  to  him  once  more,” 
said  Ka’  to  his  fellows;  and  once  again 
they  raised  a  shrill  shout  that  carried 
far  and  wide  through  the  forest,  re¬ 
peating  the  curious  information  which 
they  had  already,  though  to  no  purpose. 
Imparted  to  the  beast.  Malays  and  Sa¬ 
kai  alike  believe  that  the  tiger  is  very 
sensitive  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
he  will  fly  before  the  face  of  any  man 
who  possesses  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  his  anatomy.  The  native  theory  in¬ 
clines  to  the  belief  that  the  tiger’s  nav¬ 
el  is  located  in  his  neck,  and  you  may 
search  the  body  of  one  of  these  mon¬ 
sters  most  minutely  without  finding 
anything  to  disprove,  or  to  prove,  the 
notion. 

A  third  time  the  Sakai  raised  their 
shout,  and  when  they  relapsed  Into  si¬ 
lence,  the  tiger  had  ceased  his  angry 
growls;  but  another  sound,  faint  and 
far,  came  from  the  direction  of  the  low¬ 
er  reaches  of  the  stream  up  which  the 
tribe  had  been  tolling.  It  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  rapid,  only  broader,  coarser, 
gruffer,  and  when  they  heard  it  the 


heartstrings  of  the  Sakai  tightened 
painfully,  for  It  recalled  to  them  the 
memory  of  a  danger  which,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  had  well-nigh  passed  out  of  their 
consciousness.  It  was  the  sOrak,  the 
war-cry  of  the  Malays.  The  raiders 
were  on  their  trail,  and  were  pressing 
up  the  little  stream  in  pursuit.  The 
yells  which  the  fugitives  had  been  ut¬ 
tering  would  serve  to  guide  them,  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  slow 
tracking  which  delays  the  hunter  and 
gives  the  quarry  his  best  chance  of  (>«- 
cape.  In  their  flight  from  the  Familiar 
of  To’  Pangku,  for  such  they  firmly  b*;- 
lieved  the  tiger  to  be,  the  Sakai  had 
trampled  down  the  thorn  thickets  reck¬ 
lessly,  and  even  a  European  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  reading  the 
tale  which  the  hasty  footmarks  told  so 
plainly. 

Ka’  called  to  his  people  to  follow  him. 
and  turning  his  back  upen  the  ascent 
in  front  of  him,  for  none  dared  again 
face  the  fury  of  the  Familiar,  he 
plunged  into  the  jungle,  worming  a 
way  through  the  packed  tree-trunks 
and  the  dense  undergrowths  with  in¬ 
credible  speed  and  deftness.  Ka’  went 
at  a  kind  of  jog-trot,  stead.v,  swift,  but 
careful  and  unhurried,  and  his  people, 
young  and  old,  streamed  along  at  his 
heels,  adopting  the  same  nimble  gait. 
They  were  travelling  now  far  faster 
than  any  Malay  could  hope  to  do 
through  virgin  forest,  but  they  were 
leaving  a  trail  behind  them  that  an.v 
child  could  follow,  and  in  their  passage 
the.v  were  practically  clearing  a  path 
for  the  use  of  their  enemies.  All  day 
they  kept  on  steadily,  only  halting  now 
and  again  for  a  brief  breathing-space 
when  old  Sem-pak,  overweighted  with 
the  load  of  her  seventy  years,  could  no 
longer  keep  the  same  pace  as  her  fel¬ 
lows.  At  first  the  sdrak  sounded  once  or 
twice,  still  Indistinct  and  very  distant, 
but  after  the  first  half  hour  all  human 
sounds  ceased,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  save  the  beast-noises  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  forest.  The  fugitives  had 
thrown  dow'u  most  of  their  loads,  and 
now  travelled  burdened  by  little  save 
their  babies  and  their  weapons;  when 
life  is  in  danger,  the  value  of  property 
sinks  into  insignificance.  Their  faces 
all  wore  the  same  expression,  tense, 
fearful,  strained,  and  their  eyes  w'ere 
wild,  savage,  hunted,  and  filled  to  their 
brims  with  a  great  fear.  Even  their 
movements,  and  the  light  touch  of  their 
feet  upon  the  ground,  betokened  that 
all  their  muscles  were  braced  for  in¬ 
stant  fiight  at  the  first  sound  of  dan¬ 
ger. 

At  about  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  heavens  opened,  and  the 
drenching  tropical  rain  fell  in  sheets 
of  glistening  water.  But  still  the 
Sakai  continued  their  march,  pressing 
resolutely  forward,  they  knew  not 
whither,  into  jungle-depths  which,  even 
to  them,  were  untrodden  lands.  They 
had  no  objective  in  sight  now’;  their 
one  idea  was  to  get  away,  away  from 
the  Malays,  from  captivity  and  death. 

As  dusk  began  to  gather  the  rain 
ceased,  and  Ka’  cried  to  his  fejlows 
that  they  must  halt  for  the  night.  The 
moon  was  in  its  last  quarter,  and  the 
blackness  of  the  jungle  was  too  abso¬ 
lute  for  even  the  Sakai  to  force  a  way 
through  the  thickets  when  darkness 
had  fallen  upon  the  land.  Not  daring 
to  kindle  a  fire  lest  the  light  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  their  pursuers,  they 
squatted  in  a  draggled,  woebegone 
group,  seeking  warmth  and  comfort 
by  physical  contact  with  one  another. 
They  were  miserably  cold;  they  had 
eaten  nothing  since  the  morning,  and 
they  had  but  a  few  blackened  yams 
and  roots  between  them  with  which  to 
assuage  tlieir  hunger;  their  mops  of 
frowsy  hair  w’ere  soaked  with  rain¬ 
water,  and  their  bodies  Itched  distract- 
Ingly.  But  all  physical  discomforts 
were  forgotten  in  the  desperate  agony 
of  the  fear  which  w’rung  their  hearts. 

Shortly  after  midnight  they  all  awoke 


suddenly.  They  had  been  sleeping  in 
sitting  attitudes,  w’ith  their  knees 
drawn  up  to  their  chins,  and  their 
heads  nodding  above  them.  They 
spoke  no  word,  but  they  listened 
breathlessly.  The  yowling  moan  of  a 
tiger  was  sounding  about  half  a  mile 
away  to  the  south.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  brute,  moaning,  howling, 
drawing  out  each  blood-curdling  note 
with  a  wanton  delight  in  its  own  un¬ 
musical  song.  The  Sakai  cowered  mis¬ 
erably,  and  drew  nearer  still  to  one 
another.  For  more  than  half  an  hour 
they  sat  thus  in  utter  silence,  while  the 
tiger  approached  slowly,  surely,  till 
presently  it  appeared  to  be  calling  from 
the  jungle  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
quaking  wretches.  Now  it  seemed  to 
make  a  complete  circle  of  the  camp, 
yowling  cruelly.  Again  and  again  it 
prowled  about  the  shivering  creatures, 
as  though  herding  them;  but  they 
could  see  nothing  through  the  intense 
darkness,  and  the  complete  loss 
of  the  sense  of  sight  served  to 
quicken  even  their  rudimentary 
imaginations  into  the  conception 
of  a  thousand  nameless  terrors.  An 
hour  later  the  tiger  seemed  to  draw  oif 
a  little,  and  then  the  Jungle-People, 
who  had  been  too  intent  upon  the  beast 
to  spare  a  thought  for  any  other  dan¬ 
ger,  became  aware  that  human  beings 
were  in  their  vicinity.  How  they  knew 
this  it  would  be  Impossible  to  explalu; 
the  Instinct  of  the  wild  tribes  is  as  un¬ 
erring  as  that  of  many  animals,  and 
they  felt  rather  than  heard  or  perceived 
through  any  of  their  ordinary  senses, 
the  proximity  of  their  enemies. 

Noiselessly  then  the  Sakai,  men  and 
women  alike,  fell  to  drawing  clear  from 
the  underwood  the  long  lines  of  green 
rattan,  which  grow  in  such  profusion 
in  all  the  jungles  of  the  Peninsula. 
These  they  twisted  into  great  coils  the 
size  of  large  cart-wheels,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  tribe,  some  seven  or  eight 
in  all,  with  Laish  among  them,  began 
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swarmiug  into  the  nearest  trees.  They 
had  gathered  and  prepared  the  rattans 
in  absolute  darkness,  guided  only  by 
their  sense  of  touch,  and  the  men  now 
climbed  unseeing  into  the  impenetrable 
blackness  of  the  night.  Their  instinct 
had  told  the  forest-people,  not  only  that 
their  enemies  were  at  hand,  but  also 
that  tlie  camp  had  been  surrounded  by 
them.  They  knew  that  the  Malays 
would  not  attack  them  until  just  before 
the  dawn,  therefore  it  was  their  object 
to  escape,  if  they  might  do  so,  before 
daylight  came  to  the  earth. 

The  Sakai  can  walk  up  the  bare 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  as  much  ease  as 
you  can  walk  up  the  door-steps  of  your 
house,  and  when  once  fairly  among  the 
branches  they  are  thoroughly  at  home. 
The  young  men,  accordingly,  had  no 
difficulty  in  ascending  into  the  tree- 
tops,  and  then  swinging  themselves 
from  bough  to  bough,  they  began  ro 
bridge  the  more  difficult  places  with 
the  lines  of  rattan,  making  them  fast 
at  each  end.  In  this  manner,  at  the 
end  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
they  had  constructed  a  path  of  tight¬ 
ropes,  some  fifty  yards  in  length,  and 
had  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  who  lay  encamped  all  around. 
Then  the  men  returned  to  the  Sakai, 
and  gave  the  word  for  the  start.  Old 
K.a’  leading,  the  long  line  of  jungle-folk 
climbed  slowly  into  the  tree-tops,  all 
treading  lightly  without  making  a 
sound,  the  anxious  mothers  striving  to 
still  the  babies  which  they  bore  in  their 
bosoms.  Deftly  they  picked  their  way 
through  the  pitchy  darkness,  treading 
shrewdly  on  the  slender  lines  of  rattan, 
and  for  some  twenty  yards  all  went 
well  with  them.  Then  one  of  the  ba¬ 
bies  whimpered  plaintively,  and  at  the 
sound  the  jungle  In  front  and  below 
them  broke  into  a  tumult  of  familiar 
yells,  and  they  knew  that  those  of  the 
raiders  who  belonged  to  their  own  race 
had  discovered  their  attempt  at  escape, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  head  the 


fugitives  back  and  to  warn  the  sleepy 
Malays. 

Presently  old  Ka’  saw  the  mop  heads 
of  half  a  dozen  tame  Sakai  spring  into 
prominence  against  the  dim  sky.  His 
enemies  had  swarmed  up  into  a  tree- 
top  not  twenty  feet  away  from  him, 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  other  end 
of  the  rattan  line  upon  which  his  feet 
were  treading.  A  voice,  which  he 
knew  to  belong  to  To’  Stia  of  the  twist¬ 
ed  toe,  cried  hurriedly,  “Ofc  i-ndz  (give 
me  a  knife);”  and  some  one  in  the 
darkness  grunted,  “Aod  (take  it).”  At 
this  Ka’,  screaming  a  warning  to  his 
fellows,  turned  deftly  in  mid-air  and 
headed  back  for  the  tree  from  which 
he  had  set  out.  Involuntarily  he  looked 
down  into  the  abyss  of  impenetrable 
darkness  at  his  feet,  into  the  fathom¬ 
less  obscurity  on  either  hand,  and  even 
his  eyes,  gifted  with  the  marvelous 
sight  of  the  Jungle- Folk,  could  see 
nothing.  A  man  and  two  women,  the 
latter  bearing  little  children  In  their 
bosoms,  had  turned  to  fiy  when  Ka’ 
gave  the  w'arning  cry,  but  they  were 
feeling  their  way  along  the  rattan  by 
the  aid  of  no  other  sense  save  that  of 
touch,  and  even  Ih  their  panic  their 
movements  were  slow  and  cautious. 
All  this  happened  In  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  the  rattan  jerked 
slckenlngly  under  the  blow  of  a  heavy 
wood-knife.  Another  blow,  and  the 
creeper  groaned  like  a  sentient  thing  in 
pain;  a  third,  and  It  parted  with  an  aw¬ 
ful  suddenness,  and  Ka’  and  the  two 
women  were  precipitated  from  a  height 
of  nearly  eighty  feet  into  the  unseen 
forest  below,  the  man  who  had  been 
immediately  in  front  of  them  having 
just  had  time  to  save  himself  by  clutch¬ 
ing  the  branches  of  the  tree  to  which 
the  nearer  end  of  the  rattan  was  made 
fast.  Old  Ka’  gave  an  awful  yell,  into 
which  was  compressed  all  the  passion¬ 
ate  despair  of  his  long  lifetime,  and  of 
his  down-trodden  unnappy  race.  Each 
of  the  women,  as  she  felt  her  foot-hold 
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give  way  beneath  her,  screamed  shrilly 
sudden  abrupt  cries,  which  ceased  with 
a  jerk  as  of  the  breath  caught  sharply. 
For  the  space  of  a  second  or  so  there 
w’as  silence,  and  then  the  crashing 
sound  of  heavy  bodies  falling  headlong 
through  leaves  and  branches  and  three 
thudding  sounds,  distinct,  but  almost 
simultaneous,  were  succeeded  by  a  few 
low  groans  far  below  in  the  dim  dark¬ 
ness.  The  tame  Sakai  yelled  their 
triumph  to  the  Malays,  and  the  latter 
answered  with  the  surak.  Ka’s  people, 
sick  with  the  horror  of  what  they  had 
heard,  and  trembling  with  fear,  made 
their  way  back  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  sat  encamped  all  night  and  hud¬ 
dled  up  against  one  another,  quaking 
miserably,  waiting  in  dumb  despair  for 
the  dawn  and  for  death. 

So  soon  as  the  slow  daylight  began 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  forest,  investing  the  watchers,  as  it 
seemed,  with  a  new  and  wonderful  gift 
of  sight,  the  hunting-party  began  to 
close  in  around  its  quarry.  One  or  two 
of  the  younger  Malays,  who  carried 
muskets,  fired  a  few  shots  into  the 
thick  of  their  victims,  with  the  object 
of  frightening  the  last  atom  of  fight 
out  of  them,  and  old  Sem-pak  rolled 
over  on  her  back,  with  her  thin  knees 
drawn  up  against  her  breast  jerking 
spasmodically.  With  a  cry  of  pain  and 
despair  Te-U  threw  herself  across  the 
old  woman’s  l)ody,  calling  to  her  fran¬ 
tically  by  name,  and  seemingly  trying 
to  pet  and  coax  her  back  into  life  by 
tender  words  and  gentle  caresses.  Then 
the  raiders  rushed  into  the  camp,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  all  was  noise  and 
confusion.  The  Sakai  broke  like  a  herd 
of  frightened  deer;  a  goodly  number 
made  their  escape,  but  Laish  was  killed 
with  his  spear  in  his  hand  as  he  sought 
to  shelter  Te-U,  who  saw  him  fiing 
away  his  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save 
her,  and  felt  the  cup  of  her  bitterness 
to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  In  all,  the 
raiders  captured  Te-U  and  four  other 


young  women,  half  a  dozen  children, 
and  two  young  men.  It  was  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  successful  expedition,  and  the 
hunting-party  returned  to  Lasak  in 
great  spirits,  for  slave-chasing  was  not  ; 
much  to  their  taste,  and  with  so  large  ! 
a  crowd  of  captives  in  hand  they  would  j 
not,  they  knew,  find  it  necessary  to  ; 
make  another  raid,  for  at  least  a  couple  ! 
of  years  to  come. 

To’  Pangku’s  oath  of  fealty  to  the  ! 

i 

Sultan  of  Perak  bound  him  in  those 
days  (some  five  and  tw'enty  years  ago) 
to  bring  a  raft,  loaded  with  jungle 
produce  as  an  offering  to  his  king,  once  | 
every  year;  and  one  of  the  items  of  his 
tribute  was  a  Sakai  man  and  woman, 
or,  failing  that  two  elephant  tusks  of  | 
approved  weight.  The  latter  were  not 
always  easy  to  procure,  and  it  was  more 
usual  to  sacrifice  the  life-long  happiness 
of  a  couple  of  human  beings.  Te-U 
and  a  youth  named  Gaur  (the  Pig)  w'ere  ■ 
selected  for  the  first  year’s  offering,  and 
accordingly  they  presently  found  them¬ 
selves  lying  on  a  great  raft  bound  hand  | 
and  foot,  fioating  slowly  into  a  land  of  1 
which  they  had  not  dreamed,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  jungle-produce  and  the 
stores  of  rice  and  food  which  have  won  I 
for  the  Plus  Valley  the  name  of  the  ^ 
Rice-pot  of  the  King. 

The  remainder  of  their  days  was 
spent  in  captivity  among  the  people  of  i 
an  alien  race,  w'ho  despised  them  ' 
heartily;  but,  perhaps,  the  fullest  meas¬ 
ure  of  their  sufferings  was  the  aching 
longing  for  the  jungle,  for  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  forest-dwellers’  life,  ^ 
the  life  that  they  were  destined  never 
to  live  again. 

Such  was  the  tale  that  Kreting,  the 
old  Sakai  slave-woman,  told  to  me  that 
afternoon  as  she  sat  angling  for  tiny 
fish  on  the  banks  of  the  Perak  River 
near  Sayong.  Her  kinsmen  of  the  Sa¬ 
kai  country  all  remembered  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  capture,  and  still  spoke  to 
me  of  her  as  Te-U  (Running  Water),  a 
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name  which  made  the  sad-eyed  old 
woman  weep  most  pitifully  when,  alter 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  she  heard  it 

Macnitllnn's  Miifiazine. 


spoken  by  my  Ups,  together  with  some 
broken  phrases  of  her  mother-tongue. 

Eugh  Clifford. 


CARLYLE  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 


Not  long  ago  a  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  opening  of  Carlyle’s  house  in 
Chelsea,  which  was  calculated  to  leave 
a  double  impression  on  the  world.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  an  oflBcial  canoni¬ 
zation  of  a  new  classic  in  English  liter¬ 
ature;  but,  on  the  other,  the  speakers 
appeared  anxious  to  warn  the  public 
that  this  man  was  chiefly  distinguished 
as  a  master  of  words,  and  that  his  view 
of  life  was  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  less  strenuous  and  more  tolerant 
culture  that  predominates  to-day.  As 
there  are  some  sages  who  call  him  no 
sage,  so  there  are  some  historians  who 
call  him  no  historian.  It  Is  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion  we  feel  most  concern,  for 
whereas  the  sages  will  not  prevent  any 
stiff-necked  person  from  adopting  Car¬ 
lyle’s  philosophy  of  life,  the  historians 
may,  perhaps,  by  the  weight  of  their 
authority,  succeed  in  persuading  stu¬ 
dents  to  regard  his  historical  writings 
as  works  of  Action  where  truth  cannot 
even  be  gleaned.  But  this  will  not  be 
the  only  evil  result  If  the  principle  is 
once  established  that  Carlyle  is  no  his¬ 
torian.  The  question  at  issue  affects 
the  future  not  only  of  historical  read¬ 
ing,  but  of  historical  writing.  The 
next  time  that  our  island  has  the  good 
fortune  to  produce  a  writer  of  great 
power  and  greater  originality,  is  he  to 
be  welcomed  as  a  volunteer  into  the 
fleld  of  history,  or  is  he  to  be  warned 
off  it  as  ground  preserved  for  licensed 
practitioners?  It  may  be  argued  that 


Carlyle  would  not  have  cared  what  he 
was  told,  and  w’ould  In  any  case  have 
written  on  whatever  subject  pleased 
him  best.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  1834  historical  study  had  not 
been  organized  as  much  as  it  is  even  to¬ 
day,  and  that  if  present  tendencies  con¬ 
tinue,  it  may  in  another  hundred  years 
have  become  like  a  study  of  Medicine 
or  Law.  In  such  a  case  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  even  a  Carlyle 
would  trouble  himself  to  Invade  the 
monopoly  of  a  regular  profession,  and 
would  not  rather  conflne  himself  to  gen¬ 
eral  literature  and  speculation.  Hence 
the  question  whether  Carlyle  is  an  his¬ 
torian  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words, 
but  involves  a  grave  principle  affect¬ 
ing  the  future  of  English  letters  and 
science. 

Fortunately  there  Is  not  unanimous 
agreement  among  our  historians  that 
Carlyle  is  to  be  excluded  from  their 
brotherhood.  It  is  signlflcant  that  Mr. 
Morse  Stephens,  who  has  spent  years 
in  studying  the  latest  materials  of 
French  Revolutionary  history,  who 
knows  as  Intimately  as  any  man  the 
exact  nature  of  the  mistakes  into  which 
Carlyle  fell,  still  consents  to  speak  of 
him  as  “a  great  historian,”  and  as  one 
who,  when  he  erred,  erred  “not  wil¬ 
fully,  but  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
Information  at  his  disposal.’”  But 
there  are  some  authorities  who  Insist 
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that  he  should  be  put  out  of  court,  real¬ 
ly  because  they  do  not  uuderstaud  hiut 
owiiifr  to  the  eccentricity  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  but  nominally  on  account  of  his 
inaccuracy.  Nowadays  the  mere  sus¬ 
picion  of  this  dreadful  crime,  like  the 
mere  suspicion  of  heresy  in  a  town  un¬ 
der  the  Inquisition,  will,  in  itself,  drive 
from  a  man’s  side  all  fair-weather 
friends  who  fear  the  powers  that  be. 
But  an  historian  must  needs  be  very 
criminal  in  this  respect  before  it  is  fair 
to  cast  him  out  from  among  his  breth¬ 
ren.  Who  is  there  that  is  accurate? 
There  have  been  great  histories  that 
once  stood  like  monuments  heaven- 
high,  casting  the  light  of  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  on  a  darkened  world;  but  in 
twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  the 
waves  of  new'  truth  have  crept  up 
around  them  all;  and  yet  they  stand 
firm  amid  the  flood  because  they  were 
based  on  the  ground  of  honesty  and 
good  sense,  or  carved  out  of  the  roek 
of  genius.  Every  historian  who  feels 
inclined  to  throw  stones  at  Carlyle, 
forgets  that  he  himself  pursr.es  his 
studies  in  a  glass  house,  however  the 
walls  may  be  bung  with  tapestries  and 
the  floors  lined  with  carpet  Has  not 
Bishop  Stubbs,  whom  we  have  always 
been  taught  to  revere  as  the  master  of 
a  school  which  prides  Itself  first  on  its 
accuracy,  seen  his  historical  theory  of 
Anglican  relations  to  Rome  over¬ 
thrown  by  Professor  Maitland?  Inac¬ 
curacy  is  inevitable;  dishonesty  alone 
cannot  be  pardoned.  If  an  author  with¬ 
holds  the  evidence  against  his  side;  if 
he  chooses  out  one  part  of  a  document 
which  by  Itself  bears  a  meaning  it  did 
not  bear  in  the  context;  if,  like  Fronde, 
he  relates  only  what  is  creditable  to 
one  party  and  only  what  is  discredit¬ 
able  to  another,  it  is  just  that  he  should 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  the  pillory, 
sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure  to  come.  But 
this  method  was  never  adopted  by  Car¬ 
lyle.  He  tells  the  reader,  with  almost 
childish  frankness,  the  gist  of  all  the 


evidence  he  has  collected,  and  narrates 
each  event  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  The  forcible  and  possibly 
biassed  comments  w'hich  he  then  pro¬ 
nounces,  may  be  themselves  passed  in 
judgment  by  the  reader  who  has  not 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  forming 
his  own  opinion  by  a  garbled  narrative 
of  one-sided  facts.  Carlyle  often  bul¬ 
lies  the  w’itnesses  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  but  he  never  tries  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  box. 

Nevertbeless  his  faults  are  faults  of 
omission.  His  field  of  research  was 
wide,  but  it  did  not  cover  certain  ob¬ 
vious  departments  of  history.  His 
view  of  past  events  was  broad  and 
deep,  but  w’hile  it  spreads  out  and  down 
over  regions  invisible  to  most  histori¬ 
ans,  other  things  which  the  traditions 
of  their  craft  rightly  taught  them  to  re¬ 
gard  as  important,  were  totally  unseen 
by  him.  Beforp  we  pass  on  to  consider 
the  value  of  his  additions  to  the  sphere 
of  history,  let  us  first  examine  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  his  failures. 

The  most  obvious  want  in  the 
“French  Revolution”  is  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  study  of  institutions  un¬ 
der  the  Ancien  Regime.  Not  having  the 
materials  to  forestall  de  Tocquevllle 
and  Taine,  he  was  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  decided  to  confine  his  history 
to  the  Immediate  causes  and  ultimate 
course  of  the  Revolution.  Yet,  possibly, 
even  if  he  had  had  access  to  a  great 
body  of  evidence,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  man  to  study  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  France  under  the  Bourbons. 
Institutions  are  his  weak  i>olnt.  They 
soon  “begin  to  be  a  bore  to  him.”  The 
details  of  legal,  economic  and  even  so¬ 
cial  questions  he  finds  a  weariness. 
Thus  he  not  only  omits  the  institutions 
of  the  Ancien  Regime,  but  he  disdains  to 
make  clear  the  constitutional  position 
and  functions  of  the  various  revolu¬ 
tionary  authorities.  In  the  same  way 
he  does  not  attempt  to  Judge  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  questions  at  issue  be- 
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tween  Charles  the  First  and  his  Parlia¬ 
ments.’  But  it  is  only  the  details  that 
he  neglects,  never  the  institutions 
themselves.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  “clothes  philosophy”  to  believe  in 
the  great  effect  that  custom,  law  and 
organization  have  in  directing  human 
activity  and  thought,  and  he  is  always 
true  to  that  idea  throughout  his  histori¬ 
cal  works.  It  is  because  he  is  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  actual  effect  which  an 
institution  produced  on  its  age,  that  he 
neglects  the  formal  details  of  its  con¬ 
struction.  Thus  the  real  power  which 
the  .Tacobin  Club  exerted  over  men  is 
examined  and  stated  in  a  masterly 
fashion;  the  actual  relations  of  the 
Court  to  the  National  Assembly,  of  the 
army  to  the  royal  and  then  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  executive,  are  made  admira¬ 
bly  clear.  In  the  little  that  he  has  left 
us  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  History,  he 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  the  moulding 
and  creative  force  from  the  time  of 
Knox  to  the  time  of  the  Covenanters; 
and  although  he  tells  us  nothing  about 
its  laws  and  its  assemblies,  he  tells  u* 
much  of  the  real  change  which  it  made 
in  Scotch  men  and  women.*  It  is  be¬ 
cause  he  sees  the  wood  like  no  other 
man  that  he  refuses  to  go  in  among  the 
trees. 

But  he  is  also  guilty  of  another  slii 
of  omission.  He  sometimes  falls  to 
give  an  adequate  account  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  aspirations  of  important  bod¬ 
ies  of  men.  He  does  not  misrepresent; 
he  simply  Ignores.  Thus,  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Parliamentary  struggle  in 
England,  he  does  not  do  Justice  to  the 
Cavaliers  or  to  the  High  Churchmen. 
But  we  must  remember  that  though  he 
has  left  us  a  life  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
superb  fragments  lately  published  as 
“Historical  Sketches,”  he  wrote  no  his¬ 
tory  of  that  period.  All  he  undertook 
was  to  explain  the  Puritan  point  of 


view  to  a  world  shamefully  Ignorant 
of  that  ImiKirtant  factor  in  English  his¬ 
tory,  On  the  other  hand,  in  his 
“French  Revolution,”  the  innumerable 
conflicting  motives  and  aspirations  of 
the  parties  and  men  who  successively 
strangled  each  other  in  the  great  arena, 
are  all  expressed  with  impartial  sym¬ 
pathy.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  “Crom¬ 
well,”  he  was  performing  the  task  then 
most  required  in  the  interests  of  histor¬ 
ical  truth.  In  18.‘17  Europe  was  still 
divided  by  the  issues  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  still  shrieking  over 
the  cruel  Injuries  Inflicted  on  both  sides 
in  a  blood-feud,  whose  end  was  not 
even  in  sight.  Carlyle  proceeded  to 
pass  the  events  of  the  Revolution  in 
review,  with  heart  and  head  undark¬ 
ened  by  prejudice,  with  unsparing  se¬ 
verity,  yet  with  infinite  pity,  for  all 
who  had  been  placed  by  duty,  or  called 
by  the  hojie  of  the  golden  morning, 
within  that  tragic  circle  of  fame  and 
fate. 

Such,  then,  are  his  failings.  He  is 
not  an  historian  of  institutions,  and  he 
is  not,  any  more  than  Dr.  Mommsen,  a 
believer  in  the  modern  doctrine  that  it 
is  necessary  in  every  case  to  take  both 
sides  at  once,  or  no  side  at  all,  in  order 
to  find  truth  hid  in  the  mathematical 
centre.  But  while  deficient  in  these 
particular  qualities,  which  are  now 
common  almost  to  excess  among  his¬ 
torical  writers,  the  very  talents  which 
they  attempt  vainly  to  cultivate  or 
loudly  affect  to  despise  are  fortunately 
those  in  which  Carlyle  was  pre-emi¬ 
nent.  It  is  for  this  reason  he  is  a  stone 
of  offence  to  so  many,  yet  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  he  should  be  doubly 
welcome  to  all. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  a  poet.  Enough 
of  itself,  think  the  orthodox,  to  prove 
that  he  Is  not  an  historian.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  It  is  because  he  is  a  poet  that  he 
secs  points  in  the  past  which  others 


*  Hfitorlcnl  Sketchog. 
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are  unable  to  see,  or  seeing  are  to  their 
sorrow  unable  to  express.  The  past 
was  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  it  was  a 
miracle  as  well  as  a  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  and  for  this  reason  the  po¬ 
etic  faculty  is  required  to  give  a  true 
account  of  the  more  extraordinary 
events  in  human  affairs.  We  all  feel 
this  to  be  true,  and  yet  we  are  all  con¬ 
tented,  from  mere  habit  and  tradition, 
with  the  present  clumsy  division  of  la¬ 
bor.  We  first  read  our  history,— prose 
in  finding  as  well  as  in  style,— and  then, 
if  there  chance  to  be  one,  we  turn  for 
light  to  “the  poet’s  sweet  comment.” 
We  read  Mr.  Stillman’s  “Union  of  It¬ 
aly,”  followed  by  Browning’s  “Italian 
in  England”  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
“Watch  in  the  Night;”  we  read  Hoop¬ 
er's  “Campaign  of  Sedan.”  followed  by 
Mr.  George  Meredith’s  “France,  1870.” 
This  specialization  is  inevitable,  be¬ 
cause  it  seldom  happens  that  the  his¬ 
torian  has  been  born  a  poet,  or  that  the 
poet  will  take  the  trouble  to  become  an 
historian.  But  because  it  is  inevitable, 
it  is  not  therefore  a  good  thing;  the 
prose  history  explains  but  one  part  of 
the  event,  while  the  poem  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  fond  Imagination.  Only 
when  the  functions  of  historian  and 
poet  are  united  do  we  get  the  real 
truth.  Carlyle’s  account  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  is  at  once  one  of  the  finest 
poems  and  one  of  the  best  historical  ac¬ 
counts  of  a  battle,  that  can  be  found  In 
our  language.  Now  it  is  quite  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  truth  of  history  that  the 
reader  should  learn  from  the  lips  of 
a  poet  what  were  the  feelings  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  solemn  soldiers  as  they  prayed 
behind  the  corn-sheaves  during  the  tem¬ 
pestuous  night,  and  rode  to  battle  in 
the  lurid  sunrise  over  St  Abb’s  Head, 
as  it  is  that  he  should  master  the  ma¬ 
noeuvres  that  preceded  the  victory.  The 
ordinary  historian  can  tell  us  the  one, 
but  Carlyle  can  tell  us  both. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  fair 
judgment  on  the  events  that  occurred 


in  Paris  in  17011-4,  without  some  strain 
of  poetry  in  our  thought.  Here  again 
Carlyie  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  pre¬ 
faces  an  excellent  detailed  account  of 
the  struggle  of  Mountain  and  Gironde 
with  these  words:  — 

The  sound  of  it,  to  the  mind,  is  as  a 
hubbub  of  voices  in  distraction;  little 
of  articulate  is  to  be  gathered  by  long 
listening  and  studying;  only  battle  tu¬ 
mult,  shouts  of  triumi)h,  shrieks  of  des¬ 
pair.  The  Mountain  has  left  no  mem¬ 
oirs;  the  Girondins  have  left  memoirs, 
which  are  too  often  little  other  than 
long-drawn  interjections  of  IV’oe  is  me, 
and  Cursed  be  ye.  So  soon  as  history 
can  philosophically  delineate  the  con- 
fiagration  of  a  kindled  Fireship,  she 
may  try  this  other  task.  .  .  .  The 
Fireship  is  old  France,  the  old  French 
Form  of  Life,  her  crew  a  generation  of 
men.  Wild  are  their  cries  and  their 
ragings  there,  like  spirits  tormented  in 
that  flame.  But  on  the  whole  are  they 
not  gone,  O  reader?  Their  Fireship 
and  they,  frightening  the  world,  have 
sailed  away;  its  flames  and  its  thun¬ 
ders  quite  away  into  the  deep  of  time. 
One  thing  therefore  History  will  do; 
pity  them  all.  for  it  went  hard  with 
them  all.* 

Other  historians  have  great  pictorial 
ability;  but  they  apply  it  with  most  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  description  of  phenomenal 
objects,  and  their  narratives  gain  most 
from  the  scenic  qualities  of  an  event. 
But  Carlyle’s  pictures  are  pictures  not 
of  the  body  only,  but  of  the  mind,  and 
he  is  most  powerful  at  narrative  when 
he  describes  the  hearts  of  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  swayed  like  the  moon-stirred 
Atlantic,  or  some  single  mind  sweeping 
to  a  pregnant  decision.  By  this  power, 
and  by  an  instinctive  art  in  the  right 
choice,  order  and  construction  of  his 
matter,  he  drives  his  word  home  with 
the  blows  of  a  giant.  What  he  has  said 
is  carried  away  and  remembered,  so 
that  to  read  Carlyle  for  an  hour  leaves 
more  permanent  knowledge  of  history 
than  to  read  Motley  for  a  day. 

Another  quality  which  Carlyle  pos- 

*  Fr.  Rev.  111.  book  Hi.  chap.  11. 
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sesses  in  an  unusual  degree  Is  humor. 
There  is  nothing  which  other  histori¬ 
ans  represent  so  poorly  as  this  side  of 
the  great  tragi-comedy  which  It  is  their 
task  to  put  on  the  stage.  Not  literature 
alone,  but  truth  itself,  suffers  from  this 
deficiency.  Man  is  no  less  absurd  than 
serious,  ns  the  novelist  and  dramatist 
know  well  enough.  It  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  truth-loving  persons 
are  more  touched  by  them  than  by  the 
historian,  who  insists  on  regarding  past 
events  with  a  face  worthy  of  Henry 
the  Second’s  proverbial  solemnity.  Yet 
why  not  je  seen  to  smile?  If  individ¬ 
ual  man  is  absurd  as  the  novelist  per¬ 
ceives  how  mueli  more  absurd  are  men 
collected  in  mobs,  parliaments  and 
churches!  Any  study  of  them  that  does 
not  sometimes  incite  laughter  can  be 
only  in  part  true.  Yet  how  little  have 
historians  succeeded  in  this  respect! 
Gibbon  has  indeed  an  occasional  sly 
joke,  but  generally  at  the  expense  of 
the  Episcopal  reader,  to  stir  him  in  the 
depths  of  his  easy  chair  with  a  dim 
sense  that  some  one  is  laughing  at  him. 
The  great  humorist  throws  the  dry 
light  of  his  wit,  not  so  much  on  to  the 
period  he  is  describing,  as  on  to  the 
views  of  it  held  by  his  contemporaries; 
If  he  saps  “a  solemn  creed  with  solemn 
sneer,”  he  incidentally  adds  to  the 
value  of  his  work,  but  he  does  not  re¬ 
produce  the  essential  absurdity  of  the 
world  in  which  his  emperors,  philoso¬ 
phers,  magistrates  and  sectaries  were 
moving  towards  the  catastrophe  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  Other  historians  generally 
leave  outside  the  door  whatever  humor 
they  have,  when  they  sit  down  to  write 
“serious  history”— serious  enough  in¬ 
deed! 

How  far  from  this  mistaken  tradition 
did  Carlyle  tear  himself,  or  rather,  how 
far  from  it  was  he  born!  A  man  of 
sorrows  who  can  never  tolerate  real 
frivolity,  he  has  in  him  a  deep  humor 
which  is  part  of  his  Intense  seriousness. 
When,  turning  from  the  speculations 


of  Teufelsdrdckh  on  his  own  age,  he 
examined  the  mighty  Revolution  of  the 
age  that  had  given  it  birth,  he  felt  with 
the  touch  of  genius  that  here,  buried 
amid  far  other  matter  was  food  for  in¬ 
extinguishable  laughter.  He  could  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  generous  Ideals  of 
“  ’89,”  and  he  could  weep  over  the  dis¬ 
asters  that  befel  them.  But  he  could 
do  more.  By  the  strain  of  fine  humor 
that  runs  through  his  “French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  he  adds  immensely  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  period— 

What  spirit  of  Patriotism  dwelt  in 
men  in  those  times,  this  one  fact,  it 
seems  to  us,  will  evince;  that  fifteen 
hundred  human  creatures,  not  bound 
to  it,  sat  quiet  under  the  oratory  of 
Robespierre;  nay,  listened  nightly 
hour  after  hour,  applausive:  and 
gaped  as  for  the  word  of  life.® 

Above  all  he  has  found  the  grim 
meaning  of  the  season  of  the  Feast  of 
Pikes,  when  all  French  patriots,  “as  In 
the  golden  age,”  swore  eternal  brother¬ 
hood,  and  fondly  thought  to  keep  their 
oath.  It  was  then  that  Anacharsis 
Clootz’s  “deputation  of  mankind”  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  National  Assembly. 

It  occuiTed  to  the  mind  of  Anachar- 
sls  Clootz,  that  while  so  much  was  em¬ 
bodying  itself  Into  club  and  committee, 
and  perorating  applauued,  there  yet  re¬ 
mained  a  greater  and  greatest;  of 
which,  if  it  also  took  body  and  peror¬ 
ated,  what  might  not  the  effect  be: 
Humankind  namely,  1e  Genre  Humain 
Itself!  .  .  .  Enough  that  on  the  19th 
evening  of  June  1790,  the  sun’s  slant 
rays  lighted  a  spectacle  such  as  our 
foolish  little  planet  has  not  often  had 
to  show.  Anacharsis  Clootz  entering 
the  august  Salle  de  Man6ge,  with  the 
human  species  at  his  heels.  Swedes, 
Spaniards,  Polacks;  Turks,  Chaldeans, 
Greeks,  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia;  be¬ 
hold  them  all;  they  have  to  come  to 
claim  place  in  the  grand  Federation, 
having  an  undoubted  interest  in  it. 
...  In  the  mean  time  we  Invite 
them  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 

*  Fr.  Rev.  11.  book  v.  rbap.  Till. 
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honneur  de  la  stance.  A  long-flowing 
Turk,  for  rejoinder,  bows  with  East¬ 
ern  solemnity,  and  utters  articulate 
sounds:  but  owing  to  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  dialect,  his 
words  are  like  spilt  water;  the  thought 
he  had  in  him  remains  conjectural  to 
this  day.  ...  To  such  things  does 
the  august  National  Assembly  ever 
and  anon  cheerfully  listen,  susponumg 
Its  regenerative  labours,  and  w^ith 
some  touch  of  impromptu  eloquence, 
make  friendly  reply;— as  indeed  the 
wont  has  long  been;  for  it  is  a  gesti¬ 
culating,  sympathetic  people,  and  has 
a  heart,  and  wears  it  on  its  sleeve.* 

Again,  how  else  save  by  something  of 
his  Ironic  humor,  could  the  “Paper 
Age,”  the  Ministry  of  Calonne,  and  the 
self-contented  optimism  of  the  Court 
reformers  immediately  before  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  be  adequately  described?' 

In  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen  he  chances  to  come  across  the 
type  of  English  oflicer  who  fought  our 
l)attles  on  the  Continent  in  the  eight- 
e(‘nth  centurj',  and  again  in  the  Crimea, 
revived  the  same  traditions  of  grand 
but  incompetent  valor:  his  “Britannic 
Majesty,”  he  says,  stands  during  the 
battle  In 

attitude  of  lunge;  no  fear  in  him,  and 
no  plan,  saws  peur  et  sans  avis,  as 
we  might  term  it.  Like  a  real  Han¬ 
overian  Sovereign  of  England,  like 
England  itself  and  its  ways  in  those 
German  wars.  A  typical  epitome  of 
long  sections  of  English  history,  that 
attitude  of  lunge!  The  English  offi¬ 
cers  also,  it  is  evident,  behaved  in 
their  usual  way,  without  knowledge 
of  war,  without  fear  of  death,  or  re¬ 
gard  to  utmost  peril  or  difficulty; 
cheering  their  men.  and  keeping  them 
steady  upon  the  throats  of  the 
French.* 

These  few  words  by  force  of  humor 
have  drawn  an  historical  portrait  of  a 
class  of  Englishmen  once  very  promi- 

•  Fr.  Rev.  11.  book  1.  chap.  x. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  1.  book  xl. 

*  Prod.  Groat,  Itook  ilv.  chap.  v. 


nent  in  the  world’s  affairs,  a  portrait 
which  impinges  Itself  on  the  mind,  so 
that  the  reader  not  merely  reads,  but 
learns  and  does  not  forget. 

But  the  most  Important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Carlyle  as  an  historian  is  neither 
his  poetry  nor  his  humor.  Although 
these  are  essential  to  the  greatest  his¬ 
tory,  great  histories  have  been  written 
deficient  in  both.  But  there  is  one 
quality,  which  if  an  historian  has  not, 
he  becomes  “as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.”  It  is  indispensable 
that  he  should  understand  the  prime 
motive  force  that  caused  the  actions  of 
which  he  takes  account.  Now  Carlyle 
has  an  unrivalled  instinct  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  men’s  inmost  motives.  His  pe¬ 
culiar  method  is  to  write  history  from 
the  inside  of  the  actors.  Other  great 
historians  find  the  key  to  men’s  actions 
by  analysis  of  their  characters  and 
their  opinions,  rather  than  by  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  feelings.  To  appreci¬ 
ate  the  difference  of  these  two  meth¬ 
ods,  compare  Mr.  Lecky’s  treatment  of 
.John  Wesley  in  the  “History  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  with 
Carlyle’s  “Mirabeau.”  Mr.  Lecky’s 
portrait  is  the  more  exact,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  truer,  W’e 
understand  Wesley  in  a  way  in  which 
we  do  not  understand  Mirabeau,  but 
we  understand  Mirabeau  in  a  way  in 
which  we  do  not  understand  Wesley. 
We  have  been  told  all  about  the  found¬ 
er  of  Methodism,  but  we  have  been 
made  intimate  with  Gabriel  Rlquettl 
himself. 

This  distinctive  method  of  Carlyle  Is 
still  more  marked  in  dealing  with 
smaller  people.  Other  historians, 
though  they  may  analyze  their  princi¬ 
pal  characters  with  care  and  success, 
are  apt  to  take  little  trouble  with  the 
less  important  figures.  They  are  often 
content  to  class  a  man  under  some  con¬ 
ventional  heading  descriptive  of  opin¬ 
ions,  character  or  profession,  such  as 
physiocrat,  radical,  artist,  demagogue. 
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adventurer  or  Jacobite.  This  summary 
treatment  is  partly  justifiable,  because 
otherwise  works  of  history  might  grow 
to  inordinate  length,  but  it  partly  arises 
from  the  author’s  want  of  sympathy 
and  imagination.  Carlyle  never  dis¬ 
misses  anybody  in  this  way.  Each  of 
the  characters  he  describes,  though 
only  In  a  sentence,  has  a  personality  of 
its  own,  with  hopes,  fears  and  aspira¬ 
tions  often  mean  enough,  but  at  least 
peculiar  to  itself.  Above  all,  whenever 
he  perceives-  devotion  to  an  ideal  in 
persons  however  humble,  he  treats 
their  intention  with  respect.  Thus  he 
never  falls  into  the  vice  common  with 
modern  ecclesiastical  historians,  of  re¬ 
garding  religious  movements  among 
uneducated  persons  with  contempt.  He 
does  not  call  his  brother  a  “fanatic”  or 
a  “lunatic”  because  he  falls  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  his  point  of  view,  but  he 
docs  his  best  to  understand  what  the 
man  really  meant. 

In  his  later  and  inferior  work,  this 
instinct  of  sympathy  Is  occasionally 
smothered  by  his  prejudices,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  his  hatred  of  the  evil  the 
man  did,  makes  him  unjust  to  Loyola’s 
self,  though  even  in  this  case  he  goes 
straight  for  Loyola’s  inmost  feeling, 
with  a  certain  inverted  sympathy.®  But 
taking  Carlyle’s  writings  as  a  whole,  it 
is  false  to  say  that  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  blinded  him  to  the  real  feelings  of 
other  men.  Although  he  utterly  hated 
Catholicism,  he  has  left  us  in  “Past 
and  Present”  our  most  sympathetic 
picture  of  Mediaeval  monasticism  at 
its  high-water  mark,  a  picture  which 
no  Catholic  writer  can  hope  to  rival. 
He  understood  what  those  monks  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  felt  and  thought,  with 
perfect  comprehension.  Yet  was  he  a 
student  of  the  Middle  Ages?  Far  from 
It,  but  he  was  a  student  of  man.  Again, 
if  there  was  any  one  whom  he  might 
be  expected  to  hate,  it  is  Guy  Faux. 
We  might  have  supposed  that  Carlyle 

*  L-itter-day  Faicphlets:  “Jesuitism.” 
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would  have  regarded  him  at  least  as  a 
mere  engine  of  Satan  moving  by  clock 
work.  Yet  we  find  that  he  regards  him 
not  only  as  a  brother  man,  a  brother 
soul,  but  an  interesting  and  almost  a 
noble  soul:— 

Well,  and  are  there  in  history  many 
sterner  figures  than  Guido,  standing 
there  with  his  dark  lantern  beside  the 
six-and-thirty  barrels  of  gunpowder 
in  Whlnnlard’s  cellar  under  Parlia¬ 
ment?  To  such  lengths  has  he,  for 
his  part,  carried  his  insight  into  the 
true  interests  of  this  world.  Guido  is 
a  very  serious  figure;  has  used  reason¬ 
able  efforts  to  bring  himself  to  the 
sticking  place  and  Hercules’s  choice  of 
roads.  No  Pusey  Dilettante,  poor 
spouting  New  Catholic  or  Young  Eng¬ 
land  in  white  waistcoat;  a  very  serious 
man  come  there  to  do  a  thing,  and  die 
for  it  if  there  be  need.“ 

But  it  is  in  the  “French  Revolution,” 
where  all  his  qualities  are  at  their  best, 
that  his  i)ower  of  writing  history  from 
the  inside  of  men  is  most  conspicuous. 
Here  he  is  never  content  to  deal  with 
lay  figures.  He  tells  us  what  each  man 
was  with  such  truth  and  clearness  that 
what  he  did,  in  each  set  of  given  cir¬ 
cumstances,  comes  as  a  foreseen  and 
Inevitable  conclusion. 

But  for  an  historian  of  the  French 
Revolution  it  is  at  least  as  necessary 
to  understand  mobs  as  to  understand 
their  leaders.  In  some  periods  of  his¬ 
tory  it  is  enough  to  trace  the  general 
condition  and  sentiment  of  the  various 
classes  of  people,  and  to  direct  the  main 
effort  towards  explaining  the  motives 
of  the  principal  actors.  To  some  slight 
degree  this  is  true  even  of  such  a  popu¬ 
lar  convulsion  as  the  English  Civil 
War;  but  It  Is  not  true  at  all  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Carlyle  accepts 
this  condition.  He  knows  that  it  Is  not 
enough  to  explain  that  Danton  did  this, 
and  that  Lafayette  intended  to  do  that. 
He  never  for  a  moment  forgets  that 
the  “sacred  right  of  insurrection”  was 

Historical  Sketches,  p.  68. 
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the  motive  force  in  all  events  from 
July,  1789,  to  October,  1795.  He  sees 
that  the  successive  throes  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  and  abnormal  convulsion  can 
be  understood  only  by  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  on  each  fateful  day  of  the 
feelings  of  those  impatient  masses, 
against  whom  Aristocrat,  Constitution¬ 
alist  and  Girondin  were  alike  power¬ 
less,  by  whose  fierce  favor  the  Jacobins 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  strange 
being.  What  was  the  mob  of  Paris, 
what  were  the  women  of  St.  Antoine, 
what  were  the  men  of  Marseilles  or 
Varennes  feeling  and  thinking  at  the 
hour  when  their  next  whim  would  de¬ 
cide  the  world’s  future?  What  were 
men  saying  to  each  other  in  the  streets 
on  the  eve  of  great  irrevocable  events? 
Such  questions  Carlyle  perpetually 
asks  and  answers.  The  five  chapters’* 
which  tell  what  the  Parisians  thought 
and  did  during  the  second  week  of 
July,  1789,  are  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter,  to  which  all  else  that  concerns 
the  fall  of  the  Bastile  is  secondary.  Alt 
the  “newly  discovered  material”  in  the 
wide  world  has  not  overthrown  that 
account. 

The  “French  Revolution”  was  his 
greatest  history,  but  the  various  writ¬ 
ings  lie  has  left  on  the  English  Parlia¬ 
mentary  struggle  afford  even  more 
striking  examples  of  bis  method 
of  history  from  the  inside.  The 
generation  that  had  passed  the  first 
Reform  Bill  only  partially  under¬ 
stood  the  spirit  that  had  founded 
English  freedom  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Stuarts.  To  the  Tories,  the  Puri¬ 
tans  were  mere  phantoms  of  darkness, 
Jacobins  parading  as  Methodists;  to 
the  Whigs,  the  interest  of  the  great 
struggle  against  Charles  had  been  con¬ 
stitutional  and  financial,  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  pence  and  civil  liber¬ 
ty.  Hampden’s  attitude  of  dignified  re¬ 
sistance  to  a  raid  on  his  pocket  and  on 
the  privilege  of  Parliament  was,  they 

“  Vol.  1.  book  y.  chaps.  111.— vll. 


thought,  the  true  quarrel,  till  the  “fa¬ 
natics”  came  all  too  powerfully,  and 
spoiled  the  game.  Men  had  not  fully 
perceived  what  we  all  know  so  well 
to-day,  that  the  Pyms  and  Hampdens 
were  themselves  of  the  “fanatic”  class; 
that  the  Protestant  faith  inspired  and 
led  them  in  all  they  did;  that  to  them 
the  struggle  with  the  Stuarts  had  been 
from  the  beginning  a  struggle  for  their 
religion.  Yet  this  was  the  clause  more 
than  any  other  that  Parliamentary  re¬ 
sistance  grew  strong  as  death,  instead 
of  sputtering  out  in  some  Londou 
Fronde.  This  new  Interpretation  of 
our  history  was  first  announced  in  May, 
1840,  to  the  fashionable  and  literary 
world,  who  had  gathered  in  no  un¬ 
friendly  spirit  to  see  and  hear  a  Scotch 
peasant  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels.  In  the  sixth  lecture  “On 
Heroes”  we  read:  — 

They  tell  us  that  it  was  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  thing  to  consider  that  the  found.i- 
tion  of  our  English  Liberties  should 
have  been  laid  by  “superstition.” 
These  Puritans  came  forward  with 
Calvinistic  incredible  Creeds,  anti- 
Laudisms,  Westminster  Confessions, 
demanding,  chiefly  of  all,  that  they 
should  have  liberty  to  worship  in  their 
own  way.  Liberty  to  tax  themselves, 
that  was  the  thing  they  should  have 
demanded!  It  was  superstition, 
fanaticism,  disgraceful  ignorance  of 
Constitutional  Philosophy  to  insist  on 
the  other  thing.  Liberty  to  tax  one¬ 
self.  Not  to  pay  out  money  from  your 
pocket  except  on  reason  shown.  No 
century,  I  think,  but  a  barren  one 
would  have  fixed  on  that  as  the  first 
right  of  man!  I  should  say,  on  the 
contrary,  a  just  man  will  generally 
have  better  cause  than  money  in  what 
shape  soever,  before  deciding  to  revolt 
against  his  government.  .  .  .  But 
if  they  come  to  him  and  say, “Acknowl¬ 
edge  a  He,  pretend  to  say  you  are  wor¬ 
shipping  God  when  you  are  not  doing 
it;  believe  not  the  thing  that  you  find 
true,  but  the  thing  that  T  find,  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  find,  true:”  he  will  answer: 
“No,  by  cjod’s  help,  no;  you  may  take 
my  purse,  but  I  cannot  have  my  moral 
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self  annihilated.  The  purse  is  any 
highwayman’s  who  might  meet  me 
with  a  loaded  pistol;  but  the  self  is 
mine  and  God  my  Maker’s;  it  is  not 
yours  and  I  will  resist  you  to  the 
death,  and  revolt  against  you,  and  on 
the  whole  front  all  manner  of  extrem¬ 
ities,  accusations  and  confusions.  In 
defence  of  that!” 

The  view  of  the  real  motive  force 
of  the  Civil  War  is  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  has  been  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Gardiner.  Carlyle’s  posthumous  work, 
“Historical  Sketches,”  shows  how  thor¬ 
oughly  he  understood  the  relation  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  politics  in  the  minds  of  the 
Parliament  men  during  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  the  First.  At  the 
time  he  wrote  these  sketches,  he  was 
contemplating  a  history  of  the  period. 
When  he  abandoned  this  project  and 
determined  instead  to  show  us  the  true 
Cromwell,  the  memory  of  this  man  In 
particular  was,  if  possible,  more  ob¬ 
scured  to  his  countrymen  than  the 
memory  of  the  Puritan  movement  as 
a  whole.  Even  in  Scott’s  “Woodstock,” 
the  first  attempt  made  by  a  man  of  true 
historical  insight  and  sympathy  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  confiictlng  motives  and 
forces  of  the  Civil  War,  Cromwell, 
though  no  monster,  appears  as  an  ambi¬ 
tious  Captain  talking  half-sincere  cant. 
Macaulay  praised  him  as  a  practical 
man.  But  if  a  few  persons  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Protector,  no  one  knew 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  man  who  had 
ruled  England  from  the  solitude  of  his 
mind,  whose  iron  faith  had  bound  him 
to  endure  calumny  and  hatred  from 
without  and  bitter  weariness  within, 
lay  unknown  as  if  he  had  never  been, 
until  Carlyle  rescued  him  from  the 
grave  of  time. 

But  although  the  discovery  of  Crom¬ 
well  is  a  signal  achievement  of  history 
written  from  the  inside,  it  is  not  upon 
the  whole  the  greatest  of  Carlyle’s  his¬ 
torical  works;  he  has  sacrificed  the  age 
to  the  man  as  he  did  not  sacrifice  the 


French  Revolution  to  Mirabeau.  The 
very  Puritans  fare  hardly  when  they 
oppose  the  Protector;  there  is  not  the 
same  human  sympathy  for  all  persons, 
and  the  same  spiritual  sympathy  for 
all  points  of  view,  which  signalize  the 
“French  Revolution.”  But  the  “Life 
of  Cromwell”  was  needed  to  fulfil  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose;  for  two  centuries  the 
wrongs  of  Cavalier  and  Republican, 
Bishop  and  Presbyter,  Lawyer  and 
Parliamentarian,  had  been  poured  into 
the  ears  of  a  sympathetic  posterity,  and 
there  had  been  none  to  reply  for  the 
departed  tyrant;  at  last  Carlyle  stood 
up  to  plead  his  lost  cause  against  the 
world.  So  that  in  the  next  generation 
Mr.  Gardiner  could  come  to  square  all 
accounts,  and  the  case  of  the  World  v. 
Cromw'ell  was  both  heard  and 
judged. 

The  brief  for  Frederick  the  Great  was 
less  needed  and  was  also  less  success¬ 
ful.  Though  the  book  contains  wonder¬ 
ful  battle-scenes,  pictures  of  persons, 
fiashes  of  pathos  and  humor,  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  written  in  the  decline  of 
his  genius.  Above  all,  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  Frederick  as  he  understood 
Cromwell  and  the  actors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  attempt  to  find  in  an 
old  Pagan,  inspired  by  a  mixture  of 
Cynicism  and  Stoicism,  a  Carlylean  of 
the  first  water,  can  be  only  partially 
successful;  though  It  is  by  no  means  so 
absurd  as  some  suppose  who  conceive 
Carlyle’s  view  of  life  to  have  been 
based  on  dogmatic  belief. 

Who  is  to-day  setting  up  the  statue 
before  Westminster  Hall?  Not  the 
man  who  generously  gave  it  to  the  na¬ 
tion  needing  it  so  much;  not  he,  nor 
even  Mr.  Gardiner.  At  the  base,  be¬ 
hind  and  out  of  sight,  should  be  in¬ 
scribed  “Erected  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
1845-1899.”  We  may  fittingly  close 
with  his  greeting  to  Cromwell:”— 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  strong  one;  hail, 

^  Historical  Sketches,  p.  346 
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.across  the  long-drawn  funeral  aisle  and  a  kinship  unites  us  which  is  much 
and  night  of  time.  Two  dead  centur-  deeper  than  Death  and  Time.  Hail  to 
ies,  with  all  that  they  have  buried,  thee,  thou  strong  one,  for  thou  art 
part  us,  and  it  is  far  to  speak  together;  ours,  and  I  at  least  mean  to  call  thee 
how  diverse  are  our  centuries,  most  so. 
diverse,  yet  our  Eternity  is  the  same: 

The  Nineteenth  Century.  Trcrelj/an. 


PEOPLE  I  HAVE  KNOWN. 


Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  are 
of  visits  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  my 
father’s  in  Bedford  Place  where  Ma¬ 
caulay  was  a  frequent  guest.  Even  as 
a  child  I  was  impressed  by  his  strong 
personality.  He  used  to  come  in  after 
dinner,  and  instantly  begin  to  talk,  his 
words  rolling  out  like  peals  of  thunder 
and  his  voice  penetrating  through  the 
room.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
repeating  passages  from  Latin  and 
Greek  as  well  as  English  authors  witli- 
out  pausing  an  instant  for  a  word.  We 
children  often  came  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  when  he  was  so  occupied,  and  he 
would  stop,  receive  us  cordially,  and 
resume  the  interrupted  quotation  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  hesitation.  For  bis 
niece.  Lady  Knutsford,  he  had  the  most 
intense  affection,  and  I  think  there  was 
never  a  visit  made  to  Bedford  Place 
without  her  name  being  mentioned  and 
some  anecdote  of  her  related.  “Mar¬ 
garet”  seemed  ever  in  his  mind,  and 
the  name  a  pleasure  to  him  to  utter. 
But  he  had  a  large  heart,  and  was  full 
of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  those 
dear  to  him.  Our  friend  Mr.  E.  said, 
after  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  devoted 
wife,  the  devoted  mother  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  “I  could  not  have  lived  but  for 
Macaulay.” 

Once  I  had  the  honor,  when  I  was 
still  very  young,  of  going  to  breakfast 
with  him  in  the  Albany,  and  very  much 
I  enjoyed  wandering  about  the  room 
and  bearing  his  remarks  on  some  old 


ballads  and  a  collection  of  newspaper 
cuttings  w’hich  he  had  looked  out  for 
our  amusement.  I  cannot  now  recol¬ 
lect  what  these  cuttings  were,  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  they  were  critiques 
on  his  writings,  and  that  he  laughed 
very  merrily  over  them  as  he  proved 
them  to  be  as  valueless  as  reviews  too 
often  are.  After  breakfast  a  huge  old- 
fashioned  green  chariot  came  to  the 
door,  and  Miss  E.  and  I  drove  with  him 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  he 
made  himself  our  showman.  I  remem¬ 
ber  very  distinctly  that  as  we  passed 
Whitehall  he  bent  forward  In  the  car¬ 
riage,  leaning  on  his  umbrella,  and  said 
to  me,  “Outside  that  window”— indicat¬ 
ing  the  window  from  which  Charles  I. 
was  led  to  the  scaffold— “a  nice  little 
piece  of  business  was  done  two  hundred 
years  ago!”  and  he  followed  up  the  re¬ 
mark  by  one  of  his  animated  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  character  and  history  of 
the  king.  In  reading  his  history  of 
England,  in  after  years,  I  did  not  won¬ 
der  that  even  as  a  child  I  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  his  personal  eloquence 
and  enthusiasm. 

A  recent  writer  has  told  us  that  M.a- 
caulay’s  appearance  was  commonplace, 
but  my  recollections  of  him  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  this  opinion.  He  certainly 
had  a  splendid  head  and  brow,  and  his 
eyes  were  full  of  energy  and  light,  but 
his  figure  was  too  stout  for  his  height. 
He  walked  with  his  frock-coat  fiylng 
away  from  him  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
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anything  tight  or  confining.  Openness 
was  the  great  point  in  his  face,  and  his 
expression  was  that  of  a  happy  man, 
differing  in  the  most  striking  way  from 
that  of  his  brother  historian,  J.  A. 
Fronde.  He  was.  too,  nearly  bald,  and 
Fronde  had,  when  I  knew  him,  black 
hair.  In  society  Fronde  has  been, 
when  I  have  met  him,  very  reserved— 
another  contrast  to  Macaulay,  who  was 
genial  even  to  a  child,  snch  as  I  then 
was. 

Another  of  my  recollections  is  that 
of  being  taken  one  day,  by  a  friend 
with  w’hom  I  was  staying,  to  see  Sam¬ 
uel  Rogers.  He  received  us  very  kind¬ 
ly,  in  a  pretty  room  looking  into  the 
Green  Park,  and  filled  with  books,  stat¬ 
uary  and  pleasant  things.  He  was 
very  blind  and  bent  and  feeble,  but 
still  full  of  conversation.  After  we  had 
been  there  some  little  time,  another 
guest,  a  lady,  came  in,  and  I  was  at 
once  much  struck  by  her  face.  She 
had  already  gray  hair,  but  did  not  look 
old,  and  her  manner  was  energetic  and 
bright.  Mr.  Rogers  said  to  her  after  a 
few  minutes.  “Will  you  read  to  me, 
my  dear?”  “Certainly,  dear  Mr.  Rog¬ 
ers,”  she  replied.  “What  shall  it  be?” 
“I  should  like  a  bit  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,”  he  returned.  She  took  up 
a  large  Bible  from  the  place  where  she 
seemed  accustomed  to  find  it,  and  read 
as  he  wished.  Every  word  was  dis¬ 
tinct  without  affectation,  her  tone  very 
musical,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  to 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  often  re¬ 
curring  “Blessed.”  When  she  closed 
the  book  we  were  all  silent,  and  then 
sh''  rose,  saying,  “I  cannot  stay  lo>.ger 
to-day.  Good-bye,  dear  Mr.  Rogers,” 
and  she  went  away,  walking  with  a 
slight  stoop  which  did  not  at  all  detract 
from  her  dignified  air,  and  which  I 
have  since  seen  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  charms  of  this  remarkable  woman 
even  in  her  younger  days.  Mr.  Rogers 
turned  to  me,  when  the  door  closed, 
and  said,  “My  dear,  I  asked  Lady  Bech- 


er  to  read  to  us  to-day  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  my  own.  You  are  very  young, 
and  in  days  to  come  you  can  now 
say  that  you  heard  the  once  famous 
Miss  O’Neill  read  to  old  Rogers.”  I 
never  forgot  that  visit  to  the  kind  old 
poet,  and  when  I  left  I  tried  to  thank 
him,  but  I  felt  more  than  I  could  ex¬ 
press.  He  was  the  first  living  author 
I  had  personally  known,  and,  to  my 
mind,  everything  I  read  of  his  became 
invested  with  a  fresh  interest  from  that 
time. 

In  reading  lately  a  review  on  “Con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine 
Arts”  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  I  was 
reminded  of  several  pleasant  evenings 
I  had  passed  at  his  house  years 
ago.  He  and  Lady  Eastlake  were  fort- 
tunate  in  being  able  to  gather  a  great 
variety  of  people,  and  their  parties 
were  free  from  all  stiffness.  Painters, 
men  of  science  and  literature,  and  per¬ 
sons  of  rank  and  position  assembled  in 
that  house,  where  all  felt  united  in  a 
common  feeling  of  regard  for  the  host 
and  hostess.  Sir  Charles  was  very 
quiet  in  manner,  but  spoke  well.  He 
seemed  entirely  free  from  the  crotchets 
and  eccentricities  of  some  artists  I 
have  known,  and  was  always  ready  to 
appreciate  the  works  of  others.  His 
own  style  was  peculiar;  but  his  pic¬ 
tures,  to  my  mind,  are  very  beautiful. 
They  suggest  peace  and  repose,  they 
are  highly  finished,  care  is  bestowed  on 
every  trifie.  That  of  our  Savior  fore¬ 
telling  the  destruction  of  .Terusalem  is 
the  only  one  I  can  now  name,  but  the 
impression  I  retain  of  all  is  that  of  in¬ 
tense  purity  and  refinement. 

Sir  Charles  had  no  peculiarities  of 
dress  or  appearance.  He  was  short 
and,  when  I  knew  him,  very  bald,  and 
had  a  most  amiable  countenance.  Lady 
Eastlake  was  well  known  to  many  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage,  as  the  authoress  of 
“Letters  from  the  Baltic.”  She  was  an 
excellent  linguist  and  musician,  and 
one  evening,  when  I  was  at  her  house, 
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Joachim  made  his,  1  believe,  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England,  and  she  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  the  piano,  playing  per¬ 
fectly  at  sight. 

Another  R.A.  whom  I  remember  was 
John  Philip.  Before  he  was  as  well 
known  as  he  became  in  after  years,  I 
sat  to  him  for  a  small  portrait.  Philip 
was  a  Scotchman  with  a  kind  and  yet 
rough  manner,  and  he  worked  hard  in 
his  profession.  He  was  a  large-hearted 
man,  and  after  rising  to  a  prominent 
position  he  was  most  kind  to  others 
less  successful  than  himself.  But  he 
seldom,  I  think,  or  ever,  went  into  so¬ 
ciety.  Spanish  pictures  were  his  great 
forte,  and  they  are  in  their  way  the 
best  modern  specimens  we  have,  I  im¬ 
agine,  of  Spanish  life.  He  died  before 
he  was  fifty. 

I  met  Mr.  Browning  one  day  at  a 
breakfast  party.  He  was  a  short  man, 
good-looking,  and  had  then  a  quantity 
of  rather  dark  hair.  He  was  full  of 
life  and  talked  a  great  deal,  and  bad 
a  very  pleasant  manner.  I  much  regret 
that,  not  having  at  any  time  made 
notes  of  conversations  which  took 
place  on  the  occasions  when  I  met  the 
persons  referred  to  in  this  paper,  I  can¬ 
not  now  call  to  mind  any  particular 
subjects  or  opinions  expressed,  and 
have  only  general  recollections  of  the 
pleasure  I  derived  from  being  in  their 
society.  Of  another  poet,  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  I  have  only  the  same  shadowy 
remembrance.  No  one  could  see  him 
without  remarking  his  striking  head 
and  fine  brow,  and  the  expression  he 
wore  of  having  gone  through  much 
trouble  of  mind,  which  was,  I  believe, 
the  case  before  he  finally  seceded  from 
the  English  Church.  He  was  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  on  any  points  which  had  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  new  faith,  and  you  could 
not  converse  with  him  without  feeling 
his  perfect  sincerity.  His  poetry  is  of 
a  very  high  class,  and  although  he  has 
not  written  much,  all  is  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Some  sonnets  of  his,  written 


many  years  before  I  ever  saw  him,  and 
which  I  then  greatly  admired,  seemed 
just  what  one  would  have  expected 
him  to  write  after  having  known  some¬ 
thing  of  his  tone  of  mind  in  personal 
interviews.  I  heard  a  letter  of  his 
once,  and  it  was  Indeed  worth  hearing 
—a  poet’s  letter  read  by  a  greater  poet 
still! 

To  turn  from  poets  to  divines,  I  rec¬ 
ollect  once  meeting  Dr.  Pusey  at  one  of 
the  annual  Church  festivals  at  Frome. 
He  was  staying,  as  were  we  too,  at  the 
vicarage. 

When  I  saw  the  man  who  had  been 
the  leader  of  so  important  a  movement, 
and  by  whose  opinions  so  many  were 
guided,  I  was  surprised.  He  was  small 
and  very  gray,  and  was  peculiar  in  his 
dress,  wearing  a  coat  like  those  usually 
worn  in  the  evening,  whereas  the  many 
clergy  gathered  together  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  their 
teacher,  had  already  adopted  a  very 
much  more  severe  style  of  clothing.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conversation  with  him,  for 
the  assemblage  was  large  and  so  many 
were  seeking  for  a  word  from  him;  but 
one  day  at  breakfast  I  sat  by  him,  and 
we  talked  on  various  subjects.  I  found 
he  would  have  eaten  very  little  if  I 
had  not  attended  to  his  wants,  putting 
toast,  etc.,  near  him,  and  once  I 
watched  him  for  a  minute  or  more 
vainly  trying  in  his  absent  way  to  cut 
a  crust  with  the  butter  knife,  which  be 
had  inadvertently  taken  up.  I  gave 
him  a  steel  knife,  which  he  took  with 
thanks,  but  seemed  quite  unaware  of 
the  cause  of  his  want  of  success  with 
the  discarded  silver  one.  He  preached 
one  evening  during  the  octave,  and, 
though  so  quiet  In  manner  usually,  he 
appeared  full  of  fire  and  energy  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Last  Judgment.  It  was 
a  most  solemn,  indeed  an  awful  ser- 
him  well,  as  being  very  different  from 
mon,  and  I  heard  It  much  commented 
upon  afterwards  by  those  who  knew 
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bis  usual  style.  At  the  close  of  his 
visit  Dr.  Pusey  was  kind  enough  to 
write  in  a  little  book  I  had,  and  though 
I  much  regretted  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  my  having  much  conversation 
with  him,  yet  the  remembrance  of  the 
meeting  will  always  be  a  pleasure. 

From  the  Anglican  divine  I  turn  to 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  Comte  de  Chambord. 
When  this  young  prince  was  travelling 
in  England  many  years  ago  he  came  to 
Liverpool,  where  my  father  was  asked 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  seeing  the 
principal  objects  of  interest  there.  On 
the  day  when  the  Duke  was  leaving  he 
came  to  our  bouse  to  breakfast,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
clung  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family, 
but,  except  the  Due  Decazes,  I  forget 
their  names.  The  young  Comte  de 
Chambord  could  not  fail  to  Interest  us. 
Irrespective  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  charming  manner,  we  were  led  to 
think  of  the  tragic  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  birth,  his  banishment 
from  his  native  land,  his  early  years 
spent  with  his  aunt,  that  deeply  afflict¬ 
ed  Duchesse  d’AngoulCme,  whom  it 
seemed  impossible  to  believe  had  sur¬ 
vived  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  father,  mother,  brother  and  aunt 
were  successively  tom  from  her  in  the 
Temple.  The  Duke  and  his  sister  were 
devoted  to  her,  and,  we  may  trust, 
soothed  her  later  years  by  their  affec¬ 
tion. 

Our  breakfast  party  was  a  lively  one. 
The  Duke  spoke  English  to  my  mother, 
but  he  was  not  very  proficient  How¬ 
ever,  he  knew  enough  English  to  be 
able  to  express  his  delight  at  the  ob¬ 
jects  he  had  seen,  especially  the  docks 
and  the  stationary  steam-engine,  which 
In  those  days  brought  up  the  trains 
through  the  tunnel  which  ran  into  the 
town.  Before  he  left  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  his 
autograph.  "Avec  le  plus  grand  plaisir," 
he  said,  and  immediately  wrote  “Hen¬ 


ri,”  adding  the  date  and  the  name  of 
our  house.  I  noticed  that  all  the  suite 
addressed  him  as  “Sire.”  Not  having 
seen  any  of  the  Orleanlst  princes  very 
near  at  hand,  I  cannot  judge  whether 
the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux  resembled 
any  of  that  branch,  but  he  was  very 
fair  and  small,  with  striking  blue  eyes, 
light  moustache,  and  very  little  whisk¬ 
er.  All  of  those  about  him  spoke  of 
him  as  a  most  amiable  young  man,  but 
they  seemed  to  think  that  be  bad  not 
enough  ambition  to  disturb  France  by 
violently  trying  for  the  throne,  and  we 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  enjoy  his  life  than  if  he 
had  been  always  filled  with  hopes  and 
ideas  which  have  often  proved  so  fatal 
and  disastrous  to  those  who  have  in¬ 
dulged  them.  His  character  seemed  to 
us  to  be  more  fitted  for  the  position  of 
a  private  gentleman  respected  by  his 
retainers,  than  for  that  of  a  ruler  of 
France. 

Before  my  marriage  we  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  charming  French  lady, 
La  Comtesse  Mollien,  and  her  husband, 
and  they  invited  us  to  join  them  at 
their  country  chflteau,  the  Chftteau 
.Teurs.  It  was  quite  a  picture  of  “a 
French  country  house,”  and  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  many  little  things  about  it 
when  I  read  the  story  In  the  Comhlll 
by  that  name.  Mme.  Mollien  was  lady 
of  honor  to  the  ex-queen  of  the  French, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  family.  She 
was  a  great  artist,  and  had  the  most 
valuable  album  containing  pencil 
sketches  of  the  greatest  men  in  France 
drawn  by  her  own  hand.  I  enjoyed 
the  visit  greatly.  The  bouse  was  sim¬ 
ply  furnished,  but  had  objects  of  art 
here  and  there.  The  floors  were  all  of 
inlaid  wood  with  no  carpets;  and  the 
bedrooms  were  fitted  up  with  spotless 
white  dimity,  and  every  article  of  wood 
was  perfectly  polished,  not  a  speck  of 
dust  to  be  found  in  any  one  neglected 
spot.  Years  after  this  visit,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  dear  old  lady 
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again— at  Beaumaris,  where  she  was 
with  the  Queen  and  other  members  of 
the  Orleans  family.  I  w'ent  to  call 
upon  her  at  the  hotel,  and  she  received 
me  with  great  affection,  and  with  all 
her  French  graciousness.  Since  we 
had  last  met,  the  Comte  Mollien  had 
died,  and  I  had  married,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  was  in  the  Crimea.  She  asked  to 
see  my  little  boy,  who  was  five  months 
old,  and  another  day  I  took  him  to  her. 
After  she  had  duly  admired  him,  she 
said,  “the  queen  would  like  to  see  him,” 
and  she  carried  him  herself  into  the 
next  room,  which  was  separated  from 
the  one  in  which  I  remained  by  folding 
doors  only,  and  the  remarks  all  came 
to  me,  much  to  my  amusement.  “0/(, 
unon  Dieu,  qu’il  est  beau!  quel  bel  enfant! 
0  qu'il  est  blond!  O  quel  couleur!" 

When  Mme.  Mollien  brought  him 
back  she  told  me  “Her  Majesty  had 
kissed  him”  and  had  been  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  him,  knowing  the  anxiety  of 
his  mother  at  the  absence  of  his  father 
in  a  cause  in  which  France  too  was  en¬ 
gaged. 

The  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Nemours 
was  then  alive,  and  was  with  her 
mother-in-law’  at  this  time,  as  wms  also 
the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  who  had 
very  recently  lost  a  daughter.  I  spoke 
of  this  loss  to  Mme.  Mollien  with  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  was  struck  by  her  reply, 
which  sounded  so  French  to  my  Eng¬ 
lish  ears:  “Oiii,  c'est  une  perte,  mais  ce 
n'est  pas  la  seule,  ainsi  il  y  en  a  de  quoi 
se  consoler!”  The  future  portioning  out 
of  these  young  exiled  daughters  of 
France  was  perhaps  a  difficulty,  and 
may  have  accounted  for  the  apparent 
coolness  with  which  the  condolence  on 
the  loss  was  received. 

We  often  met  the  party  walking  or 
driving,  and  they  always  recognized 
the  child  by  a  kind  smile.  And  a  few' 
years  later  we  again  saw  the  French 
Royal  Family  at  Worthing,  and  once 
more,  for  the  last  time,  met  Mme.  Mol- 
llen.  She  has  long  since  followed  her 


beloved  mistress  beyond  the  troubles  of 
this  world. 

A  celebrity  of  another  type  was  Gari¬ 
baldi.  Many  years  ago  I  first  saw  this 
great  man— for  the  term  great  must 
certainly  be  applied  to  him,  how'ever 
much  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  good 
or  evil  results  of  his  attempts  for  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  Of  personal 
bravery  he  has  shown  extraordinary 
proof  as  well  as  energy  and  endurance 
under  numberless  hardships  and  dan¬ 
gers.  He  cannot  be  accused  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  for  he  gained  nothing  by  his  ef¬ 
forts,  and  those  that  knew  him  must 
have  seen  that  he  was  a  most  simple- 
minded  man.  After  the  first  affair  .at 
Rome,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  trad¬ 
ing  for  a  livelihood,  and  for  some  time 
sailed,  between  America  and  Genoa,  a 
small  vessel.  On  his  way  to  the  new 
country,  he  passed  through  Liverpool, 
and  a  very  old  Italian  friend  of  ours 
a  refugee,  introduced  him  to  my  father, 
w'ho  invited  him  to  our  home.  I  re¬ 
member  the  evening  he  spent  w'ith  us 
very  distinctly.  Two  or  three  of  his 
faithful  friends  w'ere  w'lth  him,  ami 
there  was  much  conversation  about 
Italy  and  England;  but  I  was  too 
young  and  spoke  Italian  too  little  to  do 
more  than  listen.  The  opinion  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  general  that  for  a  time 
the  w’ould-be  liberators  of  Italy  must 
wait  their  opportunity— but  this  is  an¬ 
cient  history  now. 

A  letter  written  from  America  to 
our  mutual  friend,  in  which  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  kindness  and  hospitality  were 
warmly  alluded  to,  was  afterwards 
given  to  me,  and  I  felt  far  more  interest 
in  subsequent  event®  in  Italy  from  the 
personal  regard  and  admiration  with 
which  this  visit,  and  the  kindly  remem¬ 
brance  of  it  which  Garibaldi  had 
shown,  had  inspired  me  for  the  great, 
and  yet  simple,  man.  These  senti¬ 
ments  were  increased  when  I  read  of 
his  noble  conduct  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  he  met 
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the  King  of  Italy,  and  laid  down  before 
his  sovereign  all  that  had  been  gained, 
seeking  nothing,  asking  nothing,  but 
the  king’s  approval.  Pity  that  he  did 
not  rest  there;  but,  as  this  is  only  a  per¬ 
sonal  memoir,  I  shall  not  enter  into  po¬ 
litical  matters,  and  pass  on  to  my  sec¬ 
ond  and  last  meeting  with  him.  On 
this  occasion  Garibaldi  was  staying 
with  Mr.  Seely,  at  Brooke  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  “Mr.”  Tennyson,  as 
he  then  was,  went  to  meet  the  “Gener¬ 
al”— as  many  people  loved  to  call  him. 
Garibaldi  in  return  promised  a  visit  to 
Farringford,  and  Mrs.  Tennyson,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  me  mention  the  pleasure  that 
the  former  interview  at  my  own  home 
had  given  me,  most  kindly  said  w’e 
must  come  and  see  him  again  for  old 
acquaintance  sake. 

When  he  drove  past  our  house  on  his 
way  to  Farringford  and  I  saw  him,  I 
seemed  to  remember  him  at  once, 
though  perhaps  pictures  had  partly 
helped  to  impress  his  face  upon  my 
mind.  But  few  who  had  once  seen  him 
could  forget  that  fine  head  and  grand 
open  forehead,  which  age  had  only  ren¬ 
dered  finer,  as  it  seemed  to  my  mind. 
He  wore  a  sort  of  loose  white  poncho 
or  cloak,  and  had  a  rather  conspicuous 
handkerchief  hanging  round  his  neck, 
which  so  much  alarmed  our  dear  little 
R.  that  he  retreated  indoors  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  emerge  until  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  far  away.  When  we  walked 
up  to  Farringford,  we  found  that  the 
great  men  were  having  a  quiet  smoke 
In  Mr.  Tennyson’s  study,  where  we 
Joined  them  and  sat  for  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Tennyson  mentioned  my  former 
name,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  it  gave  me  to  see  Garibaldi  agaiu, 
the  recollection  of  the  circumstances 
soon  returned  to  his  mind,  and  he  asked 
many  questions  about  events  that  had 
happened  since  that  time,  alluding 
especially  to  my  father’s  kindness  to 
him.  After  speaking  to  my  husband, 
and  making  some  general  remarks,  we 


all  went  downstairs  and  out  upon  the 
lawn,  where  Mr.  Tennyson  asked  him 
to  plant  a  Wellingtonia.  He  handled 
the  spade  as  if  he  had  been  a  laborer 
all  his  life,  and  remarked,  “I  can  man¬ 
age  t/iis.”  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cam¬ 
eron  and  her  beautiful  niece  were  the 
only  friends  present  beside  ourselves, 
and  when  I  I’ead  of  the  London  recep¬ 
tions  I  was  thankful  that  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Garibaldi  had  been  so  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  and  free  from  crowds  and 
excitement,  knowing  how  greatly  he 
disliked  all  show  and  publicity.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  sees  three  such  fine 
heads  together  as  those  of  Tennyson, 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Garibaldi,  and 
that  day  will  never  be  forgotten  by  us. 

I  was  delighted  that  C.  was  so  much 
struck  by  Garibaldi,  and  that  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  as  spontaneous  as  mine 
had  been  years  ago  at  my  last  meeting. 
On  this  occasion  I  had,  indeed,  tried 
to  keep  enthusiasm  down,  fancying 
that  the  memory  of  the  former  meeting 
was  tinged  with  youthful  romance;  but 
it  was  a  new  pleasure  to  permit  it  to 
rise  again,  and  to  join  with  that  of  my 
husband  in  mature  age. 

To  the  present  generation  the  name 
of  Charles  Babbage  is,  i)erhaps,  un¬ 
known,  but  he  will  long  figure  in  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionaries,  and  rank  among 
the  celebrities  of  a  past  generation.  He 
was  an  occasional  guest  at  the  house 
of  Sir  F.  Pollock,  where  I  met  so  many 
of  the  persons  I  have  sketched  in  these 
pages.  He  was  very  precise  in  his  way 
of  speaking,  and  showed  little  anima¬ 
tion;  but  he  was  pleasant,  and  gener¬ 
ally  had  something  to  speak  of  which 
interested  my  friend,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond;  and,  mingling  so  little  as  he 
did  in  the  w’orld,  his  ideas  had  original¬ 
ity  and  always  gave  one  something 
fresh  to  dwell  upon.  His  calculating 
machine  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
his  Industry  and  perseverance.  I  fan¬ 
cied  he  was  rather  bitter  from  disap¬ 
pointment  that  the  delight  and  apple 
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of  bis  eye  had  not  made  more  sensation 
In  the  scientific  world.  With  his  desire 
for  quiet  and  retirement,  I  always  pit¬ 
ied  his  periodical  appearances  at  the 
police  court,  made  to  get  rid  of  those 
terrible  annoyances,  the  street  organs, 
which,  I  could  quite  fancy,  to  a  mind 
painfully  sensitive  as  his  was,  must 
have  been  nothing  less  than  torture.  1 
believe  this  torture  was  oftener  indict¬ 
ed  upon  him  than  upon  others  in  the 
hope  of  a  bribe  to  retire  out  of  his  hear¬ 
ing.  He  lived  and  died  alone,  and  his 
machine  is  now  never  mentioned;  but 
perhaps  in  years  to  come  it  may  be 
brought  to  light  and  made  use  of  under 
a  new  name,  in  a  new  form. 

Of  celebrities  whom  I  have  seen  I 
may  mention  two — Baron  Humboldt 
and  Professor  Faraday.  Humboldt  I 
sqw  one  day  with  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  slowly  walking  in  the  garden 
of  one  of  the  palaces  at  Potsdam.  I 
only  knew  then  that  the  feeble  bent  old 
man  was  great  in  mind  and  had  been 
all  over  the  world;  but  the  recollection 
of  the  passing  look  and  appearance  has 
never  faded  away  in  the  least.  Years 
which  have  taught  me  how  wonderful 
was  that  miud,  how  unceasing  the  toll 
after  fresh  knowledge,  have  only  im¬ 
printed  more  clearly  the  outline  of  the 
figure  and  the  amiable  expression  of 
the  features.  Professor  Faraday  I  saw 
and  heard  once,  and  any  one  who  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of 
his  lectures  will  understand  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  describe  that  peculiar  fasci¬ 
nation  which  he  possessed,  and  its  pow¬ 
er  of  riveting  the  attention  even  if  the 
subject  were  too  deep  a  one  for  a  young 
mind  fully  to  enter  into.  I  only  felt 
that  I  should  never  tire  of  listening  to 
him,  and  then  to  watch  his  hands  tak¬ 
ing  up  and  putting  together  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  experiments,  the  neatness 
and  clearness  of  movement,  and  the 
certainty  one  had  that  all  would  take 
place  exactly  as  he  had  presupposed, 
was  engrossing.  As  a  lecturer,  I  Im¬ 


agine  be  was  quite  unequalled,  and  bis 
discoveries  in  science  must  forever 
make  his  name  revered.  But  his  life 
has  been  well  drawn  for  us,  and  in 
reading  it  I  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  his  admirers  with  more 
sympathy  from  having  seen  him  in  life. 
His  face  was  full  of  brightness,  set  off 
perhaps  by  his  very  white  hair,  and 
the  expression  was  one  of  kindness  and 
benevolence.  His  manner  was  gentle 
and  impressive,  and  his  voice  very 
clear.  The  Prince  Consort  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Faraday  had  no  warmer 
admirer  than  the  Prince.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ant  to  see  the  cordial  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner  with  which  each  regarded  the 
other;  the  Prince  recognizing  the  won¬ 
derful  power  and  industry  of  the  man 
of  science,  and  Faraday  respecting  not 
the  rank  only  of  the  president,  but  the 
Intelligent  fine  mind  of  the  younger  in¬ 
quirer  after  knowledge,  desirous  of  at¬ 
taining  information  which  the  veteran 
had  fathomed;  the  one  white-headed, 
the  other  hardly  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  but  both  have  now  passed  be- 
beyond  all  bounds  of  science. 

During  a  happy  residence  at  Fresh¬ 
water  many  years  ago  it  was  our  priv¬ 
ilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  home  cir¬ 
cle  at  Farrlngford.  Our  acquaintance 
with  its  gifted  owners  began  on  March 
10,  1863,  the  wedding  day  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  My  husband, 
being  then  in  command  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
charge  of  the  stores,  etc.,  and  a  mes¬ 
sage  came  from  Mr.  Tennyson  asking 
for  the  loan  of  flags  for  decoration. 
This  was  accompanied  by  an  invitation 
to  go  up  to  Farrlngford  at  six  o’clock, 
to  a  sort  of  high  tea.  I  recollect  on  this 
occasion  there  were  copies  of  “The 
Welcome”  to  the  Princess  lying  about, 
and  before  we  left  he  said,  “Do  you 
care  for  that?”  I  said,  “Oh,  yes,”  very 
gratefully,  and  those  who  know  how 
seldom  he  wrote  anything  will  under¬ 
stand  how  much  I  prize  my  copy  of  it 
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with  my  name  in  full— he  especially  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  Christian  name— “from 
A.  T,”  in  his  own  handwriting.  After 
tea  we  went  up  to  the  Beacon  on  the 
Downs  to  see  the  bonfire  which  he  had 
himself  superintended.  He  led  the 
way,  a  striking  figure  with  his  cloak 
fiying  in  the  wind.  On  my  saying, 
“Good-bye,  Mr.  Tennyson,”  he  replied, 
“Why  do  you  say  good-bye?”  “Because 
we  are  going  away,”  I  said.  “Oh,  I 
thought  you  had  only  just  come,” 
meaning  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  meaning,  and  then  he  said, 
“I  always  say  ‘Good  day’  myself,  un¬ 
less  I  am  going  away  altogether.” 
When  I  knew  him  better,  I  saw  how 
careful  he  was  to  choose  the  most  suit¬ 
able  word  on  every  occasion,  and  I,  too, 
tried  in  future  to  consider,  before  using 
any  expression,  if  it  was  the  most  ap¬ 
plicable  one  I  could  find. 

Leading  the  secluded  life  which  they 
did,  I  must  always  attribute  our  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennyson  to 
that  memorable  10th  of  March.  But 
for  it  we  might  not  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  into  the  charmed  cir¬ 
cle  for  months,  if  ever.  During  all  our 
subsequent  residence  at  Freshwater 
we  were  constantly  invited  to  Farring- 
ford,  where,  besides  the  happy  family 
party,  we  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
many  interesting  people.  With  his  in¬ 
timate  friends  the  poet  would  discourse 
on  many  subjects,  and  sometimes  he 
would  read  aloud.  I  never  heard 
him  read  any  of  his  own  poems,  but 
he  once  read  to  us  some  of  his  broth¬ 
er’s  sonnets.  It  was  a  treat  to  listen 
to  his  voice,  sometimes  touching  from 
pathos,  sometimes  full  of  power  and 
vehemence.  Those  were  evenings  nev¬ 
er  to  be  forgotten!  It  was  the  custom, 
as  many  have  remembered  who  have 
had  the  privilege  to  enjoy  these  even¬ 
ings,  to  leave  the  dining-room  when 
dinner  was  over  and  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  dessert  and 
wine  were  set  out.  After  dessert  the 


poet  went  to  his  study  to  smoke,  invit¬ 
ing  one  or  two  gentlemen  to  accompany 
him.  My  husband  always  retained  the 
proud  remembrance  that  he  had  been 
the  companion  of  Tennyson  and  Long¬ 
fellow  In  that  study. 

We  sometimes  induced  Mr.  Tennyson 
to  join  us  in  a  walk,  and  he  would  say, 
before  consenting,  “Where  are  you  go¬ 
ing?  I  won’t  go  to  the  market  place”— 
meaning  the  tiny  little  bay  where  a  few 
idlers  congregated!  His  taste  was  for 
the  fields  and  downs,  and  (not  a  roman¬ 
tic  association!)  I  never  now  smell  the 
smell  of  a  turnip  field  without  thinking 
of  these  never-to-be-forgotten  rambles. 
Although  so  very  short-sighted,  he  no¬ 
ticed  fiowers  in  the  hedges  which 
others  passed  by,  and  would  sometimes 
stop  and  say,  “What  is  that  note?”  and 
then  name  the  bird  from  which  it  came. 
And  I  never  felt  afraid  of  asking  a 
question;  for  he  was  always  ready  to 
impart  knowledge  if  he  saw  you  were 
Interested.  He  was  indeed  wonderfully 
observant  of  nature,  as  his  poems  show, 
and  would  bring  out  quite  naturally, 
and  as  it  were  by  the  way,  beauties 
which  we  saw  in  our  walks,  and  which 
others,  less  observant,  would  otherwise 
have  passed  by.  His  cloak  and  hat 
have  been  often  described,  and  were 
well  known  apparently,  for  no  sooner 
did  strangers  catch  sight  of  them  in  the 
distance  on  the  Downs  than  they  would 
make  for  them,  and  this  publicity  was 
so  unpleasant  to  him  that  we  all  had  to 
fly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  in¬ 
truders! 

I  remember  him  one  day  talking  of  a 
poem  he  meant  to  write  on  a  nightin¬ 
gale,  which  poem,  however,  never  came 
to  anything.  A  mutual  friend  often  re¬ 
minded  him  of  it,  and  one  day  in  partic¬ 
ular  I  recollect  her  saying,  “Now,  Al¬ 
fred,  how  about  that  nightingale?”  “Oh, 
It’s  dead  long  ago!”  he  said  with 
amused  petulance. 

After  we  left  Freshwater  we  only 
saw  the  poet  once,  in  London,  where  he 
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had  taken  a  house  for  a  short  time.  He 
and  Mrs.  Tennyson  received  us  as  kind¬ 
ly  as  ever.  I  had  letters  from  Mrs. 
Tennyson  occasionally  which  will  ever 
be  valued,  but  of  late  the  present  Lord 

CornblU  Macnzloe. 


Tennyson  answered  my  letters,  his 
mother  being  too  feeble  to  write. 

Farringford  and  Freshwater  will  ever 
remain  among  the  happiest  memories 
of  my  life. 

L.  F. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  GREAT  ARMIES. 


The  late  “Peace”  Conference— which 
ought  to  have  been  called  the  War  Con¬ 
ference,  since  it  was  mainly  occupied 
in  arranging  how  future  wars  are  to  be 
carried  on— has  justified  the  unfavor¬ 
able  anticipations  which  were  ventured 
In  the  pages  of  this  Review  and  in 
other  quarters.  Most  people  who  think 
seriously  about  public  affairs  are 
aware  that  it  has  been  a  failure,  as  It 
was  expected  to  be  by  all  but  a  few  en¬ 
thusiasts.  But  it  is  over  now,  and  its 
obsequies  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
European  press  with  exemplary  polite¬ 
ness.  The  august  “initiator”  meant 
so  well,  and  so  many  distinguished  sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  diplomatists,  and  profes¬ 
sors  worked  so  hard  during  those  dusty 
days  at  the  House  in  the  Wood,  that  it 
would  be  unkind  to  point  out  too  plain¬ 
ly  how  futile  the  efforts  of  these  emi¬ 
nent  personages  have  been.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  delegates  at  the  Conference 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  two 
leading  ideas.  In  the  first  place,  they 
wanted  to  reduce  armaments;  in  the 
second,  they  wished  to  cut  the  claws  of 
Great  Britain,  so  far  as  that  operation 
could  be  performed  without  inconven¬ 
ience  to  themselves.  But  when  it  came 
to  business,  it  was  found  that  the  form- 

'  “The  Conference  considere  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  military  charges  at  present  weigh¬ 
ing  upon  the  world  Is  greatly  to  be  desired  for 
the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral  wel¬ 
fare  of  humanity.”  This  Is  the  sole  refer- 


er  project  was  a  chimerical  fantasy, 
which  could  not  be  discussed  without 
absurdity  by  practical  men.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  “Limitation  of  Arma¬ 
ments,”  which  was  the  nominal  and  os¬ 
tensible  cause  of  the  whole  expansive 
entertainment,  was  quietly  shelved, 
and  appears  only  in  the  “Final  Act”  as 
an  innocuously  pious  generalization.* 
As  to  the  second— the  unavowed,  but 
very  obvious,  object  of  the  proceedings 
—not  much  came  of  that  either.  This 
was  largely  owing  to  the  ability  and 
alertness  of  the  British  delegates,  and 
in  particular  to  Lord  Pauncefote,  Sir 
•Tohn  Ardagh  and  Sir  John  Fisher, 
whose  quickness  of  apprehension, 
adroit  readiness  and  clearness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  were  in  conspicuous  contrast 
to  the  woolly  indeflniteness  exhibited 
by  the  representatives  of  some  other 
Powers. 

The  country  owes  these  admirable 
public  servants  more  than  it  appears 
inclined  to  acknowledge,  both  for  what 
they  did  and  for  what  they  prevented 
others  from  doing.  Knowing  their 
facts  thoroughly— which  was  more  than 
could  be  said  for  certain  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  amateurs  commissioned  to  the 
Hague  by  various  foreign  governments 

ence  to  the  subject  In  the  Pinal  Act,  and  It  Is 
not  embodied  either  in  the  Conventions  or  the 
Declarations,  but  is  .merely  one  of  the  voeux  or 
virtuous  suggestions. 
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—they  were  able  to  veto  several  sug¬ 
gestions  ingeniously  devised  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  greatest  of  the  Maritime  Pow¬ 
ers;  and  they  succeeded  in  convincing 
some  of  their  most  influential  col¬ 
leagues  that  the  nail-paring  operation, 
above  referred  to,  could  not  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  annoy  and  injure  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Lion  exclusively.  In  the  result,  w’e 
emerge  from  the  Huis  ten  Bosch  not 
so  very  much  worse  than  we  entered 
that  historic  building.  A  little  the 
worse  we  are.  It  is  no  advantage  to  us 
to  have  it  placed  solemnly  on  record 
that  the  weapon  with  which  our  troops 
are  armed  is  too  barbarous  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  civilized  warfare.  The  Con¬ 
ference  adjourned  with  a  testamentary 
recommendation  that  a  fresh  series  of 
congresses  should  be  summoned  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  and  other  matters,  including 
the  proposed  inviolability  of  private 
property  at  sea.  The  last  suggestion 
is  distinctly  awkward  for  us,  since  It 
raises  a  question  we  cannot  afford  to 
debate,  and  one  on  which,  unhappily, 
we  are  compelled  to  take  absolutely 
different  views  from  those  that  prevail 
in  the  United  States. 

The  great  success  of  the  Conference 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  Arbitration  Con¬ 
vention.  At  present  that  agreement  is 
in  a  highly  inchoate  condition,  since  it 
has  not  been  accepted  by  several  of  the 
chief  military  and  naval  Powers  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Hague.  However,  we 
are,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  assume  that. 
In  due  course,  some  International 
Treaty,  to  which  the  more  Important 
civilized  states  will  become  parties, 
will  be  framed  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Convention.  This  will  be  a  praise¬ 
worthy  proceeding,  since  it  will  be  an 
oflScial  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  arrange  disputes  peace¬ 
ably  when  possible.  At  the  same  time 
one  feels  inclined  to  ask,  with  Mrs. 
Gamp:  “Who’s  a  denigeing  of  it?”  To 
listen  to  some  of  the  talk  that  is  cur¬ 
rent,  one  might  think  that  it  is  quite  a 


brilliant  new  idea— a  sort  of  political 
Happy  Thought,  that  never  struck  any¬ 
body  until  it  suddenly  dawned  upon 
the  Hague  Commissioners.  In  this 
spirit  the  British  and  Foreign  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Association  has  addressed  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  Czar,  pointing  out  that 
his  imperial  majesty  might  dispense 
with  the  Russian  Army  and  Navy,  hav¬ 
ing  no  further  use  for  such  luxuries. 
“There  is  no  doubt,”  says  this  philo¬ 
sophic  body,  “that  now  a  method  has 
been  plainly  pointed  out  of  settling  dif¬ 
ferences  without  war,  the  different  gov¬ 
ernments,  Including,”  adds  the  Associ¬ 
ation  rather  neatly,  “your  Majesty’s, 
must  see  the  utter  uselessness  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  enormous  military  establish¬ 
ments,  which  press  so  very  heavily 
upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of  all 
civilized  countries.”  But  surely  It  Is 
not  the  flrst  time,  or  the  flve  hundredth 
time,  that  “a  method  has  been  plainly 
pointed  out  of  settling  differences  with¬ 
out  war.”  There  is  no  novelty  In  the 
text.  The  dlfllculty  lies  in  the  applica¬ 
tion.  And  with  all  respect  to  the  “per¬ 
manent”— but  not  compulsory— tribu¬ 
nal,  which  Is  to  be  set  up,  we  are  no 
nearer  the  universal  use  of  the  remedy 
than  before.  Nations  will  not  be  In¬ 
duced  to  abstain  from  war,  because 
there  Is  a  secretary  and  an  arbitration 
bureau,  with  an  oflice  In  Brussels,  or 
some  other  conveniently  accessible 
capital. 

The  Conference  showed  by  Its  ac¬ 
tions,  if  not  by  its  words,  that  it  thor¬ 
oughly  agreed  with  certain  opinions, 
which  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
enunciated  In  these  pages.  It  realized 
that  the  great  armaments,  so  far  from 
being  a  constant  menace  to  peace,  are. 
In  fact,  its  best  guarantee.  Nothing  is 
half  so  likely  to  convert  nations  to  a 
belief  in  the  sacred  merits  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  as  the  conviction  that  the  other  al¬ 
ternative  is  too  ruinous  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  There  are  times,  in  public  and 
private  life,  when  men  will  flght. 
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though,  they  know  that  fighting  is  a 
mere  blind  tempting  of  fate.  Mad¬ 
dened  by  passion,  vanity,  revenge,  or 
an  unendurable  sense  of  wrong,  na¬ 
tions  may  occasionally  rush  upon  war, 
regardless  of  consequences.  But  this 
is  rare,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  in¬ 
frequent  still  as  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  acquire  a  greater  share  of  political 
power,  combined  with  increased  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity.  As  a  rule  governments 
count  the  consequences  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  extremities;  and  the  more  costly 
war  is  made,  the  more  national  suffer¬ 
ing  and  loss  it  involves,  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  the  civil  population  it 
touches,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  rash¬ 
ly  adventured  on.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  nego¬ 
tiation  so  forcible  as  a  huge  conscript 
army.  In  spite  of  the  jealousies  and 
the  confiicting  interests  of  the  great 
European  Powers,  there  has  been  no 
war  among  them  for  eight  and  twenty 
years,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  there 
never  could  be  one  again.  The  risks 
are  too  heavy  for  the  nerves  even  of  a 
Bismarck  to  face.  Nations  will  not 
plunge  into  hostilities  when  they  see 
that  victory  itself  would  involve  some¬ 
thing  like  industrial  ruin  and  commer¬ 
cial  collapse,  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  practically  the  entire  adult  male  pop¬ 
ulation  from  the  work  of  production. 
To  Great  Britain  a  war  means,  at  the 
worst,  only  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
to  some  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors,  a  comparatively  limited  class  who 
stand  apart  from  the  mass  of  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  It  comes  home  to  the  rest 
of  us  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  some  addi¬ 
tional  pennies  on  the  income  tax,  which 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  requiring 
a  son  or  brother  from  every  second 
household  in  the  country. 

The  great  armies— and  Incidentally,  it 
may  be  added,  the  great  navies— will 
remain,  for  they  are  the  best  security 
against  needless  and  hasty  disturbance 
of  the  peace.  The  refusal  of  the  Hague 


delegates  to  touch  the  disarmament 
problem  may  be  regarded  as  putting 
an  end  to  the  matter  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  age  of  “bloated  arma¬ 
ments”  is  not  yet  over,  nor  is  it  nearing 
its  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  Eu¬ 
rope,  not  to  mention  Asia  and  America, 
will  continue  to  “groan”  under  the  bur¬ 
den  of  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments,  until  some  decisive,  and  at 
present  unforeseen,  change  occurs  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  Though  we  may 
confidently  hope  that  wars  will  become 
more  and  more  uncommon,  warlike 
preparations  will  be  pushed  on  with 
unceasing  and  unsleeping  vigilance. 
Year  after  year  the  young  men  of  most 
civilized  nations  will  spend  the  first 
years  of  their  manhood  in  being  exer¬ 
cised  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  will  pass 
through  life,  and  grow  old,  and  die, 
■without  ever  being  called  upon  to  draw 
a  trigger  against  an  enemy.  The  “con¬ 
tingent”  of  growing  lads  will  come  up 
to  the  colors,  will  pass  two  or  three  or 
five  years  in  the  barrack-room  and  on 
the  parade-ground,  and  may  yet  never 
be  required  to  practise  the  arts  ac¬ 
quired  with  so  much  labor  from  the 
drill-sergeant  and  the  musketry-instruc¬ 
tor.  No  doubt  there  is  something  para¬ 
doxical  and  almost  fantastic  in  this 
condition  of  affairs— this  constant  inde¬ 
fatigable  preparaton  against  an  emer¬ 
gency  which  is  exceedingly  unlikely  to 
occur. 

The  paradox  has  so  forcibly  struck 
M.  de  Bloch,  the  author  of  the  famous 
work  which  is  understood  to  have  in¬ 
spired  the  Czar  to  dictate  the  Muravieff 
Circular,  that  it  has  induced  him  to  de¬ 
nounce  not  only  all  war,  but  also  all 
warlike  expenditure,  as  an  anachronis¬ 
tic  absurdity.  War,  he  urges,  between 
great  nations,  equipped  with  modem 
armies  and  modem  resources,  has  be¬ 
come  impossible.  It  would  Involve 
bankruptcy,  suicide,  starvation,  not  for 
one,  but  for  both  combatants.  Two 
huge  hosts  of  a  couple  of  millions  each. 
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sent  into  the  field,  with  quick-firing  ar¬ 
tillery  and  repeating  rifies,  would  spend 
months  of  marching,  counter-marching 
and  besieging  before  they  got  into 
touch.  When  they  did  fight  a  battle,  it 
would  be  an  affair  of  earthworks  and 
entrenchments,  which  w’ould  endure  for 
weeks,  or  else  both  hordes  would  be 
swept  away  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the 
campaign  were  not  speedily  at  an  end 
the  armies  would  inevitably  starve,  for 
there  would  not  be  enough  hands  left 
behind  to  supply  them  with  food,  or 
enough  money  in  the  country  to  pay 
for  it.  At  the  present  moment  M.  Je 
Bloch  thinks  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  either  Germany  or  France 
would  be  able  to  feed  Its  own  popu¬ 
lation,  when  once  the  w'hole  machine  of 
agricultural  production  had  been  brok¬ 
en  up  by  the  mobilization  e»  masse  of 
the  Reserves.  Every  great  state  in 
time  of  war  would  be  in  the  position 
of  a  beleaguered  city;  and,  brave  as  its 
soldiers  might  be,  they  could  not  hold 
out  against  famine,  which  would  attack 
the  victorious  as  well  as  the  defeated 
competitor.  But  if  nations  cannot  fight 
on  the  large  scale,  and  are  scarcely  like¬ 
ly  even  to  try  the  experiment,  what, 
asks  M.  de  Bloch,  is  the  use  of  their  Ar¬ 
mies  and  their  Navies?  Why  “waste” 
250,000,0001.  sterling  every  year  “in  pre¬ 
paring  to  wage  a  war  which  can  only 
be  waged  at  the  price  of  suicide— that 
is  to  say,  which  cannot  be  waged  at 
all,  for  no  nation  willingly  commits 
suicide?”  Why  not  save  the  rrioney 
and  spend  it  in  “ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people?”  It  is  strange 
that  this  humane  and  industrious,  if 
somewhat  speculative,  thinker  does  not 
see  that  he  has  himself  supplied  the 
answer  to  the  questions  he  propounds. 
Why  is  war  “impossible,”  or  at  least 
suicidal?  Because  of  the  growth  of  ar¬ 
mies  and  the  improvement  in  appli¬ 
ances.  Reduce  the  armies  and  render 
the  weapons  less  deadly,  and  those 
grim  phantoms  of  ruin,  dearth  and 


massacre,  which,  as  the  Moscow  bank¬ 
er  sees,  are  the  guardian  angels  of 
peace,  will  lose  some  of  their  terrors. 
There  is  nothing  in  M.  de  Bloch’s  elab- 
borate  argument  which  really  tends  in 
favor  of  disarmament.  If  we  could  get 
back  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  each 
European  General  Staff  had  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  a  compact  little  professional 
army  of  80,000  or  100,000  men,  with  no 
conscripts  and  no  huge  civilian  reserve, 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  “suicide”  or 
famine,  and  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
ambitious  sovereigns  and  intriguing 
ministers  to  bring  about  hostilities  as 
it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Kaunitz. 

Necessary  or  not,  the  mammoth  army 
seems  to  many  people  nothing  but  a  na¬ 
tional  misfortune  of  the  gravest  kind. 
“Militarism,”  they  would  say,  is  a 
curse  to  any  country.  It  bdngs  the 
most  pestilent  evils  in  its  train.  It 
hampers  industry,  since  it  takes  away 
in  the  fiower  of  their  youth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  who  ought  to  be 
at  the  forge,  the  factory,  or  the  farm. 
It  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor,  for  it 
Involves  heavy  taxes  and  high  tariffs. 
It  is  wasteful,  since  it  spends  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  the  people  on  guns,  and  swords, 
and  gold  lace,  and  pipe-clay,  and  other 
articles  not  adapted  to  “assist  future 
production.”  It  is  immoral,  since  it 
trains  the  young  to  contemplate  and  de¬ 
liberately  prepare  themselves  for  the 
killing  of  human  beings;  and  it  creates 
a  caste,  to  whom  the  “honor”  of  their 
uniform  is  more  than  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  who  are  degraded  by 
the  inhuman  and  brutal  harshness  of 
military  discipline.  Such  is  the  indict¬ 
ment  uttered  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
anti-imperialists  in  America,  by  the 
Socialists  all  over  the  world,  and,  no 
doubt,  by  many  Englishmen,  when 
they  read  of  the  iniquities  perpetrated 
by  the  generals  and  colonels  of  the 
French  general  staff.  The  amazing 
Dreyfus  case  has  been  regarded,  not  un- 
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naturally,  as  a  sort  of  object-lesson  in 
the  perils  and  abuses  of  the  military 
system.  If  the  “honor”  of  an  army  re¬ 
quires  that  subornation  and  forgery 
and  wholesale  lying  should  be  patron¬ 
ized  and  practised  by  officers  in  the 
highest  places— if  it  authorizes  false 
charges  against  innocent  men,  and  per¬ 
mits  the  Merciers  and  the  Rogets  to  go 
unpunished,  while  it  covers  with  in¬ 
famy  the  nobly  heroic  figure  of  Colonel 
Plcquart— then  one  might  almost  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say,  “Away  with  the  armies 
and  all  their  works!”  But— il  faut  dis- 
tinguer.  The  atrocities  of  the  French 
Gfeneral  Staff  are  a  proof  not  that  mili¬ 
tary  service  is  necessarily  bad,  but  that 
it  is  bad  under  the  conditions  which  ex¬ 
ist  in  France.  The  French  army  is  a 
painful  exhibition  of  most  of  the  things 
the  warlike  establishment  of  a  civilized 
people  should  not  be.  When  France, 
after  her  great  disaster,  remodelled  her 
forces  on  the  German  pattern,  she  al¬ 
lowed  herself  one  great  omission.  She 
forgot  that  an  army— a  nation— is  a  soul 
as  well  as  a  body.  She  copied  all  that 
was  external  and  material  in  the  vic¬ 
torious  legions  that  crossed  her  frontier 
in  1870,  and  neglected  to  imitate  the 
morale  which  animated  them.  But 
many  batteries  of  artillery  and  millions 
of  the  most  perfect  modern  rifles,  and 
even  the  best  of  scientific  tactics  and 
strategy,  are  not  in  themselves  suffi¬ 
cient  These  are  no  substitutes  for  loy¬ 
alty,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  good  order 
among  all  ranks,  contentment  in  the 
men,  consideration,  judgment  and  fidel¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  The 
French  army  is  now,  as  it  was  under 
Bazaine  and  Macmahon,  honeycombed 

•  Trooper  3809:  a  Private  Soldier  of  the  Third 
Republic.  By  Lionel  Decle,  London:  William 
nelnemann.  1899. 

*  M.  Decle  tells  a  atory  of  one  such  case,  in 
which  a  man  waa  told  off  to  take  the  life  of 
bla  Major.  He  flred  at  him,  but  miased.  and 
the  Major  thereupon  drew  bla  revolver  and  blew 
out  the  ruffian’a  brains.  “A  few  months  later 
a  atone  was  found  on  the  spot  bearing  this  In¬ 
scription: 


by  brutality,  license,  disorder  and  ty¬ 
ranny.  “The  Dreyfus  case,”  says  M. 
Decle,  in  the  striking  book’  in  which 
he  gives  his  own  experiences  in  the 
ranks,  “is  but  a  greatly  magnified  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  dally  happens  through¬ 
out  the  French  army.”  When  a  man 
puts  on  the  uniform  he  loses  not  only 
the  rights,  but  the  opinions  of  a  citizen. 
He  is  no  longer  an  intelligent  human 
being,  looking  before  and  after,  but  a 
blue-coated  automaton,  with  a  moral 
code  which  is  that  of  his  colonel  or  his 
corporal.  This  would  not  so  much  sig¬ 
nify  if  the  code  were  a  good  one.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  France 
has  never  recognized  in  practice,  even 
if  she  does  so  in  theory,  that  the  State 
owes  any  obligation  to  the  young  men 
whom  it  forces  into  the  cadres  beyond 
that  of  compelling  them  to  learn  their 
drill.  Discipline  is  maintained,  not  by 
any  kind  of  moral  force  or  through  the 
ascendency  conferred  on  the  officers  by 
superior  education  and  social  position, 
but  by  the  most  severe  and  degrading 
punishments.  The  conscript  is  “kept  in 
his  place”  by  Insolent  abuse,  by  fre¬ 
quent  imprisonment,  by  the  horrible  tor¬ 
tures  of  Birihi,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  death  penalty  will  be  remorse¬ 
lessly  executed  for  acts  of  insubordina¬ 
tion.  A  private  will  be  shot  for  strik¬ 
ing  a  corporal  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
or  under  the  most  intolerable  provoca¬ 
tion.  “Many,”  says  M.  Decle,  “are  the 
tales  of  dreadful  revenge  taken  by 
these  conscripts  on  their  officers.  It  is 
no.  uncommon  thing  for  a  few  of  them 
to  play  away  the  life  of  an  officer  at 
cards,  the  loser  being  obliged  to  kill 
him  within  a  certain  time.”* 

Here 

On  the  10th  of  December  18— 

Private  - 

Was  murdered  by  MajOr  X. 

The  man  who  placed  the  stone  there  was  never 
discovered,  and,  although  it  was  removed  by 
order  of  the  military  authorities,  another  one 
bearing  a  similar  Inscription  soon  afterwanis 
stood  In  Its  place.  Six  times  these  stones  were 
removed,  and  six  times  they  were  replaced,  yet 
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if  It  is  true  these  remarks  apply  special¬ 
ly  to  the  oompagnies  de  discipline,  or 
penal  battalions  in  Algeria,  in  which 
the  men  are  supposed  to  be  notorious 
bad  characters;  but  even  of  his  own 
corps,  a  crack  cavalry  regiment,  M. 
Decle  observes:— 

.!  Had  war  broken  out  wben  I  was  a 
trooper,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  first 
>  battle  would  have  resulted  in  the 
death  of  at  least  three  of  our  officers 
!  and  four  of  our  sergeants,  and  that 
they  would  not  have  fallen  under  the 
enemy’s  bullets.  This  may  be  a  ter- 
!  rible  thing  to  say,  but  I  knew  two 
troopers  w'ho  were  determined  to  do 
i  the  deed. 

I  Violence  and  cruelty  apart,  the  whole 
i  atmosphere  of  French  barrack  and 
camp  life  is  demoralizing.  M.  Urbain 
!  Gohler,  the  author  of  “L’ArmSe  contre 

■  la  Nation,”  is  scarcely  an  impartial 
I  witness;  but  he  is  Justified  in  holding 
I  that  in  France,  “la  caserne  est  un  In- 
J  strument  de  corruption,”  and  in  believ- 
I  ing  that  the  habit  of  inebriation,  which 

is  making  frightful  ravages  among  a 
j  people  once  conspicuous  for  their  tem- 
I  perance,  springs  largely  from  this 
||  source.  “La  caserne,”  he  says  bitterly, 
i  “pourrlt  la  France  d’alcoolisme  et  de 
f  syphilis.  ...  On  enseigne  d,  de  mal- 
heureux  gargons  que  I’ivrognerie  et  la 
d6bauche  sont  de  glorieux  signes  de 
I  virility.”  M.  Gohier  seems  to  think 

■  that  this  is  all  the  barrack  does,  or  can, 

■  teach.  But  this  is  not  the  case  every¬ 
where,  and  need  not  be  so  anywhere.* 

In  Germany,  ever  since  the  reforms  of 

the  grnilty  parties  were  never  detectoj.  It  la 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  If  the  officers  of  these 
battalions  nsually  cariy  loaded  revolvers.” 

*  The  news  of  the  mutiny  by  Captain  Vonlet 
r  and  his  brother  officer  In  the  French  Soudan, 

I  and  the  atrocious  murder  of  Colonel  Klobb, 
has  only  come  to  hand  since  the  above  lines 
were  written.  It  would  be  sui>erfluouB  to  com¬ 
ment  on  that  astounding  exhibition  of  military 
I;  ruffianism  and  insubordination. 

=  .  '  “It  is  Impossible  to  realize,”  says  M.  Decle, 

I.  "bow  men  can  live  in  the  state  of  filth  which 
seems  natural  to  French  soldiers.  Hardly  one 
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Scharnhorst,  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  nation  owes  a  reciprocal  duty 
to  the  conscript.  I  do  not  say  that  even 
in  Prussia  the  Kaserne  is  the  ideal  place 
of  residence  for  a  young  man  anxious 
to  cultivate  superior  manners  and  the 
higher  virtues.  The  Teuton,  when 
placed  in  authority,  is  apt  to  be  heavy 
in  the  hand,  and  the  recruit  in  the 
Fatherland  is  not  dealt  with  too  ten¬ 
derly.  But  on  the  whole  he  is  reason¬ 
ably  and  decently  treated,  and  bis  offi¬ 
cers  are  taught  to  feel  that  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bis  conduct  as  well  as  bis 
drill.  The  raw  peasant  is  not  permitted 
to  shccumb  blindly  to  the  temptations 
of  a  garrison  town.  During  his  first 
year  of  his  training  he  is  very  closely 
supervised  and  guarded,  and  scarcely 
allowed  to  go  abroad  without  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  older  and  more  experi¬ 
enced  comrade.  The  dirt,  disorder  and 
neglect  which  prevail  in  a  French  bar¬ 
rack-room  are  rigorously  prohibited  in 
the  quarters  of  the  German  soldiers.' 
He  is  expected  to  be  scrupulously  care¬ 
ful  about  his  appearance,  and  Mr.  At¬ 
kins  himself  is  scarcely  more  particular 
in  his  personal  hygiene.  What  recon¬ 
ciles  a  shrewd,  thrifty  and  highly  do¬ 
mesticated  race  lika  the  Germans  to 
the  “blood-tax”  is  the  well-grounded 
conviction  that  the  two  or  three  years 
passed  in  the  ranks  are  physically  and 
mentally  advantageous  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  Heavy  as  is  the  sacri¬ 
fice  involved,  they  see  that  they  get 
a  good  deal  in  return. 

“The  German  people,”  said  Colonel 
von  Schwartzhoff  to  his  fellow-delegates 

of  them  ever  thinks  of  washing  bis  hands  after 
cleaning  the  stables  in  tbe  way  I  have  previ¬ 
ously  described  (that  is  by  removing  tbe  wet 
straw  and  dung  from  tbe  floor  of  the  stalls, 
without  shovels  or  pitchforks) ;  occasionally 
some  of  them  wash  their  faces,  necks,  and 
bands  on  Sundays,  or  when  they  have  to  appear 
on  parade,  but  many  of  them  remain  all  tbe 
year  round  (except  in  tbe  summer  seasou  when 
they  are  sent  in  batches  to  tbe  swimming-baths) 
without  taking  a  single  bath  or  feeling  the 
want  of  one.” 
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at  the  Hague,  “is  not  overburdened  and 
overtaxed,  is  not  being  dragged  toward 
an  abyss,  and  is  not  drifting  towards 
exhaustion  and  ruin.  Far  from  it. 
Public  and  private  wealth  is  increas¬ 
ing,  and  the  common  welfare  and  the 
standard  of  life  are  annually  improv¬ 
ing.  With  regard  to  obligatory  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  closely  associated  witli 
these  questions,  the  German  does  not 
regard  it  as  a  heavy  burden,  but  as  .a 
sacred  and  patriotic  duty,  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  he  owes  his  exist¬ 
ence,  his  prosperity  and  his  future.” 
In  France  the  army  is  an  instrument 
of  national  demoralization;  in  Germany 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  source  of  social  im¬ 
provement* 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  future  in¬ 
telligent  nations  will  be  bound  to  insist 
that  their  armies  shall  be  organized 
and  administered  on  the  German 
model,  improved  and  elaborated,  rather 
than  on  that  of  France.  Instead  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  flaccid  visions  of  universal 
disarmament  they  will  recognize  that 
the  liability  to  military  service  on  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  population  is  the  condition  on  which 
they  hold  their  independence  and  their 
position  in  the  world.  The  fact  has 
been  tacitly  admitted  by  the  British 
Government  in  this  very  year  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  since  the  War  Office 
last  Session  took  occasion  to  revive,  in 
a  fashion  as  unobtrusive  as  possible, 
the  ancient  power  of  the  Crown  to  call 
upon  the  counties  to  furnish  their  quota 
to  the  Militia  by  balloting,  in  case  the 
requisite  contingent  cannot  be  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  This  is  not 
exactly  conscription,  but  it  is  a  distinct 

*  I  cannot  resist  another  quotation  from  the 
sngfrestlve  pages  of  Trooper  3809.  “There  Is 
not  the  slightest  donbt,"  says  the  author,  “that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  lowest  classes  in  large 
towns  like  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons  and  others, 
are  far  more  degraded  than  the  people  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  class  of  society  in  England; 
and  the  French  military  seirice,  instead  of 
raising  these  men  to  a  higher  plane,  only  brings 


acknowledgment  of  the  compulsory 
principle.  In  the  future,  even  more 
than  in  the  past,  we  may  take  it  that 
every  self-respecting  state  will  require 
a  very  large  proportion  of  its  citizens 
to  submit  themselves  to  military  disci¬ 
pline,  and  train  themselves  to  the  use 
of  arms.  But  it  w’ill  not  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  pour  the  annual  strean'  of 
growing  lads,  fresh  from  the  workshop 
and  the  plough-tall,  into  barracks,  to 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant 
martinets,  to  cram  them  in  feverish 
haste  with  as  much  of  the  elements  of 
drill  and  camp  routine  as  can  be  ground 
into  them  quickly,  to  expose  them  to 
the  corruption  that  springs  up  too  eas¬ 
ily  in  a  garrison  town,  to  permit  them 
to  spend  their  leisure  in  the  canteen 
and  worse  places  of  resort,  and  to  send 
them  back  to  their  villages  with  a  flour¬ 
ishing  crop  of  vices  and  bad  habits.  In 
return  for  the  sacriflees  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  military  establishment  entails,  it 
will  be  legitimately  demanded  that  the 
soldier  shall  re-enter  the  civilian  ranks 
no  worse  than  when  he  left  them.  One 
cannot  expect  that  “single  men  in  bar¬ 
racks”  should  be  “a  lot  of  plaster 
saints;”  but  it  will  be  required  that 
those  single  men,  or  boys,  shall  be  im¬ 
proved  rather  than  deteriorated,  by 
their  service  with  the  colors. 

In  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe,  the 
recruit,  when  he  joins  the  regiment,  is 
often  as  flne  a  specimen  of  primitive 
humanity  as  one  could  wish  to  see- 
simple,  hardy,  vigorous,  with  the  rude 
health  that  has  come  down  to  him 
through  generations  of  peasants  aud 
mountaineers,  temperate,  frugal,  hum¬ 
bly  pious:  a  water-drinker,  a  church- 

down  to  their  level  those  who  belong  to  the 
better  classes,  snch  as  peasants,  small  clerks, 
and  so  on.  .  .  Even  to  this  day,  the  three 
years  every  able-bodied  Frenchman  has  to  serve 
In  the  army  are  nothing  but  a  period  of  cease¬ 
less  degradation  for  men  possessing  any  self- 
respect.  The  system,  one  must  acknowledge, 
works  better  in  Germany.'* 
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goer,  a  respecter  of  those  in  au¬ 
thority. 

It  is  the  result  of  tragic  incompetence 
that  this  lad  should  be  sent  home  with 
a  taste  for  bad  spirits  and  revolution¬ 
ary  clap-trap,  with  a  liking  for  gutter 
debauchery,  and  a  swaggering  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  priest,  the  Syndic  and  his 
father:  not  to  mention  a  bitter  memory, 
which  he  will  carry  through  life,  of  the 
cruelty  and  oppressions  he  has  had  to 
endure  from  his  uniformed  tyrants. 
These  are  the  consequences,  not  of 
military  service  per  se,  but  of  military 
service  as  it  is  carried  out  in  d  ranee, 
and  to  some  extent  also  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

The  Army  of  the  Future  will  have  to 
become  what  Professor  von  Stengel 
maintains  that  it  already  is  in  Ger¬ 
many — a  national  school  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  character.  The  drill-sergeant 
and  the  company-officer  must  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
recruit  must  be  turned  into  a  man  as 
well  as  a  soldier.  In  itself  there  is 
nothing  that  iti  brutalizing  or  degrading 
in  military  training.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  needs  to  be  pursued  under  rea¬ 
sonable  conditions  to  become  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  educational  process.  Speaking  at 
a  prize  distribution  at  Epsom  at  the 
end  of  July,  Lord  Rosebery  eulogized 
the  English  public  schools,  not  because 
they  turned  out  finished  scholare  or  ear¬ 
nest  students,  but  because  they  devel¬ 
oped  character.  This  Is  our  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  highly  expensive  system 
of  first-grade  education,  which  leaves 
ninety  per  cent,  of  tne  pupils  with  very 
little  accurate  information  on  any  sub¬ 
jects  but  those  relating  to  the  cricket- 
ground  and  the  football-field.  The 
English  parent  is  encouraged  to  think 
that,  after  all,  it  is  better  that  his  son 
should  be  a  fine,  manly  young  fellow, 
honorable,  active,  resourceful  and  cour¬ 
ageous,  than  that  he  should  know  much 
of  classics,  natural  science,  or  foreign 
languages.  But  that  which  the  public 


school  does  for  the  few  in  England 
may  be  achieved  for  the  masses  by  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  ranks.  Discipline,  the  most 
valuable  of  lessons  in  our  modern  com¬ 
fortable  democracies,  may  be  taught; 
the  soldier  may  learn  obedience,  self- 
restraint,  the  patient  endurance  of 
hardship,  cleanliness,  punctuality  and 
habits  of  order.  If  his  duties  are  made 
interesting  to  him,  so  that  he  does  not 
perform  them  merely  by  way  of  me¬ 
chanical  routine,  they  may  become  an 
efficient  means  of  enlarging  his  intelli¬ 
gence  and  quickening  his  mental  ener¬ 
gy.  German  officers  maintain  that  they 
do  all  this  for  their  own  conscripts,  and 
certainly  the  astonishing  progress 
which  the  Empire  has  made  in  industry 
and  commerce  during  the  past  three 
years  offers  some  justification  of  their 
opinion.  Foreign  observers  have  been 
struck  by  the  alertness,  the  docility, 
the  disciplined  promptness  with  which 
the  German  artisan— the  discharged 
conscript— goes  about  his  work.  We 
have  examples  nearer  home.  There  Is 
no  better  body  of  men  anywhere  than 
the  bluejackets  and  marines  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  To  talk  to  a  petty  officer 
or  a  signalman,  or  even  an  ordinary 
seaman-gunner  on  board  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  ships,  is  to  find  yourself  in 
conversation  with  a  person  who  usual¬ 
ly  adds  to  the  manners  of  a  gentleman 
a  w’hole  budget  of  miscellaneous  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  habit  of  thinking  with 
clearness  and  decision.  This  admirable 
individual  has  very  often  seen  the  light 
in  the  worst  slums  of  a  seaport  town 
or  a  manufacturing  city.  His  virtues 
are  the  result  of  training.  Caught 
young,  he  has  been  subjected  to  years 
of  elaborate  and  strictly  controlled  in¬ 
struction.  Mind,  body  and  intelligence 
have  been  equally  attended  to,  so  that 
by  the  time  he  Is  twenty-three  he  has 
received  a  rather  better  all-round  edu¬ 
cation  than  most  university  graduates. 
If  any  country  could  afford  to  submit 
all  its  young  men  to  the  same  kind  of 
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schooling,  it  would  possess  a  proletariat 
as  superior  to  those  of  its  competitors 
as  the  fleet  of  Britain  is  to  that  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

Human  life  being  flnite  and  national 
exchequers  limited,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  finished  products  as 
this  can  be  plentiful.  But  the  tax-pay¬ 
er  will  be  justified  in  insisting  that  he 
shall  get  a  return  for  the  money  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  war  budgets  in  the  in¬ 
creased  value  given  to  the  individual 
citizen  by  his  term  of  military  or  naval 
service.  One  may  go  further.  It  seems 
likely  that  something  more  than  a  mere 
general  education  of  character  will 
be  required.  We  recur  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  paradox  noticed  above 
—the  phenomenon  of  incessant  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  war  which  is  very  un¬ 
likely  to  break  out  Neither  the  states¬ 
men  nor  the  electors,  if  they  are  rightly 
directed,  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will 
agree  with  M.  de  Bloch  that  this  fur¬ 
nishes  a  reason  for  abandoning  the 
armaments.  A  prudent  man  will  in¬ 
sure  against  railway  accidents  all  his 
life,  though  he  knows  that  the  chance 
of  his  being  kUled  in  a  collision  is  in¬ 
finitesimally  slight.  But  in  the  case  of 
nations  the  war-premium  is  so  heavy 
that  an  economical  people  will  want  it 
laid  out  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
It  will  occur  to  them  that  to  teach  men 
to  fight  is  not  providing  for  the  whole 
of  the  national  defence  or  the  national 
supremacy.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
teach  them  to  work.  It  is  a  truism  to 
say  that  wars  are  not  conducted  on  the 
field  of  battle  alone.  The  army,  with 
all  its  battalions,  and  all  its  men,  guns, 
horses  and  waggons,  is  only  half  the 
effective  force  of  the  country.  The 
other  half  is  in  its  banks,  its  ware¬ 
houses,  its  factories  and  its  fields.  The 
most  efliclent  War  Office  in  the  world 
cannot  win  if  it  has  not  behind  it  the 
resources  of  a  wealthy  and  prosperous 
nation.  The  long  purse  continues  to  be 
Just  as  potent  a  weapon  as  the  long 


sword.  And  while  the  martial  conflict 
only  comes  once  in  many  years,  and 
may  not  come  at  all,  the  industrial 
struggle  goes  on  without  intermission. 
Therefore  a  real  and  complete  system 
of  national  training  will  prepare  for  the 
one  as  well  as  for  the  other;  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  seems  to  suggest  that  the 
preparation  for  both  should  go  on  si¬ 
multaneously.  The  army  will  become 
not  only  a  school,  but  a  technical 
school.  The  conscript  will  be  dis¬ 
missed,  not  merely  with  some  mastery 
of  those  weapons  he  may  never  be 
called  upon  to  use,  but  also  with  the 
knowledge  of  those  other  crafts  and  ap¬ 
pliances  with  which  his  hand  will  be 
familiar  ail  the  days  of  his  life.  He 
will  have  learnt  many  things  which 
will  render  him  more  capable  as  a 
clerk,  artisan,  laborer,  or  tiller  of  the 
soil,  according  to  his  vocation.  He  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  keeping  up  the 
rudiments  of  any  trade  he  may  have 
learnt  before  Joining  the  ranks,  and  of 
acquiring  greater  proficiency  in  it  The 
socialist  ideal  of  ateliers  nationaux  may 
be  in  part,  at  least,  realized.  “The 
State”  will  undertake  the  industrial 
training  of  the  young  workman;  but 
the  studio  will  be  annexed  to  the  bar¬ 
racks,  and  the  technical  teacher  will 
have  his  lien  on  the  conscript’s  time  as 
well  as  the  drill-instructor. 

The  latter  functionary  is  not  likely  to 
welcome  the  change.  He  will  proba¬ 
bly  say  that  the  recruit  has  quite 
enough  to  do  already  in  attending  to 
his  particular  department  without  be¬ 
ing  burdened  by  other  preoccupations. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  con¬ 
stant  complaint  of  the  General  Staffs 
that  the  period  of  compulsory  service 
barely  allows  time  to  teach  the  con¬ 
script  his  necessary  military  duties. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  .a 
loutish  lad  from  the  country  does  not 
learn  quickly.  The  difficulty  of  com¬ 
bining  civil  with  military  Instruction 
is  no  doubt  considerable;  but  it  will 
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not  be  found  insuperable.  It  may  be 
met  by  a  reaction  against  the  present 
tendency  to  compress  the  military  ser- 
Tice  into  as  short  a  space  as  possible. 
This  has  been  carried  so  far  that  in 
Germany  a  large  number  of  the  men 
serve  little  more  than  two  years,  while 
in  France  official  figures  show  that  no 
less  than  38  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts 
enrolled  enter  only  for  one  year.  In¬ 
deed,  General  Billot,  the  ex-French 
War  Minister  has  stated  that  the  ac¬ 
tual,  as  distinguished  from  the  nomi¬ 
nal,  term  of  service  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  contingent  is  limited  to  a  single 
twelvemonth.  The  object,  of  course, 
is  to  pass  men  into  the  reserve  rapidly, 
so  as  to  have  a  larger  force  of  so-called 
trained  soldiers  available  in  case  of 
mobilization.  But  the  most  thoughtful 
of  Continental  officers  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  process  has  been  overdone, 
and  they  are  asking  whether  the  reserv¬ 
ist,  whose  entire  military  instruction 
has  been  squeezed  into  a  few  months, 
would  be  of  much  more  real  use  than 
an  “untrained”  civilian.  Cramming,  in 
any  case,  is  not  education,  and  num¬ 
bers  are  not  everything.  The  German, 
as  well  as  the  French  military  writers, 
are  seriously  considering  whether  they 
ought  not  to  keep  the  majority  of  their 
conscripts  longer,  even  at  the  risk  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  reserve  more  slowly.  It 
may  be  found  that,  if  the  entire  con¬ 
tingent  were  compelled  to  serve  for  .a 
full  term  of  three  or  even  four  years, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  both  to 
teach  them  all  they  need  know  of  their 
military  duties  and  to  attend  to  their 
general  and  technical  education.  They 
will  be  enlisted  young— perhaps  at  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen;  treated  like  school¬ 
boys,  as  our  nascent  bluejackets  and 
marines  are;  and  expected  to  occupy 
most  of  their  leisure,  not  in  lounging 


about  the  barracks  or  the  streets,  but 
in  the  school-room,  the  gymnasium,  or 
the  playing-fields.  “Loafing”  is  not 
good  for  growing  lads,  and  this  sedu¬ 
lous,  varied  and  well-directed  activity 
would  have  excellent  effects  on  their 
minds  and  bodies.  In  fact  the  Army 
would  be  a  sort  of  University  or  finish¬ 
ing-college  for  the  poor  man’s  son,  and 
as  such,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it 
would  become  a  great  deal  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  it  is  at  present.  No  intelligent 
young  man  could  grudge  the  State  his 
compulsory  Militdrdienst  if,  in  the 
course  of  it,  he  obtained  a  first-rate  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  free  apprenticeship  to 
some  useful  trade  or  civil  avocation. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  applies  mainly  to 
the  countries  in  which  conscription  pre¬ 
vails.  But  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that.  In  a  modified  degree,  the  system 
will  also  have  to  be  adopted  in  Great 
Britain.  High  as  the  military  spirit 
runs  in  this  country,  and  substantial 
as  have  been  the  recent  Improvements 
in  the  position  of  the  soldier,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  recruits  has  not  been  appreciably 
lessened.  It  will  not  disappear  till  we 
have  made  the  Army  a  profession, 
which  a  respectable  man  can  select 
without  damaging  all  his  future  pros¬ 
pects.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
country  will  much  longer  tolerate  the 
wasteful  system  under  which  we  spend 
enormous  sums  to  produce  so  expensive 
an  article  as  the  British  cavalry  troop¬ 
er  or  artilleryman,  and  then,  when  we 
have  brought  him  to  perfection,  turn 
him  adrift  without  a  career  or  a  call¬ 
ing,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  unskiLed  la¬ 
bor.  We,  too,  may  have  to  make  the 
Army  a  School,  and  render  it,  not  a 
costly  burden  on  industrial  production, 
but  its  most  efficient  feeder  and  ally. 

Sidney  Low. 
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Although  we  may  be  inclined  to 
admit  that  stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
we  still  doubt  whether  they 

make  a  commodious  or  enviable  study. 
There  are  certain  conventional 
frames  in  which  we  like  to  pic¬ 
ture  our  authors,  and  a  four-square 
dungeon  is  not  one  of  these.  “It  makes 
such  a  difference  where  you  read,”  says 
Whitman  somewhere  (and  Lamb  be¬ 
fore  him)  with  some  force.  Surely  it 
should  make  quite  as  great  a  difference 
where  you  icrite.  But  both  of  these 
propositions  admit  of  so  many  excep¬ 
tions  that  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  call  the  exception  the  rule,  and  the 
rule  the  exception,  or  to  leave  the  state¬ 
ment  as  it  stands.  “You  may  put  my 
body  in  prison,”  said  Epictetus,  “but 
my  mind  not  even  Zeus  can  overiww- 
er.”  It  takes  more  than  bodily  confine¬ 
ment  +x)  curb  the  freedom  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  and  often  from  the  most  de¬ 
pressing  surroundings  has  come  a  work 
over  which  the  shades  of  the  prison- 
house  have  failed  to  cast  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  gloom. 

“Virgil,  though  cherished  in  courts. 
Relates  but  a  splenetic  tale: 

Cervantes  revels  and  sports. 
Although  he  writ  in  a  jail.” 

The  tradition  that  Parquhar’s  verses 
enshrine  is  fast  going  the  way  of  all 
traditions.  That  Cervantes  was  im-; 
prisoned  in  a  cellar  In  Argamasilla,  La 
Mancha,  is  perfectly  true.  The  cellar 
remains  to  this  day,  and  draws  Cervan- 
tist  pilgrims  to  Itself  as  to  a  little  Mec¬ 
ca,  but  that  worthy’s  last  biographer 
will  not  allow  us  any  longer  to  cherish 
the  belief  that  “Don  Quixote”  was  ac¬ 
tually  written  there.  Yet,  even  as  he 
destroys  the  legend  that  still  clings  to 


that  underground  cell,  he  admits  that 
in  that  place  the  idea  of  the  book  was 
first  conceived;  so  the  story  is  not  so 
far  wrong  after  all.  Sheridan  declared 
his  comedy  finished  before  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  single  scene,  and  we  may  still, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking  hold  that  “Don 
Quixote”  was  at  least  partially  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  cellar,  although  in  his  re¬ 
treat  the  author  may  have  been  denied 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink. 

So  far  as  absolute  quiet,  solitude,  con¬ 
tinued  leisure  and  freedom  from  inter¬ 
ruption  are  concerned,  a  prison  un¬ 
doubtedly  approaches  the  perfect  resi¬ 
dence  for  an  industrious  writer,  and  so 
long  as  the  confinement  is  not  physical¬ 
ly  painful  or  distressing,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  Many  great  writers 
and  artists  have  practically  imprisoned 
themselves  when  engaged  on  great  un¬ 
dertakings.  Michael  Angelo  used  to 
cut  himself  off  from  the  world  when  he 
was  evolving  some  specially  high  con¬ 
ception,  and  justified  his  eclusion  by 
declaring  that  Art  was  a  jealous  mis¬ 
tress,  requiring  the  whole  and  entire 
man.  Harrington,  of  the  “Oceana.” 
Descartes,  and  even  Macaulay,  similar¬ 
ly  immured  themselves  from  interrup¬ 
tion.  Victor  Hugo,  working  at  “NOtre 
Dame,”  writing  against  time  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  ire  of  his  publisher,  carried 
the  idea  to  the  verge  of  absurdity.  He 
procured  a  “great  gray  knitted  woollen 
wrapper”  that  shrouded  him  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  locked  up  his  clothes 
so  that  he  might  not  yield  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  go  out.  For  five  months  he 
maintained  his  voluntary  incarceration. 

“In.  truth  the  prison  into  which  we 
doom 

Ourselves  no  prison  is.” 

The  monastic  enthusiasts  to  whom 
we  owe  so  many  treasures  of  art  and 
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literature  endured  hardships  of  appli¬ 
cation  and  confinement,  compared  to 
which  Hugo’s  experience  appears  but 
momentary.  Their  cloisteral  separa¬ 
tion  was  lifelong,  but  that  gave  them 
only  the  more  leisure  for  their  work. 
They  could  enjoy  to  the  full  that  love 
of  solitude  which  is  said  to  be  natural 
to  men  of  genius.  They  might  com¬ 
mand  either  the  “imperfect”  solitude  or 
the  “sympathetic.”  They  always  had 
plenty  of  time  for  meditation  before 
composition,  and  in  the  engrossment 
of  their  chosen  occupations  they  never 
thought  of  fretting  “at  their  convent’s 
narrow  room.” 

The  essence  of  imprisonment,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  its  involuntariness,  and  in 
an  unwilling  prisoner  one  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  hermit-like  contentment 
with  his  cell;  nevertheless,  the  fiow  of 
thought  that  solitude  encourages  and 
the  necessity  for  beguiling  tedious  days 
have  been  the  means  of  producing 
books  without  number,  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  mere  monuments  of  indus¬ 
try,  but  others  showing  in  a  striking 
degree  how  independent  the  mind  can 
sometimes  be  of  the  shell  it  inhabits. 
The  same  reason  that  Induces  one  cap¬ 
tive  to  scratch  his  name  on  his  dun¬ 
geon  wall  leads  another  to  relieve  his 
strained  feelings  by  composition,  a 
common,  melancholy  Interest  thus  at¬ 
taching  itself  to  the  half-effaced  in¬ 
scriptions  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower, 
and  to  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  There 
are  few  of  our  old  gaols  but  can  furnish 
examples  of  prison  literature.  Impris¬ 
onment  in  the  Tower  of  London  too 
often  meant  “close”  confinement,  the 
terms  of  which  forbade  the  use  of  writ¬ 
ing  materials,  but  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  Raleigh  was  free  to  write  his 
“History  of  the  World”  during  his 
long  sojourn  there,  and  had  suflBcient 
liberty  of  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world  to  get  other  choice  pens  to  help 
him  In  his  work.  The  course  of  nearly 
thirteen  yean  Imprisonment  did  not 


break  his  spirit— witness  the  events 
that  fill  the  space  between  his  release 
and  his  execution— but  the  dead  sense 
of  separation  from  the  world  gave  a 
melancholy  resignation  to  his  style 
when  he  thought  of  his  book  going  into 
that  outer  air  from  which  he  had  been 
so  long  debarred:  “The  general  accept¬ 
ance  can  yield  me  no  other  pi  .t  at 
this  time  than  doth  a  fair  sunshine  day 
to  a  seaman  after  shipwreck;  and  the 
contrary  no  other  harm  than  an  out¬ 
rageous  tempest  after  the  port  at¬ 
tained.”  There  is  a  story,  though  gen¬ 
erally  discredited,  that  in  1386  Chaucer 
suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for 
participation  In  the  perturbed  political 
events  of  the  time,  and  that  there  he 
consoled  himself  by  writing  “The  Tes¬ 
tament  of  Love,”  in  some  sort  of  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  “Consolations  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  which  Boethius  had  written  to 
ease  his  own  captivity.  In  the  Tower 
also,  during  the  imprisonment  with 
which  Charles  I.  rewarded  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  Sir  John  Eliot  wrote  a  treatis''  on 
the  Monarchy  of  Man;  and  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  William  Penn,  for  street¬ 
preaching,  was  confined  to  the  same 
stronghold,  and  then  wrote  his  “No 
Cross,  No  Crown.”  The  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt, 
amused  himself  in  his  durance  by  writ¬ 
ing  poetry,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
another  distinguished  foreigner — for 
the  Scots  were  foreigners  then— James, 
afterwards  James  I.  of  Scotland,  was 
beguiling  his  solitude  with  song  in  an¬ 
other  English  fortress.  Intercepted  on 
his  way  to  France,  while  still  a  boy, 
he  was  Imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castle 
for  many  years.  One  morning  he  was 
bewailing  his  loss  of  liberty:- 

“Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thus  alone. 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy”— 

I 

when  through  a  window  in  his 
tower  he  saw  the  Lady  Joan  Beaufort 
walking  in  the  prison  garden  — 
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“The  fairest  and  the  freshest  younge 
flower 

That  e’er  I  saw.” 

With  this  lady  he  promptly  fell  in 
love,  and  recorded  the  progress  of  his 
passion  in  a  poem  called  “The  King’s 
Quhair,”much  oftener  prated  of  than 
read.  It  is  refreshing  to  remember, 
while  dealing  with  a  subject  so  gloomy 
as  prisons,  that  James  gained  both  his 
liberty  and  his  love,  though  a  sadder 
fate  than  anything  he  had  experienced 
at  English  hands  awaited  him  in  his 
native  land.  Windsor  Castle  was  also 
the  unsought  abode  of  Sir  Robert  How¬ 
ard  in  1657,  and  he,  too,  passed  his 
time  largely  in  composition.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  his  prison  windows  gave 
glimpses  of  no  Court  ladies.  He  wrote 
without  a  flame,  and  naturally  his 
poems  have  neither  savor  nor  salt. 

A.  little  earlier  another  Royalist 
knight  and  poet  was  languishing  in  a 
parliamentary  prison.  In  1641  William 
Davenant,  Shakespeare’s  godson,  was 
accused  of  being  party  to  a  plot  to 
bring  the  army  to  London  for  the 
King’s  protection,  and  to  sap  its  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  Parliament.  Sir  John  Suck¬ 
ling,  another  poet,  was  mixed  up  in  this 
affair.  (Poets  were  allowed  to  be  poli¬ 
ticians  in  those  days,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  they  gained  but  little  glory 
in  that  doubtful  fleld.)  Davenant  fled. 
He  was  stopped  at  Feversham  and  sent 
back  to  London,  but  was  liberated  on 
ball.  Again  he  tried  to  get  away,  and 
again  he  was  arrested  in  Kent;  subse¬ 
quently,  however,  he  contrived  to  evade 
his  captors  and  joined  the  Queen  in 
France.  He  served  in  several  cam¬ 
paigns,  received  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood  for  services  at  the  siege  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  King  re¬ 
tired  again  to  France.  But  Charles’s 
restless  consort  had  another  mission  for 
him.  He  was  appointed  to  conduct  an 
expedition  of  French  emigrants  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Their  vessel  started,  but  scarce¬ 


ly  had  she  left  the  shores  of  Normandy 
when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  in  the  services  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Davenant  as  a  known  adherent 
of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  slipped  through 
the  Angers  of  the  authorities  once  al¬ 
ready,  was  safely  lodged  in  Cowes 
Castle,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life. 

He  was  not  very  much  affected  by 
his  fears,  but  set  himself  at  once  to 
take  advantage  of  his  unexpected  leis¬ 
ure.  During  his  stay  in  France  he  had 
flnished  the  first  two  books  of  an  heroic 
poem;  he  now  proceeded  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  third.  When  he  was  half 
way  through  his  task  he  wrote:  “  ’Tis 
high  time  to  strike  sail  and  cast  anchor, 
though  I  have  run  but  half  my  course, 
when  at  the  helm  I  am  threatened  with 
death;  who,  though  he  can  visit  me  but 
once,  seems  troublesome;  and  even  in 
the  innocent  may  beget  such  a  gravity 
as  diverts  the  music  of  verse.”  It  will 
be  noticed  that  his  recent  brief  naval 
experience  had  been  enough  to  give  a 
salt-water  flavor  to  his  metaphors.  But 
he  was  not  In  a  mood  to  get  on  witli 
“Gondibert.”  Theophilus  Cibber  men¬ 
tions  a  letter  from  Davenant  in  Cowes 
Castle  to  Hobbes,  in  which  the  poet 
gives  his  friend  some  particulars  of  the 
progress  he  is  making  with  his  third 
book,  and  offers  some  criticism  on  the 
heroic  style  of  poetry.  “But  why,” 
says  he,  “should  I  trouble  you  or  my¬ 
self  with  these  thoughts  when  I  am 
pretty  certain  I  shall  be  hanged  next 
week?”  Clearly  these  were  not  the 
conditions  for  comfortable  composition, 
even  in  the  heroic  vein.  Things  grew 
worse  before  they  became  better.  In 
1651  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  an 
ominous  change;  but  the  next  time  we 
see  him  he  is  at  large  once  more, 
owing  his  liberty,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  Intervention  of  some  one  with 
Influence  in  Parliamentary  quar¬ 
ters,  probably — for  there  seems  no 
reason  In  this  case  to  cast  discredit  oo 
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the  long  established  story  “related  to 
Richardson  (the  painter)  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Pope,  who  received  it  from 
Betterton,  the  prot(y6  of  Davenant”— 
probably  to  the  good  offices  of  Milton. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  surrender, 
with  as  much  resignation  as  we  may, 
long-cherished  anecdotes  and  tradition¬ 
al  history,  that  we  feel  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  some  person  or  persons 
unknown  for  that  we  have  not  been 
shaken  in  the  pleasing  belief  that  the 
Laureate  of  the  Martyr  King  owed  his 
life  on  this  occasion  to  the  Latin  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  greatest  of  that  monarch’s 
foes.  It  makes  the  story  completer, 
and  adds  to  It  an  air  of  poetical  justice 
to  learn  that  at  the  Restoration  Sir 
William  had  an  opportunity  of  repay¬ 
ing  this  kindness,  and  that  it  was  large¬ 
ly  due  to  his  intercession  that  Milton  es¬ 
caped  the  spite  of  the  exultant  cour¬ 
tiers. 

In  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  when  a  pa¬ 
per  war  went  on  side  by  side  with  the 
more  deadly  struggle,  the  prisons  were 
much  in  request,  filled  alternately  with 
partisans  of  either  side,  who,  when 
they  had  the  chance,  continued  their 
wranglings  and  protestations  even  in 
confinement.  Men  were  very  much  in 
earnest  then,  and  a  matter  of  a  few 
feet  of  masonry  and  certain  barred  ap¬ 
proaches  made  but  little  difference  to 
the  enthusihst  of  liberty.  Of  this  fer¬ 
vid  type  there  is  no  better  example 
than  the  Puritan  Prynne.  An  Oxford 
graduate  and  a  barrister,  he  was  no 
vulgar  and  illiterate  libeller,  as  too 
often  he  is  carelessly  considered,  but 
the  vices  of  his  time  served  from  an 
early  age  to  infiame  his  mind  to  a 
pitch  of  indignation  that  made  his  pen 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  that  writer 
ever  held,  and  induced  Butler  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  as  “Thou  perpetual  Scribe, 
Pharisee  and  Hypocrite,  born  to  the 
destruction  of  paper,  and  most  unchris¬ 
tian  effusion  of  ink:  thou  Egyptian 


taskmaster  of  the  press,  and  unmerci¬ 
ful  destroyer  of  goose  quills.”  It  was 
inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  he  should 
come  into  confiict  with  the  authorities, 
and  the  publication  of  his  “Histrio-Mas- 
tlx”  provided  a  convenient  excuse.  In 
this  book,  which  had  been  some  years 
in  maturing,  he  denounced  stage  plays 
with  great  vehemence,  but  above  all 
did  the  idea  of  female  actors  irritate 
him,  and  upon  them  he  was  specially 
severe.  It  so  happened  that  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  this  onslaught 
a  masque  had  been  performed  at  Court 
in  which  Queen  Henrietta  Marla  had 
borne  a  part,  and  it  was  decided  to  tor¬ 
ture  Prynne’s  references  into  an  attack 
upon  Her  Majesty.  The  poor  man  was 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  aud 
after  a  year’s  delay,  passed  of  course 
in  prison,  there  was  pronounced  upon 
him  one  of  the  most  fiagitious  sen¬ 
tences  ever  decreed  even  by  that  vile 
Court.  He  was  doomed  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life,  fined  five  thousand 
pounds,  twice  pilloried;  his  book  was 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  he 
was  expelled  from  his  University,  de¬ 
graded  from  the  Bar,  and  deprived  of 
his  ears.  The  Court  intended  his  to  be 
an  exemplary  sentence,  and  they  were 
not  disposed  to  undue  leniency. 

Soon  after  the  trial  Noy,  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  who  had  conducted  the 
prosecution,  died,  and  from  the  Fleet 
Prison  Prynne  issued  a  tract  entitled  “A 
Divine  Tragedy  lately  acted,  or  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  Sundry  Memorable  Examples 
of  God’s  Judgment  upon  Sabbath- 
Breakers,”  Noy  figuring  as  one  of  the 
horrible  examples.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  work  to  which  he  turned  his  abun¬ 
dant  leisure.  All  kinds  of  subjects  en¬ 
gaged  his  thought,  especially— as  be¬ 
fitted  one  who  considered  himself  in 
great  measure  Laud’s  peculiar  victim— 
the  questions  of  Episcopacy,  and  the 
Book  of  Sports:  pamphlets  streamed 
from  the  prison  with  great  regularity, 
until  at  last  one  more  than  usually  vio- 
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lent  goaded  bis  captors  into  bringing 
him  for  the  second  time  before  the 
dread  Chamber.  Again  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  and 
fined,  and  again  their  barbarity  would 
have  spent  itself  -  upon  his  ears,  had 
nature  In  the  meanwhile  supplied  the 
deficiency  themselves  had  created.  As 
it  was,  they  commanded  that  the  hang¬ 
man  should  eradicate  whatever  slight 
“parings”  of  ear  had  escaped  his  knife 
in  1634,  and  further  that  the  contuma¬ 
cious  pamphleteer  should  be  branded 
on  the  cheek  with  the  letters  S.  L.  (Se¬ 
ditious  Libeller).  As  he  went  back  to 
his  cell,  Prynne  turned  a  couplet  in 
which  the  burned  letters  were  made  to 
stand  for  Stigmata  Laudis.  What  a 
spirit  the  man  had!  What  could  they 
do  with  a  man  like  that?  The  only  way 
to  keep  him  silent  was  to  forbid  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink— which  was  done.  He 
was  also  shifted  to  Carnarvon  Castle, 
and  later  into  Jersey,  where  a  liberal 
governor  mitigated  his  penalty  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  once  again  to  wield  his  be¬ 
loved  quill,  but  not  on  controversial  or 
theological  matters.  Thus  excluded 
from  his  legitimate  sphere,  yet  perfect¬ 
ly  unable  to  resist  tbe  writing  spirit 
that  possessed  him,  he  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  rhyme;  the  prison  and  the  medi¬ 
tations  of  his  own  restless  brain  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  materials,  and  his  unex¬ 
ampled  Industry  did  the  rest  Although 
after  his  release  Prynne  attacked  Laud 
with  great,  if  not  unnatural,  bitterness, 
he  kept  a  kindly  recollection  of  Mount 
Orgueil  Castle,  and  when  its  genial  gov¬ 
ernor,  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  was  indicted 
as  a  malignant  he  was  successfully  de¬ 
fended  by  his  old  prisoner. 

Prynne  seems  to  have  been  a  true  ir¬ 
reconcilable,  for  just  after  Pride’s 
Purge  he  was  again  imprisoned,  this 
time  for  his  opposition  to  the  Indepen¬ 
dents.  During  his  brief  captivity  at 
this  time  he  contrived  to  print  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  proposed  trial  of  the 
King,  and  a  statement  of  his  own  case 


and  that  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  Final¬ 
ly,  in  1650,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
incarcerate  him  once  more.  He  was 
offered  his  liberty  if  he  would  promise 
to  do  nothing  against  the  Government, 
but  he  refused,  and  was  not  released 
until  1653.  Prisons  and  pamphlets  sum 
up  his  life.  He  wrote  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  works— a  sheet,  says  Wood,  for 
every  day  of  his  life.  At  the  Restora¬ 
tion  he  resumed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Tower,  for,  surely,  in  a  mischievous 
mood,  Charles  II.  made  him  Keeper  of 
the  Records  at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year. 

The  Fleet  Prison,  which  harbored 
Prynne  for  so  long,  has  seen  a  melan¬ 
choly  succession  of  writers  within  its 
walls.  Lord  Surry  was  there  twice, 
once  for  an  offence  so  unpoetical  as  ju¬ 
venile  swashbuckling  in  the  streets  at 
night  and  breaking  windows  with  bolts 
from  a  cross-bow.  Nash,  for  umbrage 
taken  at  his  “Isle  of  Dogs,”  was  there 
also  for  a  short  space;  and  Donne  also, 
most  extraordinary  of  Elizabethans, 
for  a  clandestine  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Tower.  His  friends  and 
fellow-poets,  Christopher  and  Samuel 
Brooke,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
consummation  of  this  love-match,  were 
imprisoned  with  him  so  that  they  might 
meditate  together  on  the  infamy  of 
their  proceedings.  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
less  fortunate,  was  an  inmate  for  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  there  compiled  his 
“Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England;” 
thither,  too,  was  sent  Lilburne — “free¬ 
born  John” — and  many  another  vigor¬ 
ous  pamphleteer  of  the  Stuart  tyran¬ 
ny.  Howell  was  there  for  some  time, 
and  wrote  a  good  deal  in  the  prison; 
and  in  the  Fleet  for  seven  dreary  years 
did  the  brilliant  Wycherley  suffer  foul 
eclipse,  while  his  works  retained  their 
popularity,  and  went  better  clad  than 
their  author.  From  his  retreat  he  was 
extricated  by  the  bounty  of  James  II., 
who  took  pityon  the  unfortunate  drama¬ 
tist,  once  so  flattered  and  so  gay,  paid 
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bis  debts  and  pensioned  him.  The  still 
more  wretched  Savage  availed  himself 
of  the  hospitality  of  this  limbo  of  debt¬ 
ors,  this  dingy  Alsatia,  where  the  reck¬ 
less  and  the  unlucky  were  able  to  live 
in  some  sort  of  security,  and  set  their 
creditors  at  defiance.  Johnson  and 
others  used  to  send  him  a  guinea  every 
Monday,  but  incorrigible  vagabond  that 
he  was,  he  usually  spent  It  before  Tues¬ 
day  dawned,  and  trusted  to  chance  for 
the  rest  of  the  week— a  type,  unhappily, 
of  a  numerous  race  of  men  rendered 
callous  by  miseries  and  degradations, 
relieved  by  the  evil  debtor-prison  sys¬ 
tem  from  any  greater  responsibility 
than  was  involved  in  maintaining  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  kept  In 
dissolute  idleness  until  inactivity  and 
hopelessness  had  sapped  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  whatever  manhood  they  once 
possessed.  Savage,  at  a  later  period, 
was  confined  in  Newgate  and  enjoyed 
himself  there  more  than  he  had  done 
for  a  long  time.  He  was  well  treated 
by  the  keeper  of  the  prison;  he  had  a 
room  to  himself,  and  could  pursue  his 
studies  without  interruption.  In  one 
of  his  letters  from  Newgate  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  thankfulness  that  though 
his  person  w'as  confined,  his  mind  could 
“expatiate  on  ample  and  useful  subjects 
with  all  the  freedom  Imaginable.”  He 
continues;  “I  am  now  more  conversant 
with  the  Nine  than  ever,  and  If,  Instead 
of  a  Newgate  bird,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  be  a  bird  of  the  Muses,  I  assure  you, 
sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in  my  cage; 
sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  nightingale;  but  at  others, 
in  the  cheerful  strains  of  the  lark.” 
Six  months  later  he  died  in  prison. 

Modern  times  have  tempered  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  political  dungeon,  and  to  the 
dens  which  were  held  fit  for  Eliot  and 
Prynne  no  greater  contrast  could  be 
afforded  than  by  the  room  that  Leigh 
Hunt  occupied  in  Horsemonger  Lane 
Gaol  in  1813-1815.  Hunt  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  stranger  to  prison  life,  for  his 


father  had  been  a  guest  of  the  King's 
Bench  during  Leigh’s  infancy;  but  this 
time  he  was  a  martyr,  not  a  debtor’s 
child. 

“  .  .  .  for  shewing  truth  to  fiattered 
state 

Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison.” 

For  an  article  in  ♦he  Examiner  of 
12th  March,  1812,  commenting  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  him  as  an  Adonis  of  fifty. 
Hunt  was  sentenced,  with  his  brother 
John,  to  a  line  of  foUO  and  two  years’ 
imprisonment.  A  promise  to  refrain 
from  further  concern  with  the  Prince 
might  have  spared  them  both  their 
money  and  their  liberty,  but  no  such 
word  was  given  by  either  of  them. 
They  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions; 
they  were  both  young  and  enthusiastic; 
and,  besides,  prisons  were  not  what 
they  had  been.  This  is  what  Leigh 
Hunt  proceeded  to  do  with  his  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Surrey  gaol— 

“I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of 
roses;  I  had  the  ceiling  colored  with 
clouds  and  sky;  the  barred  windows  I 
screened  with  Venetian  blinds;  and 
when  my  bookcases  were  set  up  with 
my  busts,  and  flowers  and  a  pianoforte 
made  their  appearance,  perhaps  there 
was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that 
side  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure, 
when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door, 
to  see  him  come  in  and  stare  about 
him.  The  surprise  on  issuing  from 
the  Borough  and  passing  through  the 
avenues  of  a  Jail  was  dramatic. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no 
other  such  room  except  in  a  fairy 
tale.” 

The  little  yard  outside  he  transformed 
into  a  garden  planted  with  flowers  and 
young  trees.  His  visitors  all  allowed 
his  flowers  to  be  perfect  and  Tom 
Moore,  who  called  on  the  caged  bard 
with  Lord  Byron,  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  heartsease.  This  was 
playing  at  prisons  with  a  vengeance! 
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What  has  a  prisoner  to  do  with  hearts¬ 
ease?  Hunt  must  often  have  placed  a 
thoughtful  hand  upon  his  neck  and 
thanked  his  stars  that  it  was  the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe  he  had  calied 
names,  and  not  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart. 
Sheliey,  in  his  beautiful  scorn  of  tyran¬ 
ny,  wanted  to  get  up  a  subscription  for 
Hunt,  and,  ignorant  of  the  actual  facts, 
pictured  him  pining  in  a  dungeon  “far 
from  all  that  can  make  life  desired,” 
but  Keats  was  nearer  the  truth  wheu 
he  spoke  of  the  consolations  that  made 
captivity  almost  sweet— 

“Think  you  he  nought  but  prison 
walls  did  see. 

Till,  so  unwilling,  thou  imtumed’st 
the  key? 

Ah,  no!  far  happier,  nobler  was  his 
fate! 

In  Spenser’s  hails  he  strayed,  and 
bowers  fair. 

Culling  enchanted  fiowers;  and  he 
fiew 

With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields 
of  air: 

To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius 
true 

Took  happy  fiights.” 

In  his  garden  in  fine  weather,  in  his 
room  at  other  times.  Hunt  wrote  :  s- 
siduously.  He  continued  to  edit  the 
Examiner.  In  more  original  and  im¬ 
portant  composition  some  of  his  best 
work  was  done  in  the  prison.  Here 
was  written  the  greater  part  of  the 
“Story  of  Rimini,”  and  here,  too,  ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  “The  Descent  of 
Liberty,”  partly,  as  the  author  said, 
“to  indulge  the  imagination  of  one  who 
could  realize  no  sights  for  himself.” 
Some  of  the  verses  given  to  Liberty  in 
this  poem  have,  according  to  Mr.  Monk- 
house,  more  of  the  true  lyrical  note, 
and  are  of  a  higher  strain  of  fancy 
than  Hunt  ever  attained  again.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  question  we 
started  with,  and  the  evidence  In 
Hunt’s  case  goes  to  prove  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  mental  concentration  and 
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the  absence  of  all  distracting  infiuence 
more  than  balance  the  lack  of  freedom. 
“Sir  Fretful”  Cumberland  wrote  “The 
W’est  Indian”  in  a  bare  room  which 
commanded  no-  better  prospect  than  an 
Irish  peat-stack.  Goldsmith,  when  more 
than  usually  pressed  for  time  and  mon¬ 
ey,  used  to  write  in  a  room  practically 
unfurnished,  and  so  avoided  distraction. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  it  stat¬ 
ed  that  a  large  part  of  the  “Life  and 
Death  of  Jason”  was  written  while 
William  Morris  was  journeying  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  chastened 
Inferno  of  the  Underground  Railway; 
but  this  is  balanced  by  the  cell  that 
Demosthenes  had  built  underground, 
wherein  the  philosopher  used  some¬ 
times  to  continue  for  two  or  three 
months  at  a  time  immersed  in  study. 
This  was  a  good  deal  worse  than 
Hunt’s  easy  martyrdom,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  comfortable  patriot  seems 
to  have  seen  the  ludicrous  side  of  his 
situation,  for  we  are  told  that  wlieii  he 
went  into  the  large  prison  yard  for  ex¬ 
ercise  he  would  dress  himself  as  if  for 
a  long  walk,  put  on  his  gloves,  select  a 
book,  and  tell  his  wife  (who  shared  his 
captivity)  not  to  wait  dinner  if  he 
should  be  late  in  returning! 

Silvio  Pellico— another  poet  patriot- 
had  no  such  pleasant  tale  to  tell  in  “My 
Prisons,”  nor  were  Runyan’s  works— 
those  crowning  examples  of  prison  lit¬ 
erature,  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
“The  Holy  War,”  and  “Grace  Abound¬ 
ing”— composed  in  these  surroundings 
of  playful  luxury.  His  twelve  years  in 
Bedford  Gaol  may  have  given  him  hints 
for  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
but  few  for  the  House  Beautiful.  Here 
in  the  intervals  of  his  occupation  of 
tagging  laces,  amid  the  gloom  and 
squalor  of  a  provincial  prison,  and  with 
a  reference  library  consisting  of  the 
Bible  and  the  “Book  of  Martyrs,”  Bun- 
yan  wove  the  unfading  allegories  which 
have  entered  into  the  very  spirit  and 
nature  of  Christian  England. 
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The  Marsbalsea  Prison  is,  perhaps, 
generally  associated  in  our  minds  with 
visions  of  the  airy  and  genial  Micaw- 
ber,  of  Mr.  Dorrit,  the  Father  of  the 
Marsbalsea,  of  John  Dickens,  too,  com¬ 
ing  to  actual  personages,  and  the  little 
Charles.  But  writers  other  than  the 
embryo  novelist  have  experienced  the 
repose  of  the  old  prison.  There,  prob¬ 
ably,  was  written  that  pathetically 
curious  letter  of  Massinger,  Field  and 
Dabome,  begging  for  an  advance  of 
five  pounds  from  old  Henslowe.  The 
old  dramatists  were,  as  a  rule,  tolera¬ 
bly  familiar  with  the  Inside  of  a  prison, 
either,  as  with  Jonson,  Chapman,  Mars- 
ton  and  Nash,  for  allusions  unpalata¬ 
ble  to  thin-skinned  Jacks-in-office,  or 
for  the  more  ordinary  reason  of  debt. 
The  literary  reputation  in  this  respect 
was  long  maintained.  Poor  Kit  Smart 
was  in  the  King’s  Bench  for  debt,  and 
died  insane  within  its  rules.  William 
Crome  there  wrote  the  “Adventures  of 
Dr.  Syntax,”  and  Smollett  the  “Adven¬ 
tures  of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves.”  It  was 
not  debt  that  brought  Smollett  Into  the 
King’s  Bench,  but  outspoken  criticism 
on  the  professional  conduct  of  an  ad¬ 
miral.  Smollett  had  Just  translated 
“Don  Quixote,”  and  his  enforced  retire¬ 
ment  for  three  months  no  doubt  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he,  also  in  confine¬ 
ment,  should  produce  a  kind  of  English 
eighteenth  century  Quixote,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  goes  to  show  that  a  prison  study 
did  not  suit  his  genius.  Selden  spent 
some  time  In  the  Marsbalsea  (as  well 
as  in  the  Tower)  and  steadily  pursued 
his  studies  and  research.  It  did  not 
make  much  difference  to  ftim  where  he 
wrote,  for  the  imperturbable  Jurist  went 
on  as  though  nothing  unusual  bad  hap¬ 
pened,  and  in  prison  wrote  a  treatise 
on  succession  to  property  among  the 
Jews! 

George  Wither  seems  to  have  been  at 
home  In  several  of  the  Metropolitan 
gaols.  He  tried  the  Tower,  the  Mar¬ 
sbalsea  and  Newgate,  which  is  certain¬ 


ly  a  liberal  allowance,  even  for  a  seven¬ 
teenth  century  poet.  He  began  with 
the  Marsbalsea,  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
signed,  when  only  twenty-five,  for  his 
“Abuses  Strlpt  and  Whlpt,”  a  satire, 
whose  objectionable  application  cannot 
now  be  traced,  but  which  evidently 
found  a  weak  spot  in  some  one’s  ar¬ 
mor.  Wither  improved  the  occasion 
by  writing  in  prison,  “The  Shepherd’s 
Hunting”  (1615),  and  probably  also 
“Fidelia.”  For  a  satire  Imprisoned,  by 
a  satire— his  “Satire  to  the  King”— he 
is  said  to  have  procured  his  freed'>ra. 
His  acquaintance  with  Newgate  was 
like  to  prove  more  serious.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  bad  made  himself  busy 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  spite 
of  his  Royalist  up-bringing,  and  natu¬ 
rally  at  the  Restoration  he  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  displeasure  to  the  party  then 
uppermost.  His  pamphlet,  “Vox  Vul- 
gl,”  was  an  excuse  for  lodging  him  in 
custody,  and  things  would  have  gone 
hard  with  him  had  it  not  been  for  the 
action  of  Sir  John  Denham,  another  In¬ 
stance  of  poet  saving  poet’s  life,  de¬ 
serving  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  a  race 
generally  regarded  as  given  up  to  Jeal¬ 
ousy  and  spleen.  Tet,  if  history  lies 
not,  Denham’s  plea  did  not  exclude  an 
attempt  to  score  off  the  other  poet,  for 
be  begged  Charles  not  to  hang  him,  be¬ 
cause  so  long  as  Wither  lived,  he  (Den 
ham)  could  not  be  called  the  worst  poet 
in  England. 

Not  many  years  later  Newgate  had  a 
still  more  remarkable  visitant  in  the 
person  of  unabashed  Defoe,  who,  first 
In  1703,  found  that  the  way  of  the  poli¬ 
tician  under  Good  Queen  Anne  was 
hard.  He  lost  his  liberty  through  the 
abuse  of  a  figure  of  speech,  “that  dan¬ 
gerous  figure,  irony.”  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters,”  he  had  adopted  the  tone  of 
a  violent  High  Churchman,  bluntly  ad¬ 
vocating  the  extermination  of  Dissent 
in  the  language  of  bigotry  run  mad.  At 
first  the  High  Church  party  wore  In 
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dined  to  welcome  the  anonymous  pam¬ 
phleteer  as  an  ally,  and  the  Dissenters 
felt  nervous;  but  it  soon  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  carica¬ 
ture,  and  had  been  written  solely  lo 
throw  ridicule  on  the  High-Fliers. 
Naturally  they  failed  to  see  the  humor 
of  the  incident,  and  being  in  power  they 
offered  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  De¬ 
foe,  who  had  modestly  retired  before 
his  sudden  prominence.  His  printer 
and  publisher  being  taken,  to  prevent 
injustice  to  others  the  author  surren¬ 
dered,  and  was  duly  found  guilty  of  a 
seditious  libel,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  two  hundred  marks,  three  exposures 
in  the  pillory,  and  Imprisonment  during 
her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  Between  sur¬ 
render  and  conviction  there  issued  from 
his  prison  another  tract  on  Toleration, 
and  a  little  later  he  composed  a  “Hymn 
to  the  Pillory,”  which  was  printed  and 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  crowds  that 
watched  him  during  his  penance.  His 
audacity  might  easily  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  brutality  of  the  street  rufiians 
instigated  by  his  enemies,  but  his 
friends  in  the  populace  formed  guard 
round  him,  and  the  worst  missiles  that 
reached  him  were  bunches  of  fiowers. 

After  his  public  appearances  Defoe 
returned  to  Newgate  and  set  his  pen 
In  motion,  finding  plenty  to  do  in  the 
turn  that  affairs  were  taking.  “A 
Challenge  of  Peace  addressed  to  the 
whole  Nation,”  attacking  the  Church 
party,  and  several  other  pamphlets  on 
kindred  subjects,  were  the  offspring  of 
this  leisure  gained  by  Involuntary  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  brick  and  pantile  busi¬ 
ness.  He  also  wrote,  while  still  in 
Newgate,  an  account  of  the  great  storm 
of  November,  1703,  full  of  circumstan¬ 
tial  and  thrilling  details,  probably  an 
early  instance  of  imaginative  journal¬ 
ism.  But  in  addition  to  these  trlfiing 
undertakings,  he  boldly  set  about  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper,  to  be  Is¬ 
sued  twice  a  week,  written  entirely  by 
himself.  He  called  it  A  Review  of  the 


Affairs  of  France,  a  title  less  restrictive 
than  appears  at  first  sight,  for,  as  he 
insisted  subsequently,  “the  affairs  of 
France  are  the  affairs  of  Europe.”  The 
first  number  of  the  Review  was  dated 
from  Newgate,  19th  February,  1704; 
the  author  was  released  about  six 
months  later,  and  the  Review  went  on 
its  way  with  a  vigorous  circulation, 
surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
if  not  most  valuable  or  durable,  exam¬ 
ples  in  the  whole  realm  of  prison-born 
literature.  Besides  the  works  that  De¬ 
foe  actually  penned  In  prison,  is  it  too 
much  to  suspect  that  the  opportunities 
he  had  of  conversing  and  mixing  with 
the  varied  crew  to  whom  Newgate  then 
gave  shelter,  provided  him  with  infinite 
studies  of  the  rascality  and  villainy 
that  loom  so  largely  in  his  novels?  De¬ 
foe  was  not  hyper-sensitive.  His  im¬ 
prisonment  was  not  likely  to  make  him 
melancholy.  He  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  offence,  and  he  was  not 
the  one  to  let  slip  the  choice  lessons  In 
human  nature  that  Newgate  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  teaching. 

Recent  political  prisoners  have  few 
of  the  discomforts  of  their  forerunners. 
The  period  of  their  incarceration  is  ren¬ 
dered  comparatively  painless,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  evenly  monotonous.  And 
they,  too,  have  seized  the  solace  of 
writing  as  a  refuge  from  ennui.  Mr. 
Stead  declares  that  the  time  he  spent 
in  prison  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
had  for  quiet  undisturbed  work.  In  the 
same  seclusion  Edmund  Yates  found 
time  to  write  his  “Reminiscences,”  and 
more  recently  still,  Mr.  William 
O’Brien  his  first  novel,  “When  We 
Were  Boys.”  In  the  life  of  a  busy  jour¬ 
nalist  an  Interval  of  absolute  rest  and 
quiet  must  be  an  experience  anything 
but  unpleasant  He  measures  time  no 
longer  by  minutes,  but  by  days,  a  far 
more  natural  method.  If  he  writes,  he 
writes  not  In  competition  with  time, 
but  upon  reflection.  His  thoughts  have 
leisure  for  orderly  arrangement;  and 
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better  still,  he  is  not  obliged  to  write 
at  all.  He  can  say  with  the  drunken 
doctor  in  “Littie  Dorrit,”  “We  are  quiet 
here;  we  do  not  get  badgered  here; 
there  is  no  knocker  here,  sir.  It’s  free¬ 
dom,  sir— it’s  freedom!”  This  beatific 
existence  appealed  to  the  soul  of  Mark 
Twain  when  he  visited  the  Raiders  in 
their  Pretorian  gaol.  He  regarded  their 
life  with  green  envy.  “Healthy,  undis¬ 
turbed,  plenty  of  repose,  no  fatigue,  no 
distraction,”  he  could  conceive  (says 
Dr.  Hillier,  one  of  the  prisoners,  in 
“Raid  and  Reform”)  he  could  conceive 
of  nothing  better  than  such  a  life.  “He 
would  willingly  change  places  with  any 
Temple  Bar. 


of  US,  and  with  such  an  opportunllj  as 
had  never  yet  been  offered  him,  would 
write  a  book,  the  book  of  his  life.”  It 
may  seem  ungrateful  to  take  Mark 
Twain  seriously,  but  if  he  is  In  earnest 
such  scruples  are  out  of  place.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  the  world  should  lose 
a  good  book,  and  Mark  Twain  a  grand 
opportunity,  merely  because  that  writ¬ 
er  has  the  misfortune  to  be  free.  Im¬ 
prisonment,  if  desired,  is  surely  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  there  are  still 
one  or  two  countries  in  Europe  where 
a  man  may  lose  his  liberty  without  for¬ 
feiting  his  self-respect. 

Herbert  M.  Sanders. 
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There  was  no  age  when  Eugluiid's  voice  was  dumb 
Amid  the  chorus  paniiuoiiiit  in  song. 

They  do  our  fathers  not  a  little  wrong 
Who  deem  them  noiiglit  but  tierce  and  quarrelsome. 
Yea,  even  as  the  honey-bees  will  liiini 
Round  arid  saxifrage  in  ardent  throng, 
iSo  out  of  words  and  grammar  harsh  and  strong 
Men  beat  out  Beowulf  and  the  Orinulum. 

Scorn  not  their  writing;  seek  in  them  to  find 
Heart-poetry  that  strove  In  vain  for  phrase. 

And  look  with  kindly  eye  on  Layamon. 

They  sowed  their  seed  beside  the  stony  ways. 

It  is  the  centuries  tliat  reap  and  bind. 

Maybe  that  Caedmon  gave  us  Tennyson. 

From  “Ventures  in  Verse.”  JonnC  TVilliatnS, 
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THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  SEA. 


Who  is  there  among  us  that  has  ever 
seen  a  lake,  a  pond,  or  a  river-bed  laid 
dry  that  has  not  felt  an  almost  childish 
interest  and  curiosity  in  the  aspect  of 
a  portion  of  earth’s  surface  hitherto 
concealed  from  our  gaze?  The  feeling 
is  probably  universal,  arising  from  the 
natural  desire  to  penetrate  the  un¬ 
known,  and  also  from  a  primitive  anxi¬ 
ety  to  know  what  sort  of  an  abode  the 
inhabitants  of  the  water  possess,  since 
we  almost  always  consider  the  water- 
folk  to  live  as  do  the  birds,  really  on 
land  with  the  water  for  an  atmosphere. 
But  if  this  curiosity  be  so  general  with 
regard  to  the  petty  depths  mentioned 
above,  how  greatly  is  it  increased  in 
respect  of  the  recesses  of  the  sea.  For 
there  is  truly  the  great  unknown,  the 
undlscoverable  country  of  which,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  efforts  of  deep-sea 
expeditions,  we  know  next  to  nothing. 
Here  imagination  may  (and  does)  run 
riot,  attempting  the  impossible  task  of 
reproducing  to  our  minds  the  state  of 
things  in  the  lightless,  silent  depths, 
where  life,  according  to  our  ideas  of  it, 
is  impossible,— the  true  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

Suppose  that  it  were  possible  for 
some  convulsion  of  Nature  to  lay  bare, 
let  us  say,  the  entire  bed  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  With  one  bound  the 
fancy  leaps  at  the  prospect  of  a  redis¬ 
covery  of  the  lost  continent,  the  fabled 
Atlantis  whose  wonders  have  had  so 
powerful  an  effect  upon  the  imagln.a- 
tions  of  mankind.  Should  we  be  able 
to  roam  through  those  stupendous 
'  halls,  climb  those  towering  temple 
heights  reared  by  the  giants  of  an  elder 
world,  or  gaze  with  stupefied  wonder 
upon  the  majestic  ruins  of  cities  to 
which  Babylon  or  Palmyra  with  all 
their  mountainous  edifices  were  but  as 
a  suburban  townlet?  Who  knows?  Yet 


maybe  the  natural  wonders  apparent 
in  the  foundations  of  such  soaring 
masses  as  the  Azores,  the  Gape  Verde 
Island,  or  the  Canaries;  or,  greater  still, 
the  altitude  of  such  remote  and  lonely 
pinnacles  as  those  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
Rocks,  would  strike  us  as  more  marvel¬ 
ous  yet  To  thread  the  cool  intricacies 
of  the  “still  vext  Bermoothes’’  at  their 
besements  and  seek  out  their  caves 
where  the  sea-monsters  dwell  who  nev¬ 
er  saw  the  light  of  day,  to  wander  at 
will  among  the  windings  of  that 
strange  maze  of  reefs  that  cramp  up 
the  outpouring  of  the  beneficent  Gulf 
Stream  and  make  it  issue  from  its 
source  with  that  turbulent  energy  that 
carries  it,  laden  with  blessings,  to  our 
shores;  what  a  pilgrimage  that  would 
be!  Imagine  the  vision  of  that  great 
chain  of  islands,  which  we  call  the 
West  Indies,  soaring  up  from  the  vast 
plain  6,000  feet  below,  with  all  the  di¬ 
versity  of  form  and  color  belonging  to 
the  lovely  homes  of  the  coral  insects, 
who  build  ceaselessly  for  themselves, 
yet  all  unconsciously  rear  stable  abodes 
for  mankind. 

It  would  be  an  awful  country  to  view, 
this  suddenly  exposed  fioor  of  the  sea. 
A  barren  land  of  weird  outline,  of  al¬ 
most  unimaginable  complexity  of  con¬ 
tour,  but  without  any  beauty  such  as 
is  bestowed  upon  the  dry  earth  by  the 
kindly  sun.  For  Its  beauty  depends 
upon  the  sea,  whose  prolific  waters  are 
peopled  with  life  so  abundantly  that 
even  the  teeming  earth  is  barren  .os 
compared  with  the  ocean.  But  at  its 
greatest  depths  all  the  researches  that 
man  has  been  able  to  prosecute  go  to 
prove  that  there  is  little  life.  The  most 
that  goes  on  there  is  the  steady  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  dead  husks  of  once  liv¬ 
ing  organisms  settling  slowly  down  to 
form  who  knows  what  new  granites, 
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marbles,  porphyries,  against  the  time 
when  another  race  on  a  reorganized 
earth  shall  need  them.  Here  there  is 
nothing  fanciful,  for  if  we  know  any¬ 
thing  at  all  of  prehistoric  times,  it  is 
that  what  is  now  high  land,  not  to  say 
merely  dry  land,  was  once  lying  cold 
and  dormant  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
being  prepared  throughout,  who  can 
say  what  unrealizable  periods  of  time, 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  lords.  Not  until  we  leave  the  ray- 
le<!s  gloom,  the  incalculable  pressures, 
and  universal  cold  of  those  tremendous 
depths  do  we  find  the  sea-floor  begin¬ 
ning  to  abound  with  life.  It  may  even 
be  doubted  whether  anything  of  man’s 
handiwork,  such  as  there  is  about  a 
ship  foundering  in  mid-ocean,  would 
ever  reach,  in  a  recognizable  form,  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  2,000  fathoms.  There  is  an  idea, 
popularly  current  among  seafarers,  that 
sunken  ships  in  the  deep  sea  only  go 
down  a  certain  distance,  no  matter 
what  their  build,  or  how  ponderous 
their  cargo.  Having  reached  a  certain 
stratum,  they  then  drift  about,  slowly 
disintegrating,  derelicts  of  the  depths, 
swarming  with  strange  denizens,  the 
shadowy  fleets  of  the  lost  and  loved 
and  mourned.  In  time,  of  course,  as 
the  great  solvent  gets  in  its  work  they 
disappear,  becoming  part  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  not  for  hundreds  of 
years,  during  which  they  pass  and  re¬ 
pass  at  the  will  of  the  undercurrents 
that  everywhere  keep  the  whole  body 
of  water  in  the  ocean  from  becom¬ 
ing  stagnant  and  death-dealing  to  ad¬ 
jacent  shores.  A  weird  fancy,  truly, 
but  surely  not  more  strange  than  the 
silent  depths  about  which  it  Is  formu¬ 
lated. 

In  his  marvelously  penetrative  way, 
Kipling  has  touched  this  theme  while 
singing  the  “Song  of  the  English:’’— 

The  wrecks  dissolve  above  us;  their 
dust  drops  down  from  afar— 
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Down  to  the  dark,  the  utter  dark, 
where  the  blind  white  sea-snakes 
are. 

There  is  no  sound,  no  echo  of  sound,  in 
the  deserts  of  the  deep. 

On  the  great  gray  level  plains  of  ooze 
where  the  sheU-burred  cables 
creep. 

Here  In  the  womb  of  the  world— here 
on  the  tie-ribs  of  earth. 

Words,  and  the  words  of  men,  flicker 
and  flutter  and  beat— 

Warning,  sorrow  and  gain,  salutation 
and  mirth- 

Por  a  Power  troubles  the  StlU  that  has 
neither  voice  nor  feet. 

Surely  the  imagination  must  be  dead 
Indeed  that  does  not  throb  responsive 
to  the  thought  of  that  latter-day  work¬ 
manship  of  wire  and  rubber  descend¬ 
ing  at  the  will  of  man  Into  the  vast 
void,  and  running  Its  direct  course 
over  mountain  ranges,  across  sudden 
abysses  of  lower  depth,  through  the 
turbulence  of  up-bursting  submarine 
torrents,  where  long-pent-up  rivers 
compel  the  superincumbent  ocean  to 
admit  their  saltless  waters;  until  from 
continent  to  continent  the  connection 
is  made,  and  man  holds  converse  with 
man  at  his  ease,  as  though  distance 
were  not.  Recent  investigations  go  to 
prove  that  chief  among  the  causes  that 
make  for  destruction  of  those  communi¬ 
cating  cables  are  the  upheavals  of  lost 
rivers.  In  spite  of  the  protection  that 
scientiflc  invention  has  provided  for  the 
central  core  of  conducting  wire,  these 
irresistible  outbursts  of  undersea  tor¬ 
rents  rend  and  destroy  it,  causing  end¬ 
less  labor  of  replacement  by  the  never- 
resting  cable-ships.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  deeply  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  of  oceanography,  a  science  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  but  full 
of  gigantic  possibilities  for  the  future 
knowledge  of  this  planet.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  the  Challenger  expedition, 
embodied  in  flfty  portly  volumes,  afford 
a  vast  mass  of  material  for  discussion, 
and  yet  it  is  evident  that  what  they 
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reveal  is  but  the  merest  tentative  dip¬ 
ping  into  the  great  mysterious  land 
that  lies  hidden  far  below  the  level 
surface  of  the  inscrutable  sea. 

That  veteran  man  of  science.  Sir  John 
Murray,  uas  in  a  recent  paper  (Royal 
Geographical  Society’s  Journal,  Octo¬ 
ber)  published  his  presidential  address 
to  the  geographical  section  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  at  Dover,  and  even  to 
the  ordinary  non-scientific  reader  his 
wonderful  risumd  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  exploring  the 
ocean’s  depths  must  be  as  entrancing 
as  a  fairy  tale.  The  mere  mention  of 
such  a  chasm  as  that  existing  in  the 
South  Pacific,  between  the  Kermadecs 
and  the  Friendly  Islands,  where  the 
depth  of  5,155  fathoms,  or  530  feet  more 
than  five  geographical  miles,  has  been 
found,  strikes  the  lay  mind  with  awe. 
Mount  Everest,  that  stupendous  Hima¬ 
layan  peak,  whose  summit  soars  far 
above  the  utmost  efforts  of  even  the 
most  devoted  mountaineers,  a  virgin 
fastness  mocking  man’s  soaring  ambi¬ 
tion,  if  sunk  in  the  ocean  at  the  spot 
Just  mentioned  would  disappear,  until 
Its  highest  point  was  2,000  feet  below 
the  surface.  Yet,  out  of  that  abyss 
•rises  the  volcanic  mass  of  Sunday  Is¬ 
land  in  the  Kermadecs,  whose  crater  is 
probably  2,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
But  in  no  less  than  forty-three  areas 
visited  by  the  Challenger,  depths  of 
over  3,000  fathoms  have  been  found, 
and  their  total  area  is  estimated  at  7,- 
152,000  square  miles,  or  about  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  water-surface  of  the 
globe.  Within  these  deeps  are  found 
many  lower  deeps,  strangely  enough 
generally  in  comparatively  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  land,  such  as  the  Tuscarora 
Deep,  near  Japan,  one  in  the  Banda 
Sea,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  heart  of  the 
East  India  Archipelago,  etc.  Down, 
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down  into  these  mysterious  waters  the 
ingenious  sounding  machine  runs,  tak¬ 
ing  its  four  miles  and  upwards  of 
pianoforte  wire,  until  the  sudden  stop¬ 
page  of  the  swift  descent  marks  the 
dial  on  deck  with  the  exact  number  of 
fathoms  reached.  And  yet  so  vast  is 
the  ocean  bed  that  none  can  say  with 
any  certainty  that  far  greater  depths 
may  not  yet  be  found  than  any  that 
have  hitherto  been  recorded,  amazing 
as  they  are. 

The  character  of  the  ocean  fioor  at  ali 
these  vast  depths,  as  revealed  by  the 
sounding  tube  bringing  specimens  to 
the  surface  is  identical— red  clay— 
which  strikes  the  fancy  queerly  as  be¬ 
ing,  according  to  most  ancient  legends, 
the  substance  out  of  which  our  first  an¬ 
cestor  was  builded,  and  from  whence 
he  derived  his  name.  Mingled  with 
this  primordial  ooze  is  found  the  debris 
of  once  living  forms,  many  of  them  of 
extinct  species,  or  species,  at  any  rate, 
that  have  never  come  under  modern 
man’s  observation  except  as  fossils. 
The  whole  story,  however,  demands 
far  more  space  than  can  here  be  al¬ 
lowed,  but  one  more  Instance  must  be 
given  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea-bed  in 
conclusion.  Let  a  violent  storm  dis¬ 
place  any  considerable  body  of  warm 
surface  water,  and  lo!  to  take  its  place, 
up  rises  an  equal  volume  of  cold  under 
layers  that  have  been  resting  far  below 
th<>  infiuence  of  the  sun.  Like  a  pesti¬ 
lential  miasma  these  chill  waves  seize 
upon  the  myriads  of  the  sea-folk  and 
they  die.  The  tale  of  death  Is  Incalcul¬ 
able,  but  one  example  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Murray  of  a  case  of  this  kind 
off  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America, 
In  the  spring  of  1882,  when  a  layer  of 
dead  fish  and  other  marine  animals,  six 
feet  in  thickness,  was  believed  to  cov¬ 
er  the  ocean  fioor  for  many  miles. 

F.  T.  Sullen. 
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“My  man,”  was  said  of  her  husband 
by  Mrs.  Belliver  with  the  emphasis 
of  a  lofty  pride.  As  a  delicate  girl, 
with  physical  trouble  the  occupation  of 
her  days  and  thoughts,  she  had  been 
solaced  by  her  mother:  “Bide  a  bit,  my 
dear.  Thee  shall  ’ev  a  Man  when  thee 
gits  married.”  And  in  five  years  of 
matrimony  Mrs.  Belliver  had  accounted 
them  the  words  of  prophecy.  She  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  prophetic,  finding  symbols 
in  nature  and  omens  in  daily  happen¬ 
ings.  Joe  Belliver  realized  the  prom¬ 
ised  condition  every  time  she  looked 
up  blushing  to  the  ruddy  face  at  a 
height  above  her. 

The  husband  she  had  taken  represent¬ 
ed  strength;  she  worshipped  the  exu¬ 
berant  health  in  him.  Dimly  per¬ 
ceiving  marriage  to  be  a  state  of  com¬ 
promise  or  a  state  of  war,  Joe  Belliver 
compromised.  In  his  essence  he  was 
nature’s  devotee  and  observer,  riding 
his  thirty  miles  a  day  on  a  stiff  Dai’t- 
moor  pony,  and  knowing  all  the  secrets 
the  moor  had  to  give  him,  where  Na¬ 
ture  worked  in  broad  tones  and  with 
large  effects.  His  communion  with 
the  great  silence,  where  he  was  but  a 
sentient  speck,  bred  a  contempt  for 
prophecy  and  omen,  an  impatience  of 
small  disputes. 

He  never  went  to  the  little  chapel  at 
Badleigh  Bridge  from  choice,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  pursuance  of  his  theory  of 
compromise.  For  five  years  he  had 
spent  Sunday  in  the  singing  of  hymn.s, 
and  in  the  digestion  of  sermons  made 
long  to  each  other  by  the  brethren  of 
the  scattered  community,  and  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  strange  light  these  cere¬ 
monies  awoke  in  his  wife’s  face  and 
the  tears  they  drew  from  her  eyes.  It 
was  mysterious  to  him  that  these  re¬ 
sults  were  bom  of  a  meagre  room  with 
white-washed  walls,  and  of  a  few  sing¬ 


ing  voices  overborne  by  an  harmonium. 
He  gazed  into  the  great  purple  dis¬ 
tances  as  they  walked  home  by  the 
rough  track  along  the  river,  marveling 
the  more,  but  not  discontent,  that  she 
clung  closer  to  him  as  they  walked. 

“I  veel  the  blessing,  Joe,”  she  might 
say.  “The  Lord’s  above  us,  an’  ’Eaven’s 
ev’rywhere.” 

All  bis  response  would  be  a  closer 
pressure  of  the  arm. 

“Do  ’e  veel  the  blessln’  yersel’,  Joe? 
Zometimes  I  vancy  you  dawn’t.” 

“  ’Tis  a  blessin’  to  ’ev  a  li’l  ’ooman 
like  you  be,  Minnie.” 

Joe  vaguely  comprehended  her  sigh, 
without  understanding. 

Until  five  years  of  such  Sunday,  ritea 
had  passed,  Joe  had  never  felt  his  re¬ 
bellion  against  usages  rising  up  over 
his  love  for  his  wife.  Then  it  was  fol¬ 
lowing  a  Saturday  of  full  life,  when, 
at  Newcombe,  be  bad  feasted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  October  ale,  and  had 
bis  fill  of  the  material,  laughing  earth, 
and,  riding  home  against  a  red  sunset, 
had  imagined  the  world  in  hilarity,  ac¬ 
cording  with  bis  mood.  A  virile  man 
was  he,  rousing  bis  wife  from  megrims, 
even  to  her  own  rare  laughter,  on  his 
return,  and  causing  in  her  a  temporary 
abandonment  to  the  ideal  of  gaiety 
and  strength,  and  all  the  human  for¬ 
ces. 

Whether  through  remembrance  as  a 
sunlit  cloud,  or  mere  Joy  in  living,  such 
as  Joe  Belliver  felt  when  he  trod  the 
dew  in  the  morning,  he  began  his  Sun¬ 
day  a  gleeful  man,  singing,  smartened 
himself  into  a  Sabbath  appearance,  and 
set  out  well  satisfied  with  earth  and 
being,  for  the  day’s  pilgrimage  to  Bad¬ 
leigh  Bridge.  The  moor  was  all  a  gor¬ 
geous  sweep  of  color  in  its  Fall  purple. 
The  sky  was  a  barometer  to  him,  and 
he  now  forecast  a  heavy  rain  In  the 
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West  which  would  not  reach  them.  He 
endured  the  harmonium  with  compla¬ 
cence  at  the  morning  service,  and  was 
a  welcome  guest  at  a  new-take  dinner- 
table.  The  day  waxed  and  waned  glo¬ 
riously  and  comfortably.  Evening 
came,  and  tbe  service  in  the  little  chap¬ 
el  was  illuminated  by  fleeting  candles 
in  tin  sconces.  Then  by  some  chance 
a  fervor  seized  upon  the  people,  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  passionate  tones  of  tne 
brother  who  led  them  and  his  burning 
words.  The  white  walls  echoed  their 
cries  and  groans.  Joe  Belliver  sat 
amazed  watching.  The  preacher  had 
long  left  his  exhortations;  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting  was  inarticulate.  He  came 
down  from  his  platform,  and  walked 
among  the  benches  speaking  in 
the  ears  of  kneeling,  sobbing  people. 
The  light  Joe  Belliver  did  not  under¬ 
stand  flooded  the  place,  and  shone 
through  the  streaming  tears  of  his  wife 
at  his  side.  The  preacher  came  to  her 
and  whispered. 

“Oh,  iss,”  she  gasped.  “I  veel  the 
blessin’,  praise  the  Lord!” 

To  the  question  he  put  to  Joe  a  sim¬ 
ple  lie  might  have  been  returned,  but 
Joe  did  not  return  it. 

“Brother,  brother!”  said  the  preach¬ 
er,  pressing  his  arm.  And  he  went 
back  to  the  platform  and  prayed  aloud 
for  a  brother  who  had  not  felt  the  sav¬ 
ing  grace,  and  commanded  the  prayers 
of  all.  Some  eyes,  turned  towards  him, 
saw  the  deep  flush  under  Joe’s  brown 
skin  before  he  bent  bis  bead  and  cov¬ 
ered  his  face.  As  they  broke  up  he  said 
no  word,  but  walked  straight  through 
the  group  at  the  door,  with  bis  wife 
hanging  to  his  arm.  He  looked  neither 
left  nor  right  Mrs.  Belliver  bad  faint 
knowledge  of  tbe  battle  that  raged  In 
him  as  they  took  the  river  path  under 
tbe  increasing  night. 

“Joe,  Joe!  You  be  strange,”  she 
said.  He  strode  along.  He  could  for¬ 
mulate  no  expression  of  the  offence 
Against  his  dignity.  He  looked  around. 


appealing  to  the  hills  rising  on  both 
sides  of  the  swift-running  stream. 

“Joe,  Joe!  What  ’ev  I  done?”  To 
this  he  could  respond  with  “Nothin’.” 
for  hers  was  not  the  offence;  but  he 
said  only  tbe  single  word  and  held  him¬ 
self  upright. 

“Joe,  you  never  bin  like  this  avore, 
since  us  was  married.  Joe!  Spaik  to 
me.” 

“Iss, — ’tldden  you,  Minnie.  But  I 
dawn’t  like  vor  to  be  made  a  vool  of, 
’vore  a  passle  of  vokes.” 

“Eh,  Joe!  My  Man!  To  think  ’pon 
thee  bein’  made  any  sich  thing!  Awn’y, 
the  Lord  move’  Brother  Dean.  An’ 
the  Lord  was  there,  Joe.  Oh,  Joe,  if 
awn’y  thee  could  veel  the  Spirit— I 
sh’u’d  be  ’appier’n  I  be  now.” 

“What’s  the  use?  What  do  It  main? 
What’s  the  good  o’  portendin’?  I  reck¬ 
on  I  baln’t  no  wuss’n  any  o’  mun.  Why 
sh’u’d  mun  cry  out’  pon  me?” 

“Joe— ’tidden  no  pertendln’.  ’TIs  real, 
real!  ’Ev  valth,  an’  belalve,  Joe,  an’ 
you’d  veel  the  blessin’,  precious,  prec¬ 
ious!” 

‘T’  got  a  blessin’  avore  God  an’  man, 
in  thee,  Minnie.  I  do  belalve — in  doin’ 
my  dooty,  an’  payin’  my  way,  an’ 
obeyin’  the  Ten  Commandments.  An’ 
I  dawn’t  like  vor  to  be  ’old  up  vor  a 
Shaw.” 

“Joe— my  Man!  But  ’tldden  all,  Joe. 
There’s  Zummat  beyon’— the  life  to 
come.  You  knaw  I  baln’t  the  strongest. 
Supposin’  that  aught  was  to  ’appen  to 
me— w’u’d  ’e  like  vor  to  think  that  was 
the  end  o’t?  .  .  .  Oh,  Joe!” 

The  cry  struck  his  heart  He  relaxed 
his  uprightness.  He  gathered  her  in 
his  arms.  “Minnie,  dawn’t  talk  thicky 
way.  What  be  zayln’?” 

“Oh,  I  dunnaw.”  She  sobbed  and 
reached  up  to  kiss  him.  “You’m  big 
an’  strong,  an’  vull  of  life  an’  lustiness. 
You  dawn’t  zee  Jus’  what  I  zees.  ’Tis 
all  awn’y  vor  a  little  while,  Joe;  an’  1 
want  vor  to  love  ’e  vorever,  to  ’ev  ’e 
vorever,  to  ’old  ’e  vorever!” 
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He  thrilled  to  her  passionate  words, 
and  was  melted,  ready  to  run  in  any 
groove. 

“Minnie,  my  dear!  Thee  can  veel  my 
arm  aroun’  ’e;  thee  knaw’st  how  I  love 
thee.” 

“Iss,  Joe.  Oh,  iss  .  .  .  But  after,  af¬ 
ter!” 

Clinging  to  him,  she  lost  speech.  They 
walked  slowly  on,  with  arms  entwined. 
That  night  was  a  deep  blue,  with  stars 
shining  through  into  the  narow  valley. 
And  as  they  went,  the  river,  rolling 
over  the  rocks  to  its  unknown,  seemed 
to  endlessly  repeat  her  cry.  Spectator 
of  the  mystery  of  her  exaltation  in  the 
solemn  quiet  of  the  moorland  night, 
Joe  Belliver  was  compelled.  He  was 
more  in  tune  with  the  mood  of  the  su¬ 
pernatural  than  had  been  possible  in  the 
heat  and  excitement  of  the  little  chapel. 
They  had  a  closer  communion  of  spirit 
than  he  had  known;  he  was  subdued 
and  awed  by  a  misty  glimpse  into  vast 
spaces. 

Within  the  familiar  constraining 
walls  of  the  riverside  cottage,  when  he 
had  lit  their  lamp  and  saw  her  moving 
about  the  kitchen  in  preparation  of 
supper,  his  Ego  became  dominant 
again.  He  became  the  ineffably  strong¬ 
er,  nourishing  and  protecting,  and  felt 
this  consvMousness  when  she  nestled  to 
him,  sitting  before  the  embers  of  a 
peat  fire  on  the  hearth.  He  was  toler¬ 
ant,  considerate;  he  worked  out  in 
a  fresh  field  the  theory  of  com¬ 
promise. 

She  left  him  with  a  kiss.  He  made 
secure  outside  the  house,  and  stood  in 
the  doorway,  looking  upon  the  dim 
shadowy  hills,  and  the  faint  sheen'  of 
the  water.  The  stillness  had  given 
place  to  a  cold,  rushing  breeze,  north¬ 
westerly,  along  the  river’s  course.  Up¬ 
wards  the  sky  was  opaque  with  clouds, 
a  shimmer  of  lightning  breaking 
through  them.  The  river  sang  with  a 
low  moaning.  He  decided  that  long 
boots  would  be  essential  to  him  on  the 


morrow,  and  before  ’’•ent  to  bed  he 
placed  them  ready. 

He  found  her  on  her  knees  by  the 
bedside.  He  heard  her  saying  low, 
“Forever!  Forever!” 

The  night  drew  down  upon  the  val¬ 
ley  an  intense  blackness.  The  singing 
of  the  river  grew  louder;  the  cold 
breeze  rattled  among  the  few  pines  be¬ 
hind  the  house.  The  shimmer  of  light¬ 
ning  became  a  glare.  A  roll  as  of  dis¬ 
tant  drums  was  added  to  the  river’s 
music.  Rain  pattered  on  the  heather, 
and  shone  in  the  white  fiashing  light. 
The  storm  marched,  slow  and  majestic, 
over  the  moor,  rattled  among  the  crags 
of  Black  Tor,  and  advanced,  ever  fol¬ 
lowing  the  river’s  course. 

It  fell  upon  the  house  of  sleep.  The 
thunder  crashed  and  echoed  from  hill 
to  hill;  the  lightning  hovered  about  the 
thatch.  It  struck  one  of  the  meagre 
pines,  and  brought  it  down,  stripped 
and  smouldering,  to  the  ground.  It  lit 
the  lonely  moor,  and  split  and  tore  the 
clouds  above;  it  pierced  the  blinds  of 
the  upper  room,  and  filled  it  with  a 
fierce,  blue  light  A  crack  that  reemed 
to  be  tumbling  the  walls  of  the  house 
about  him  woke  the  sound  sleeper,  Joe 
Belliver.  Hia  eyes  dazed  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  light,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to 
his  wife,  and  clasped  air.  He  leaped 
up.  She  was  not  beside  him.  The 
open  door  admitted  the  cold  breeze  and 
the  under-sound,  beneath  the  thunder, 
of  rain  hissing  into  the  river.  From 
the  stairs  he  saw  in  the  kitchen  door¬ 
way  a  white  figure,  arms  raised. 

“Minnie!”  he  called. 

She  did  not  hear  but  ran  out  into  the 
day  of  night,  with  her  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind,  still  raising  her  hands  to  the 
heavens  where  they  opened  and  the  un¬ 
earthly  light  blazed  through.  It  was 
but  a  few  yards  to  the  brink  of  the  riv¬ 
er,  now  risen  high  by  the  flood-water 
from  the  west 

He  was  close  to  her  as  she  stepped 
over  and  fell,  and  was  whirled  down- 
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ward  by  the  frothiDg  torrent  No  cry 
of  his  was  heard  above  the  turmoil  of 
the  storm.  His  mighty  Jump  took  him 
into  the  water  at  her  side.  He  clasped 
her  and  fought  the  stream  with  the  bur¬ 
den  in  his  arms.  One  chance  of  the 
struggle  took  him  to  the  bank,  but  he 
caught  nothing  save  grass,  uprooted  it 
went  spinning  on.  Fatigue  succeeded 
a  few  lurid  moments  of  raging  desire 

Tbe  Speaker. 


for  life.  And  then  the  river  became  a 
couch  of  down  with  a  celestial  light 
playing  softly  upon  it  and  all  sounds 
deadened  save  its  slumber  song,  “But 
after,  and  after!” 

They  came  to  rest  at  the  shingle  bed 
at  Badleigh  Bridge,  and  a  gentle  morn¬ 
ing  was  smiling  on  their  close  embrace 
when  the  first  peat-cutter  passed  that 
solitary  way. 

R.  A.  J.  Walling. 
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There  has  been  some  idea  mooted  of 
forming  an  Academy  in  England  on  tbe 
lines  of  the  Academy  of  France,  but  it 
would  never  be  the  same  kind  of  insti¬ 
tution,  or  exercise  the  same  authority. 
The  English  temper  is  not  academic, 
the  Royal  Academy  is  proof  enough  of 
that.  Moreover,  Englishmen  are  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  tbe  first  care  of  an  Acad¬ 
emy  must  be  to  keep  the  national  lan¬ 
guage  pure,  and  clear  and  elegant  The 
well  of  English  undefiled  is  sadly  mud¬ 
dy  nowadays,  and  any  roaring  scream¬ 
er  of  English  or  American  slang  is  as 
welcome  to  those  who  call  themselves 
critics  as  though  he  wrote  like  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  or  John  Morley.  Lacking 
an  Academy  of  Letters,  and  the  writers 
who  would  make  one,  there  is  in  Lon¬ 
don  what  is  called  a  Society  of  Au¬ 
thors,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  Soci6t6  des  Gens  de  Lettres  in  Par¬ 
is,  but  tbe  English  Society  appears  to 
be  cbiefiy  an  association  for  the  multi¬ 
plication  and  publication  of  inferior 
works,  and  its  authority  on  literature 
is  nil.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
persons  who  call  themselves  literary 
agents;  but  these  have  a  decidedly  anti¬ 
intellectual  Infiuence,  and  to  them  is 
probably,  in  part,  due  the  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  tbe  issue  of  rubbish  of  all 
kinds,  which  is  at  tbe  present  time  do¬ 


ing  so  much  injury  to  the  English  liter¬ 
ary  reputation. 

The  number  of  volumes  which  pour 
annually  from  the  English  press  is,  at 
the  present  hour,  appalling.  One  house 
alone  produces,  in  number,  enough  vol¬ 
umes  for  the  whole  trade.  Why 
are  these  volumes,  usually  worthless, 
ever  produced?  Why  do  the  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries  accept  them?  Who  reads 
them?  Who  buys  them?  Why  does 
one  see  in  the  lists  of  London  “remain¬ 
ders”  the  announcement  of  volumes 
originally  published  at  six,  eight,  ten, 
twelve  shillings  to  be  sold  second-hand, 
perfectly  new  and  uncut,  at  the  miser¬ 
able  prices  of  two  shillings,  eighteen 
pence,  one  shilling,  and  even  sixpence? 
Amongst  these  is  sometimes  a  work  of 
real  and  scholarly  worth,  which  it  Is 
painful  to  see  thus  sacrificed,  but  rare¬ 
ly;  for  it  is  rarely  that  such  a  work  is 
now  issued  in  London.  Where  is  this 
to  end?  With  whom  does  the  fault  of 
it  lie?  Some  one,  I  suppose,  must  gain 
by  such  an  Insane  method  of  over-pro¬ 
duction,  but  I  cannot  see  who  it  can 
possibly  be.  One  well-known  publisher 
tells  me  that  be  must  issue  books  thus, 
or  starve.  He  is  not  in  danger  of  bod¬ 
ily  starvation,  but  the  public  is  mental¬ 
ly  starved  by  such  a  system. 

When  the  three-volume  novel  was 
abolished  (a  course  which  I  urged  long 
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before  It  was  taken)  great  tbings  were 
expected  by  many  from  its  abolition.  I 
myself  hoped  that  London  would  adopt 
the  Paris  method,  and  issue  novels  and 
all  other  works,  except  iditiona  de  luxe, 
at  small  prices  and  in  paper  covers;  not 
the  gaudy,  hideous,  pictorial,  paper  cov¬ 
er,  but  the  pale,  smooth  gray  or  cream- 
colored  paper,  so  easily  obtainable, 
with  the  title  of  the  book  clearly  print¬ 
ed  on  its  flank.  Instead  of  this  result, 
some  unwritten  law,  as  violently  des¬ 
potic  as  that  which  used  to  compel  the 
three-volume  issue,  has  decreed  that 
the  London  romance  shall  always  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  cloth-bound  volume  at  six 
shillings;  the  most  foolish  price  that 
could  be  selected,  too  dear  to  be  suita¬ 
ble  for  private  purchase,  too  low  to  al¬ 
low  of  a  handsome  edition  being  issued. 
There  is  something  grotesquely  ludi¬ 
crous,  as  well  as  extremely  painful,  in 
seeing  the  lists  of  “ten  new  six-shilling 
novels,”  or  “a  dozen  new  six-shilling 
novels,”  whereby  some  publishers’  ad¬ 
vertisement  lists  are  disflgured  in  the 
newspapers  with  every  new  season.  It 
makes  a  commerce  of  fiction  in  a  man¬ 
ner  most  injurious  and  deplorable. 

Again,  no  sooner  has  the  six-shilling 
novel  been  a  year  before  the  public, 
than  the  publisher  issues  the  self-same 
book  at  two-and-sixpence.  Why  does 
he  cut  his  own  throat  thus?  It  is  to 
me  as  inexplicable  as  why  the  London 
drapers  sell  you  a  stuff  at  six  shillings 
a  yard  in  February,  but.  If  you  wait 
till  June,  sell  it  you  at  two-and-sixpence 
a  yard  at  the  clearance  sales.  Either 
the  stuff  is  sold  at  a  price  unjust  and 
unfair  to  the  purchaser  in  February,  or 
it  is  sold  at  a  price  unjust  and  unfair 
to  the  vendor  In  June.  From  this  prop¬ 
osition  there  seems  to  me  no  es¬ 
cape. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  six-shilling 
book  as  with  the  draper’s  stuffs.  If 
the  first  price  be  correct,  why  alter  it 
to  the  second  In  a  year’s  time?  If  the 
second  price  be  sufliclent  to  pay  ex¬ 


pense  of  production,  why  not  start  with 
it? 

The  draper,  moreover,  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  publisher.  If  I  want  a 
stuff  whilst  it  is  a  novelty,  and  when 
its  like  has  not  been  worn  by  shop  girls 
and  servant  girls,  I  must  buy  it  at  its 
high  price  in  February;  but  if  I  want 
to  read  a  novel  whilst  it  is  at  its  high¬ 
est  price,  I  can  read  it  in  that  form, 
taking  it  from  the  libraries,  and  wait 
for  a  year  to  buy  It  at  its  lower  price. 
If  I  then  care  to  do  so,  which  it  Is  im¬ 
probable  that  I  shall  do. 

Now,  why  not  have  from  first  to  last, 
in  London,  an  edition  of  a  novel  similar 
to  that  French  form  which  is  good 
enough  for  Pierre  Loti,  for  Gyp,  for 
Anatole  France,  for  the  brilliant  Frfires 
Marguerltte?  Why? 

I  suppose  because  our  masters,  the  li¬ 
brarians,  will  not  have  it  so;  or  because 
some  other  unwritten  law  lies  like 
lead  upon  the  souls  of  London  pub¬ 
lishers. 

I  read  few  English  books  of  the  day 
myself,  I  prefer  the  literatures  of  other 
countries;  but  it  pains  me  to  see  such 
a  deluge  of  worthless  verbosity  pour 
from  London  lanes  and  London  streets 
where  printing  presses  of  yore  worked 
for  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Thackeray 
and  Arthur  Helps. 

If  this  stream  of  pseudo-literature, 
rarely  defiled.  Is  not  stopped,  it  will 
carry  away  and  swamp  all  pure  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  under  it,  as  a.  moving 
bog  covers  flocks  and  pastures,  cottages 
and  country  seats. 

I  have  asked  several  London  publish¬ 
ers  why  It  Is  allowed  to  go  on;  their  an¬ 
swers  are  evasive  and  contradictory. 
They  assert  that  most  of  the  volumes 
published  are  paid  for  by  the  authors; 
that  they  themselves  must  publish 
something,  or  cease  to  exist  as  a  trade; 
and  that  the  public  does  not  know  rood 
from  bad,  so  it  does  not  matter  what 
is  printed.  Yet,  surely  to  them,  as  to 
the  drapers,  the  apparently  insensate 
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system  must  be  lucrative  or  It  would 
not  be  pursued? 

There  was  a  comical  lamentation  in 
the  London  Press  the  other  day  for 
what  was  called  “the  death  of  the  nov¬ 
el;’*  not  the  approaching  death  which 
I  expect  for  It  by  suffocation  un¬ 
der  the  dust-storms  of  verbosity  and 
Imbecility,  but  death  by  its  own  sui¬ 
cide,  through  its  own  curtailed  propor¬ 
tions.  It  was  indignantly  asked  why 
it  was  not  as  long  as  it  used  to  be  iu 
the  ’Fifties  and  ’Sixties,  and  why  nov¬ 
elists  now  wrote  short  stories  which  in 
that  period  would  have  found  no  sale, 
would  not,  indeed,  have  even  found  the 
preliminary  necessary  to  a  sale-publica¬ 
tion. 

Surely  we  remember  some  short  sto¬ 
ries  called  “The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth’’ 
and  “The  Chimes,”  and  others  telling 
the  adventures  of  the  Great  Hogarty 
Diamond  and  of  one  Barry  Lyndon? 
As  for  the  length  of  novels  nowadays, 
my  own  “Massarenes,”  published  in 
1897,  contains  precisely  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  words  as  “Esmond,”  and,  I 
think,  Mr.  Matlock’s  novels,  and  those 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  must  surely 
be  quite  as  long;  whilst  Mr.  Hall 
Caine’s  marvelous  narratives  appear 
as  endless  as  “the  thread  of  Time 
reel’d  off  the  wheel  of  Fate.”  The  crit¬ 
ic  who  grieves  over  the  brevity  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  volumes,  thinks  that  Thack¬ 
eray  and  Dickens  wrote  at  such  length 
because  they  were  obliged  to  fill  their 
monthly  numbers!  It  seems  to  me  far 
more  likely  that  they  were  in  love  with 
their  characters,  as  every  writer  of 
true  talent  is,  and  lingered  tenderly 
over  many  needless  details  and  dia¬ 
logues  out  of  sheer  pleasure  in  their 
creations;  and  It  must  be  admitted  that 
both  of  them  had  naturally  a  discursive 
style,  which  would  have  been  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  some  excision.  But  were  it  true 
that  there  is  an  unwritten  law  which 
limits  or  expands  the  length  of  roman¬ 
ces  according  to  the  public  caprice  or 


taste,  surely  nothing  could  be  more 
harmful  to  fiction  than  such  limitation. 
Every  story,  if  It  be  worth  the  telling, 
has  its  own  natural  lengrth,  which  can¬ 
not  be  stretched  or  shortened  arbitra¬ 
rily  without  hurt.  The  sculptor  knows 
that  the  form  which  he  creates  has  its 
own  natural  proportions,  its  own  inhe¬ 
rent  symmetry,  according  to  natural 
rules,  which  he  must  obey.  The  paint¬ 
er  knows  that,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  subject,  and  of  his  Intended 
treatment,  be  must  take  for  bis  picture, 
either  a  small  panel,  a  kit-kat,  or  a 
large  canvas;  and  if  he  force  its  di¬ 
mensions,  either  by  over-compression 
or  over-extension,  his  work  will  be  a 
failure. 

Why  is  the  author  not  bound  by  the 
same  canon  of  art?  Artistically,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  is  so  bound.  Intellectually,  he 
certainly  is  so  bound.  That  this  obli¬ 
gation  is  continually  defied  and  broken 
through  by  many  English  writers, 
proves  only  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  writers  are  not  artists  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  brevity  or  length  of  a  literary 
work  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
beauty  or  excellence.  If  it  be  beauti¬ 
ful,  If  It  be  excellent,  its  proportions 
will  be  those  which  naturally  grew  out 
of  Its  subject;  and  the  writer  who  is  an 
artist  will  know,  as  the  painter  knows, 
that  he  cannot  alter  the  unwritten  law 
which  prescribes  to  him  those  propor¬ 
tions.  What  has  either  length  or  brev¬ 
ity  to  do  with  either  excellenfce  or  beau¬ 
ty?  What  give  both  excellence  and 
beauty  are  qualities  not  to  be  measured 
by  a  publisher’s  counting  up  of  words, 
or  a  printer’s  enumeration  of  pages. 

A  sketch  of  a  few  pages  of  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  is  worth  all  the  volumes  put  to¬ 
gether  of  Georges  Ohnet;  one  of  the 
“Sonnets  of  Proteus”  is  worth  the 
whole  swagger  of  the  “Seven  Seas.” 

There  seems  to  be,  unhappily,  an  un¬ 
written  law  In  English  literature  that 
cheapness  must  of  necessity  be  allied 
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to  ugliness.  A  cheap  book  is,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  an  inferior  and  unlovely  thing. 
But  It  need  not  be  so.  It  is  not  so 
everywhere.  I  have  now  before  me  a 
book  of  Pompeo  Molmenti’s,  issued  by 
Demporad  of  Florence;  its  cost  is  two 
francs  twenty-five  centidmes;  less  than 
one-and-sixpence  in  your  money.  It  is 
bound  in  thick  cream-colored  paper;  it 
is  called  “II  Moretto  di  Brescia,”  being 
a  brief  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
the  great  artist  of  whose  pure  and  no¬ 
ble  work  the  city  of  Brescia  is  full. 
That  the  text  is  of  rare,  scholarly  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  of  the  finest  critical  and 
appreciative  qualities,  there  can  be  no 
question,  since  it  is  written  by  the 
President  of  the  Accademia  delle  Arte 
of  Venice.  The  type  is  large,  the  paper 
fine,  the  Illustrations  (phototyped)  are 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty,  ren¬ 
dering  worthily  the  works  of  the  Mor¬ 
etto;  the  size  of  the  book  is  Imperial 
8vo. 

Will  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find 
anything  equal  to  It  at  its  price  in  Lon¬ 
don? 

Your  books  are  all  ill-stitched,  and  fall 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  one  handles  them. 
Your  type  is  usually  ugly,  even  at  its 
best;  all  foreign  readers  complain  of  its 
clumsiness  and  confusing  effect  on  the 
eyes.  Compare  a  page  of  a  Parisian 
book  at  three  francs  and  a-half  with  a 
page  of  a  six-shilling  English  novel. 
The  former  is  incomparably  the  supe¬ 
rior.  Your  cheap  illustrated  books  are 
still  more  scandalously  treated.  I  have 
before  me  a  book  priced  four-and-six- 
pence,  more  than  double  the  price  of 
“11  Moretto.”  It  is  a  book  for  children; 
Its  Illustrations  have  been  reproduced 
from,  earlier  works,  and  they  are  not 
even  all  of  the  same  method  or  the 
same  size;  some  are  printed  from  old 
wood-blocks,  some  are  photographed; 
in  one  a  child  is  represented  the  size 
of  a  fiy,  In  another  a  dog  is  drawn  big¬ 
ger  than  a  man;  anything  Is  thought 
good  enough.  It  seems,  for  children. 


Artistic  beauty  is  entirely  lacking  in 
the  Illustrations  of  English  Juvenile 
books;  and  there  is  nothing  so  irritat¬ 
ing  as  the  sight  of  Illustrations  of  vari¬ 
ous  qualities  bound  up  in  the  same 
volume. 

Even  certain  illustrated  periodicals 
and  Journals  are  not  above  using  up 
their  old  wood-blocks  in  their  new 
numbers.  It  is  a  very  disgraceful  and 
unworthy  practice.  When  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  fresh,  the  designer  frequently 
does  not  attempt  to  adapt  them  to  the 
text;  a  gentleman  is  drawn  like  a  cad, 
and  a  Newfoundland  dog  is  drawn  like 
a  poodle;  a  peasant  of  the  Romagna  is 
drawn  like  a  loafer  in  Shoreditch,  and 
so  on  continually,  wljhout  the  slightest 
attention  to  accuracy. 

There  is  also,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
unwritten  law  which  has  been  so  uni¬ 
versally  observed  that  It  has  become, 
properly,  as  binding  as  a  written  law. 
I  mean  the  law  that  when  once  a  ro¬ 
mance,  or  a  story,  or  a  poem  has  been 
published  they  cannot  be  altered. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  painter 
who  repainted  his  picture  after  sale,  or 
of  a  sculptor  who  sawed  off  an  arm 
from  his  statue,  and  affixed  another? 
Both  picture  and  statue  may  have 
many  faults;  they  probably  have;  but 
such  as  they  went  out  from  the  studio 
they  must  remain.  This  is  the  common 
morality,  the  elementary  honor,  of  Art, 
and  a  similar  canon  should  certainly  lie 
upon  Literature. 

Yet  some  writers  have  of  late  pre¬ 
sumed  that  they  had  a  right  to  change 
the  ending  of  their  romances  when 
these  were  already  well  known  to  their 
readers.  They  would  urge,  I  suppose, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they 
like  with  their  own.  But  your  work 
once  given  to  the  public  is  no  more 
your  own  than  your  daughter  is  when 
you  have  married  her,  and  she  has  be¬ 
come  the  Gala  of  her  Oaius. 

Besides,  there  is  an  unspoken  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  author  which 
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should  be  observed  in  bis  relations  tow¬ 
ards  the  public.  He  should  give  them 
nothing  which  is  incomplete;  nothing, 
at  least,  which  is  not  as  harmonious  as 
It  is  in  his  power  to  create.  Every 
work  of  fiction  requires  to  be  long 
dreamed  of,  long  thought  of,  clearly 
seen  in  the  mind  before  written;  It 
ought  to  be  no  more  susceptible  of 
change  than  a  conclusion  in  Euclid.  To 
the  writer,  as  to  the  reader,  of  a  story, 
it  should  seem  absolutely  true;  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  it  should  appear  absolutely  real. 
The  illusion  of  reality  is  only  strong  in 
the  reader  according  to  the  strength  of 
that  illusion  in  the  writer;  but  some 
such  illusion  must  always  exist  whilst 
the  reader  reads  fiction,  or  fiction  would 
have  no  attraction  for  any  one.  The 
writer  who  alters  his  romance  after  it 
has  once  appeared  destroys  this  illu¬ 
sion,  and  says  effectively  to  his  public, 
“What  fools  you  are  to  take  me  serious¬ 
ly!” 

Moreover,  he  insults  them,  for  he 
tells  them  he  has  set  before  them  a 
half-finished  and  immature  thing, 
about  which  he  has  entirely  changed 
bis  mind.  He  is  like  a  cook  who  should 
snatch  off  the  table  a  dish  just  placed 
on  it  because  he  wished  to  alter  the 
fiavor.  A  Vatel  or  a  Soyer  would  not 
do  that:  if  he  bad  made  a  mistake  be 
would  abide  by  it,  though  he  might  kill 
himself  in  despite  at  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  literary  or  artistic 
life,  or  any  other  life  from  which  the 
blessing  of  privacy  has  been  lost,  there 
are  many  wrongs  met  with  which  are 
real  and  great  wrongs,  yet  which  must 
be  endured  because  they  cannot  be 
remedied  by  law  suits,  and  there  Is  no 
other  kind  of  tribunal  open;  nothing 
analogous,  for  instance,  to  the  Herman 
Courts  of  Honor  In  military  matters. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  habit 
amongst  some  editors  of  seeking  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  some  political 
or  public  question,  of  some  well-known 
writer;  printing  this  expression  of 


opinion,  and,  before  it  is  published, 
showing  the  proof  to  some  other 
writer,  so  that  an  article  of  contrary 
views  and  opinions  may  be  written  in 
readiness  for  the  following  number. 
Now  this  seems  to  me  an  absolutely 
disloyal  betrayal  of  trust.  In  the  first 
place,  the  proof  of  an  article  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  entirely  dependent  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  editor.  It  is  an  understood 
thing,  a  tacit,  unwritten  law,  that  no 
one  except  the  editor  is  to  see  it  until 
the  public  does  so.  It  Is  never  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  to  stipulate  this.  To 
show  It  to  a  third  person,  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
futation,  or  a  burlesque,  of  it  before 
the  article  is  published,  seems  to  me  a 
distinctly  Incorrect  thing  to  do,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  unfair  thing  to  do.  Yet  it  Is 
becoming  a  common  practice;  and  a 
writer  has  no  redress  against  It.  It  is 
manifestly  not  the  kind  of  offence 
which  can  be  taken  into  a  tribunal,  yet 
it  is  a  very  genuine  and  very  annoying 
injury,  and  it  is  one  against  which  I 
think  that  authors,  whose  name  is  of 
value,  should  be  protected  in  some 
manner. 

What  redress,  moreover,  is  there  for 
the  innumerable  thefts  from  which  a 
writer  suffers  during  his  career?  I 
doubt  if  we,  any  of  us,  know  the  extent 
to  which  we  are  robbed  by  bookmakers 
who  are  not  of  the  turf,  but  are  quite 
as  unscrupulous  as  those  of  the  turf. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw.  In  the  pages 
of  one  of  the  highest  class  of  London 
periodicals,  a  story,  contained  in  one 
number,  which  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  reproduction  of  the  Der¬ 
byshire  part  of  my  well-known  novel 
of  “Puck;”  the  narrative  of  Ben  Dare 
and  his  love  for  his  worthless  sister 
Anice.  It  was  far  more  than  a  plagiar¬ 
ism;  it  was  a  monstrous  theft.  The 
name  of  a  lady  was  put  at  the  end  of  it 
as  that  of  the  author;  of  course,  I  wrote 
to  the  editor,  expecting,  despite  pre¬ 
vious  experiences,  to  receive  apology 
and  reparation.  I  misunderstood  my 
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generation.  The  editor  wrote  back 
with  airy  indifference,  that  the  lady 
who  had  produced  this  shameless  pi¬ 
racy  had  never  read  “Puck.”  To  my 
•citation,  in  reply,  of  the  words  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  “If  it  be  sufficient  to 
deny,  who  will  ever  be  found  guilty?” 
and  to  my  objection  that  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  an  entire  section  of  a  novel 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  other¬ 
wise  than  an  intentional  theft,  this 
model  of  editors  replied  not  at  all.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  have  sued  the  publish¬ 
er,  who  was  doubtless  quite  innocent, 
but  had  I  done  so  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  I  should  have  obtained  no 
apology  or  redress.  To  begin  a  laAv 
suit  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  all 
grievances  and  piracies  are  so  inces¬ 
sant,  though  few  are  quite  as  impudent 
as  was  this,  that  if  one  pursued  them 
as  they  merit  one  would  spend  all  one’s 
life  and  substance  in  Courts  of  Law. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  plaintiff 
in  any  suit  residing  out  of  England,  a 
large  sum  for  costs  must  be  deposited 
at  the  English  tribunal  Into  which  the 
suit  is  brought;  a  kind  of  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  valid 
case,  which  seems  to  me  very  prejudi- 
•clal  to  that  person. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Nothing  at  all.  You  must  endure  the 
Injury,  leave  unpunished  the  plaglai*- 
Ism;  and  the  offender  escapes  scot- 
free. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  should 
sue  another  for  any  mere  expression 
•of  opinion,  however  hostile  or  rudely 
expressed,  as  Mr.  Whistler  sued  Mr. 
Ruskin,  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is 
of  more  Importance  than  the  annoyance 
of  Individuals. 

But  some  protection  is  required 
against  swindling  in  literature;  and  at 
the  present  moment  none  exists.  Prac¬ 
tically  none  exists  either  against  libel. 
1  saw,  a  few  years  ago,  three  very 
«ross  and  libellous  English  newspaper 


articles  upon  myself,  and  sent  them  lo 
a  high  personage  in  the  law,  who  is 
always  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  ad¬ 
vice,  and  asked  him  if  he  considered  it 
worth  while  for  me  to  prosecute  them. 
He  wrote  me  answer:  “All  three  arti¬ 
cles  are  foully  slanderous,  yet  one  only, 
perhaps,  would  come  within  grip  of  the 
law;  upon  this  one  you  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  obtain  damages,  but  prosecution 
entails  so  much  expense,  trouble,  worry 
and  insult,  to  the  aggrieved  party,  that 
I  would  always  say  to  any  friend  of 
mine  what  I  say  now  to  you:  Do  not  do 
that  which  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do.” 

I  followed  the  advice,  for  if  one  asks 
counsel  of  a  person  whom  one  respects, 
one  ought  to  submit  to  it;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  for  the  most  offensive  so¬ 
cial  libels,  there  Is  neither  in  law  or  in 
society,  any  means  of  obtaining  redress 
which  a  great  lawyer  can  honestly  rec¬ 
ommend  to  a  friend.  For  such  matters 
why  cannot  there  be  a  tribunal  set 
apart  from  other  tribunals;  one  having 
the  attributes  of  a  Court  of  Honor,  and 
without  the  odious  publicity  of  Courts 
of  Law? 

In  one  of  the  Prince  Consort’s  let¬ 
ters  to  his  eldest  daughter,  then  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia,  he  tells  her  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  her  money  every 
year  to  meet  the  Inevitable  blackmail 
which  will  certainly  be  levied  upon  her. 
This  blackmail  is  levied  upon  every 
kind  of  success  as  well  as  upon  royalty; 
what  Is  to  be  done?  To  submit  to  It  Is 
repugnant  to  all  one’s  sense  of  justice; 
to  rebel  against  it,  however  such  resist¬ 
ance  be  justified.  Is  often  ruinous. 

The  true  remedy  would  lie  in  a  finer, 
juster,  higher  kind  of  public  feeling; 
but  where  is  there  any  likelihood  of 
this  arising  in  the  world  as  It  Is? 

My  own  feeling  Is  very  strongly  al¬ 
ways  against  the  anonymity  of  the 
Press.  Every  one  surely  should  have 
the  candor  and  courage  to  put  his  sig¬ 
nature  after  his  opinions.  But,  unfort- 
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unately,  the  Press  gains  so  much  im¬ 
portance  (fictitious  importance)  from 
its  anonymity,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ask 
for  an  unwritten  or  a  written  law  on 
this  subject  The  arrogant  “we”  would 
soon  fall  to  zero  in  its  influence  on  the 
public  if  it  were  signed  by  a  Tom,  Dick 
or  Harry,  who,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  say,  forms  his  opinions  from 
what  he  overhears  on  the  knifeboard 
of  a  city  or  suburban  omnibus.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  a  nation  which 
treats  duelling  as  a  penal  offence  to 
countenance  anonymous  assertions, 
anonymous  opinions,  anonymous  brav¬ 
ado  and  anonymous  insults;  but  the 
result  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  na¬ 
tional  character. 

For  many  months  in  this  past  year, 
and  in  the  year  before  that,  hundreds 
of  anonymous  correspondents  and  lead¬ 
er-writers  of  the  English  Press  have 
been  doing  their  utmost  by  violence  of 
language  to  drive  to  war  the  nations  of 
England  and  of  France.  Is  it  not  prob¬ 
able,  even  certain,  that  if  all  these 
writers  had  been  obliged  to  sign  their 
names  to  these  furious  articles,  they 
would  have  paused  before  making 
themselves  responsible  for  such  lan¬ 
guage?  I  am  often  accused  of  using 
too  strong  language;  but,  at  all  events, 
I  sign  whatever  I  say,  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  do  otherwise.  An  anony¬ 
mous  Press  possesses  dangerous  privi¬ 
leges;  such  privileges  as  the  mask 
gives  a  masquerade;  it  also,  as  I  have 
said,  acquires  a  dignity  and  an  import¬ 
ance  which  are  not  its  own;  it  is  unfair 
and  harmful;  it  protects  exaggeration, 
hyperbole,  flattery,  and  calumny,  but 
it  is  too  useful  to  too  many  not  to  be 
sustained;  it  can  always  serve  the 
Bourses  much  better  than  a  signed 
Press  could  do,  and  obey  much  more 
efliclently  the  nods  and  signs  and  ci¬ 
pher  despatches  of  the  great  financiers; 
but  it  is  cowardly,  and  can  easily,  if  it 
choose,  be  dishonest 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the 


anonymity  of  the  Press  is  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  real;  that  the  greater  writers 
of  the  London  Press  at  least  are  all 
recognized  by  their  style,  or  well  known 
by  the  initiated;  but  this  knowledge  is 
limited  to  a  few  hundred  persons,  and 
can  never  be  shared  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  it  is  on  the  general  public  that 
anonymous  Journalism  has  its  chief  in¬ 
fluence. 

To  whom  or  what  can  we  look  for  the 
pressure  of  an  influence  which  would 
enforce  such  unwritten  laws?  To  pub¬ 
lic  opinion?  Undoubtedly  we  might, 
and  we  should,  if  public  opinion  were 
what  it  should  be.  But  it  is  not,  and, 
most  probably,  never  will  be.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  manners  grow  worse  every 
day;  and  it  is  they  alone  which  could 
enforce  that  unwritten  code  which  is 
so  sorely  needed.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
absence  of  moral  and  honorable  feeling 
in  the  world  in  general  which  makes 
the  violation  of  these  not  only  con¬ 
doned  by  others,  but  frequently  profit¬ 
able  to  the  sinners.  Take  two  instan¬ 
ces  of  this:  The  sale  of  private  letters, 
both  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead;  and 
the  seizure  of  the  plots  and  characters 
of  romances  by  people  who  are  them¬ 
selves  dramatic  adapters.  The  latter 
is  the  more  trivial  offence  of  the  two; 
but  it  is  as  impudent  as  it  is  dishonest. 
It  is  injurious  in  a  great  degree,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  annoying  to  the  original  au¬ 
thor,  whose  name  is  bawled  and  plac¬ 
arded  about  in  connection  with  that  of 
his  robber,  with  no  consent  of  his  own, 
and  usually  to  his  extreme  irritation, 
whilst  his  ideas  are  borrowed,  and  his 
characters  travestied,  and  his  entire 
creation  belittled  and  vulgarized. 
Would  the  stalls  be  filled  nightly  to  wit¬ 
ness  pieces  stolen  in  this  manner  were 
the  public  governed  by  any  unwritten 
law  of  respect  for  meum  and  tuumf 

The  other  offence  of  selling  letters  1» 
still  more  heinous;  it  is  difl9cult  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  piracy  of  a  romance  for  theat¬ 
rical  purposes,  but  it  is  perfectly  easy 
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to  conceal  the  sale  of  letters;  head  it 
the  sale  of  autographs,  and  It  passes 
with  entire  impunity.  There  Is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  law  (a  written  law)  that  letters 
are  the  property  of  the  writer  of  them; 
but  it  is  absolutely  a  dead  law;  as  dead 
as  many  of  those  of  the  Tudors  or  Stu¬ 
arts.  I  think  that  letters  ought  to  be 
the  property  of  the  recipient,  but  It 
should  be  an  inalienable  property 
which  he  should  be  no  more  able  to  sell 
than  he  is  able  to  sell  entailed  property. 
To  write  a  letter,  even  a  brief  one,  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  act  of  confidence.  In 
writing  It  we  assume  that  its  contents 
will  not  be  used  against  us,  either  for 
injury  or  ridicule.  If  a  conversation 
be  considered  confidential,  how  much 
more  so  should  a  correspondence!  A 
letter,  in  any  degree  Intimate,  Is  a  hos¬ 
tage  given  into  the  bands  of  its  recipi¬ 
ent.  We  are  Justified  In  expecting  that 
any  sentiments,  views,  or  opinions  it 
may  contain  shall  not  go  beyond  the 
reader  for  whom  they  have  been 
penned.  This  is  so  much  to  be  desired 
In  the  interests  of  all  letter-writers 
that  no  one,  I  think,  can  dispute  Its 
Justice.  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of 
the  constant  appearance  in  catalogues 
of  sales  of  letters  of  living  and  of  late¬ 
ly  dead,  persons? 

If  it  be,  as  I  understand,  illegal,  why 
is  it  permitted  publicly?  If  It  be  not 
thus  Illegal,  why  does  not  general  in¬ 
dignation  render  It  impossible?  I  have 
more  than  once  seen,  in  the  autograph 
albums  of  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  letters  of  the  most  Intimate 
character  by  distinguished  writers;  let¬ 
ters  which  had  been  evidently  written 
in  the  careless  open-beartedness  of  a 
warm  friendship,  and  which  were  ly¬ 
ing  on  a  drawing-room  or  library  table, 
open  to  the  sneer,  the  Jest,  or  the  won¬ 
der  of  every  one  who  turned  over  the 
pages  of  the  book. 

"Wy  touchez  paa,  2f^y  touchez  past 
Je  Vai  pay6  vingt  louiaT  cried,  in  my 
hearing,  a  lady  (  a  raataquouire),  who 


owned,  amongst  other  autographs,  a  let¬ 
ter  which  It  was  especially  wrong  to 
place  in  such  a  collection,  since  the 
writer  of  It  Is  great  and  Is  alive.  Not 
for  twenty  louls,  not  for  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  should  it  ever  have  been  purchas¬ 
able.  What  traitor  sold  It?  What  ser¬ 
vant  stole  it?  How  did  it  find  its  way 
Into  the  market,  that  familiar  and  Inti¬ 
mate  thing?  Through  treachery, 
through  death,  through  accident, 
through  greed?  We  shall  never  know. 
It  was  certainly  not  through  friendship. 

Surely,  also,  some  unwritten  law 
should  prescribe  and  limit  the  license 
of  caricature.  It  Is  scarcely  fair  that 
because  a  personality  has  interest  and 
eminence  attached  to  it,  every 
draughtsman  who  can  scrawl  a  line 
can  make  that  personality  hideous  or 
ridiculous  at  pleasure. 

“You  cannot  like  it?”  I  said  once  to 
a  person  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
was  the  subject  that  week  of  one  of 
the  “Portraits”  of  a  satirical  and  poli¬ 
tical  English  Journal  of  wide  circula¬ 
tion. 

“No,  I  dt  not!”  he  answered.  “Of 
course,  I  should  not  object  to  it  if  it 
were  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  being 
handed  about  to  amuse  people  In  my 
own  country  house;  but  when  one 
knows  that  it  will  be  seen  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  will  never  see 
me  In  the  fiesb,  the  thing  becomes  an¬ 
noying.” 

His  opinion  must  be  shared  by  all 
those  who  are  thus  pilloried,  even  If 
they  think  It  politic  to  laugh  and  seem 
indifferent. 

It  is  “the  penalty  of  distinction,”  the 
offenders  reply.  But  why  should  dis¬ 
tinction  be  weighted  by  a  penalty,  like 
the  successful  racer?  I  believe  the 
world  In  general  is  the  loser  by  this 
kind  of  persecution;  for  dislike  to  the 
vulgar  ridicule  which  snarls  at  the 
heels  of  all  eminence  In  this  day,  keeps 
aloof  from  the  public  arena  men  who 
would  do  honor  to  it,  but  whose 
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strength  of  intellect  Is  accompanied  by 
shyness,  pride  and  sensitive  reserve. 
Some  unwritten  law  should  also  render 
impossible  those  verbal  libels  which 
are  continually  published  by  persons 
cunning  enough  to  keep  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  law  in  the  offensive  mat¬ 
ter  which  they  write.  This  is  again 
another  penalty-weight  laid  on  the  back 
of  the  racer  who  has  won;  and  it  is 
precisely  this  kind  of  penalty  from 
which  an  unwritten  law,  in  the  Press, 
and  in  the  world  should  protect  such 
winners  of  the  gold  cups  of  life. 
Against  libel,  even  of  the  grossest  char¬ 
acter,  what  can  one  do  which  is  not 
more  disagreeable  than  silently  to 
“grin  and  bear”  it?  The  great  pre¬ 
liminary  cost,  the  extreme  uncertainty 
and  irritation  involved,  the  odious  pub¬ 
licity  necessarily  incurred;  the  chatter, 
the  comments,  the  cross-examination; 
the  Insolence  and  the  Jeers  of  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defence,  are  all  punishments 
which  fall  upon  the  plaintiff.  What 
consolation  is  it  for  them  that  he  may 
perhaps  be  awarded  a  thousand  pounds 
damages,  though  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  will  receive  only  a  farthing, 
and  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  paying 
his  own  costs?  In  either,  in  even  the 
best,  result,  is  the  game  worth  its  very 
costly  candle?  Is  the  injury  made  less 
an  injury?  Is  the  combat  not  in  every 
sense  most  unjust  and  unequal,  being 
less  a  combat  Indeed  than  an  assassin¬ 
ation  by  a  bravo?  To  what  can  we 
ever  look  for  any  remedy  of  this  except 
from  the  unwritten  law  of  opinion?  Bnt 
as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted 
it  delights  far  too  greatly  in  this  gar¬ 
bage  for  it  ever  to  rebuke  the  providers 
of  it.  Hogs  do  not  rend  the  man  who 
carries  the  swill-tub. 

The  unwritten  law  of  common  hon¬ 
or  should  make  such  a  book  as  that 
which  was  recently  issued  on  Bismarck 
impossible,  because  those  who  have  the 
power  of  writing  it  would  be  above  the 
temptation  of  doing  so.  There  may  be 


a  strong  temptation  to  say  what  we 
know  better  than  any  other  of  one 
whose  name  is  eminent.  But  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  yield  4o  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  even  if  we  ourselves  suffer  in  rep¬ 
utation  by  not  doing  so.  But  the 
book-makers  of  the  world  have  no  such 
excuse  as  this  temptation  offers;  they 
are  merely  footmen  who  have  listened 
with  pricked  ears  whilst  they  waited 
at  table  on  their  masters,  and,  when 
their  master  is  powerless  to  chastise, 
sell  what  they  remember  or  Invent. 
Even  when  it  is  not  libellous,  the  sick¬ 
ening  intrusion  into  private  life  which 
nowadays  disgraces  journalism  must, 
to  any  temper  of  any  refinement  and 
reserve,  be  an  offence  Irritating  beyond 
endurance.  There  are  fiatteries  and  in¬ 
trusions  beside  which  censure  is  sweet 
and  obloquy  would  be  welcome. 

There  is  a  great  pathos  in  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  man  of  these  last  fifty 
years,  the  man  of  blood  and  iron, 
should,  as  soon  as  he  lies  in  his  coffin, 
be  insulted  by  such  a  book  as  this.  The 
hand  in  its  steel  gauntlet,  which  weld¬ 
ed  fragments  into  a  nation,  is  power¬ 
less  to  defend  its  owner  against  betray¬ 
al  and  false  witness.  The  vulgar,  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity  of  the  general  world 
breeds  such  traitors  as  these  makers 
of  post-mortem  recollections;  breeds 
them,  nourishes  them,  recompenses 
them.  There  would  be  no  supply  if 
there  were  no  demand.  The  general 
world  has  a  greedy  appetite  for  dis¬ 
eased  food;  as  with  its  jaws  it  devours 
putrid  game,  decayed  oysters,  and  the 
swollen  livers  of  tortured  geese,  so  It 
loves  to  devour  with  Its  frothy  brain 
all  that  belittles,  ridicules,  dishonors, 
or  betrays  the  few  amongst  it— the 
very  few! — who  are  above  it  in  mind,  in 
will,  in  force,  in  fame.  “Come,  come!” 
they  cry  to  the  great  man’s  servants 
when  the  great  man  lies  dead;  “tell  ns, 
you  who  saw  him  in  his  hours  of  aban¬ 
donment,  tell  us  of  all  that  can  drag 
him  down  nearer  to  our  level!  Tell  us 
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of  his  varicocele,  tell  us  of  his  dyspep¬ 
sia,  tell  us  of  his  caprices,  tell  us  of  his 
humors,  tell  us  of  his  tears  when  his 
poisoned  dog  lay  dying,— you  saw  them 
through  the  keyhole— tell  us  of  his 
hasty  words,  his  pettish  foibles,  his  hu¬ 
man  mortal  waywardness— you  know 
so  much  about  them,  you  who  waited 
behind  his  chair  and  filled  his  tobacco- 
pouch— come,  come,  comfort  us;  his 
great  shadow  seems  still  to  lie  upon 
the  earth,  and  make  us  small  and 
crawling  insects  crushed  by  his  spurred 
Tbe  Fortnightly  Review. 


boot— come,  come,  comfort  us!  Tell  us, 
show  us,  make  us  happy  belittling  him; 
let  us,  the  envious,  the  puny,  the  mean, 
rejoice,  for  you  who  cleaned  his  boot 
and  held  his  bare  foot  in  your  hired 
hand,  can  tell  us  that  he,  the  maker  of 
emperors  and  of  nations,  he,  the 
mighty,  had  Achilles’s  heel!”  For 
there  is  an  unwritten  law,  not  of  liter¬ 
ature  but  of  life,  which  decre  ;  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  small  soul  for  the 
great;  soul  shall  be  cruel  and  deathless 
as  Fate. 

Ouida. 


THE  GOING  OF  THE  BATTERY. 

November  2,  1898.  Late  at  nlgbt,  in  rain  and  in 
darknesB,  tbe  73rd  Battery,  B.F.A.,  left  Dorebester 
Barracks  for  tbe  War  In  Sontb  Africa,  marching  on 
foot  to  the  railway  station,  where  tbelr  guns  were 
already  entrained. 

(Wives’  VdoeB.) 

Rain  came  down  dremchlngly;  but  we  unblenchlngly 
Trudged  on  beside  them  tiirougii  mirk  ami  througli  mire. 

They  stepping  steadily— only  too  readily!— 

Scarce  as  if  stepping  brought  parting-time  nigher. 

Great  guns  were  gleaming  there— living  things  seeming  there — 
Cloaked  in  their  tar-cloths,  upnoeed  to  the  night; 

Wheels  wet  and  yellow  from  axle  to  felloe. 

Throats  blank  of  sound,  but  prophetic  to  sight. 

I.ampligbt  all  drearily  blinking  and  blearily 
Lit  our  pale  faces  outstretched  for  one  kiss. 

While  we  stood  prest  to  them,  with  a  last  quest  to  them 
Not  to  court  perils  that  honor  could  miss. 

Some  one  said,  “Nevermore  will  they  come!  Evermore 
Are  they  now  lost  to  us!”  O,  it  was  wrong! 

Howsoe’er  hard  their  ways,  some  Hand  will  guard  their  ways- 
Bear  them  through  safely— in  brief  time  or  long. 

Yet— voices  haunting  us,  daunting  us,  tatmting  us. 

Hint  in  the  night-time,  when  life-beats  are  low. 

Other  and  graver  things.  .  .  .  Hold  we  to  braver  things— 
Walt  we— In  trust— what  Time’s  fulness  sbaill  show. 

Thomas  Hardy. 


London  Orapblc. 
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THE  HUMAN  BOY.* 


No  falser  saying  was  ever  uttered 
than  that  “the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man.”  He  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
girl  may  possibly  be  mother  to  the 
woman,  but  the  boy  is  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies  by  himself.  He  lives  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  peopled,  through  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  education,  entirely  by  bis 
fellows;  he  speaks  a  language  apart, 
constructs  his  own  moral  code,  and 
thinks  very  little  Indeed  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  morals  and  customs  of  any 
other  world.  He  is  a  child,  and  has 
the  Judgment  of  a  child,  and  yet  the 
fact  of  having  to  fight  for  his  own  band 
at  school  has  taught  him  a  worldly- 
wise  philosophy  in  dealing  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  worthy  of  a  gray-headed  diplo¬ 
mat  "That  Just  shows  you,  pater,  how 
kids  can  be  led,”  said  an  electioneering 
agent  of  nine,  talking  of  a  schoolboy 
election  in  which  the  small  boys  bad 
“plumped”  for  the  opposition  candidate, 
moved  thereto  by  the  said  candidate’s 
“minor,”  who,  living  “a  kid  among 
kids,”  had  alternately  cajoled  and  bul¬ 
lied  bis  fellows  into  turning  the  elec¬ 
tion.  It  is  perhaps.  Just  this  mixture 
of  the  child  and  the  trained  citizen 
which  makes  the  boy  so  difllcult  to  un¬ 
derstand.  The  motives  which  govern 
him  in  one  capacity  are  far  below  or 
above  those  which  affect  him  In  the 
other.  As  a  child  he  is  inconsequent 
and  unreasonable,  as  a  school  citizen 
he  is  accustomed  to  concerted  action 
and  to  consider  how  to  sway  his  fel¬ 
lows.  The  most  singular  thing  of  all 
is  that  half  the  human  race  has  at  oue 
time  paai  par  Id,  and  has  in  later  years 
forgotten  all  about  it  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts,  however,  is  a  notable  exception; 
he  is  a  man,  and  yet  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  have  not  slipped  from  his 

*  The  Human  Bor.  By  Eden  Phlllpotta.  Lon¬ 
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memory.  He  remembers  the  disused 
vocabulary,  and  even  the  “point  of 
view”  still  more  completely  abandoned. 
He  presents  us  in  bis  latest  book  with 
a  most  vivid  picture  of  his  subject  the 
excellence  and  truth  of  which  have 
been  instantly  appreciated  by  the  “holi¬ 
day”  human  boy,  who,  having  de¬ 
voured  the  book  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
gravely  pronounces  it  to  be  “ratting.” 
For  obvious  reasons  the  stories  in  the 
book  are  all  told  in  the  first  person. 
The  oblique  style  of  narration  would 
have  been  too  cold  and'  formal  to  give 
the  proper  “local  coloring”  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  We  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  in  proprid  per- 
eond  to  talk  about  “howlers,”  “Jolly 
peculiar  feelings,”  and  things  being 
“pretty  measly,”  or  to  indulge  in  the 
delicious  lyric— 

“Our  Nubby’s  nose  is  ponderous. 
And  our  Nubby’s  nose  is  long; 

So  it  wouldn’t  disgrace 

Our  Nubby’s  face 

If  half  of  his  nose  was  gone,”— 

which  is,  as  is  remarked  by  the  writer, 
“not  only  Jolly  good  poetry,  but  also 
true,— a  thing  all  poetry  isn’t  by  long 
chalks,  as  you  can  see  in  Virgil 'and 
such-like.”  This  lively  style  of  narra¬ 
tive  has,  however,  one  disadvantage, 
that  the  teller  of  the  tale  Is  not  always 
the  same  person.  It  would  perhaps 
have  made  for  more  cohesion  in  the 
book  if  the  narrator  had  continued  to 
be  the  young  gentleman  whose  “biceps 
were  the  biggest  in  the  lower  school.” 
But  this  is  merely  hypercrlticlsm,  and 
as  all  the  stories  are  of  “Dr.  Dun- 
ston’s”  school  at  Merivale,  and  all  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  same  dialect,  the  particular 
boy  who  purports  to  be  writing  does 
not  much  matter.  The  last  story  In 
the  book  “The  Buckeneere,”  Is  ostens- 
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Ibly  contributed  by  a  “fcld,”  and  the 
spelling  follows  suit,  the  story  being 
about  two  boys  who  are  “pirits  at 
heart,”  and  who  are  lectured  after  the 
catastrophe  by  Dr.  Dunston  as  if  they 
were  “beests  of  pray.”  The  other 
stories  are  most  cleverly  differentiated 
from  this  one,  and  are  mostly  written 
by  the  “Lower  Fifth.”  They  show  far 
more  command  of  the  prejudices  gov¬ 
erning  orthography,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  geographical  imagination,-- 
as,  for  instance,  when  Fulcher,  one  of 
the  Sixth  who  was  going  out  to  Africa 
to  be  a  missionary,  said  he  would  “glory 
In  martyrdom  really;  and  Nubbs,  who 
knows  a  good  deal  about  eating,  used 
to  write  recipes  for  cooking  Fulcher, 
and  post  them  to  imaginary  African 
kings.  But  I  should  think  that  to  be 
merely  eaten  is  not  martyrdom,  proper¬ 
ly  speaking.  If  it  is,  then  everything 
we  eat,  down  to  periwinkles,  must  be 
martyrs;  which  is  absurd,  like  Euclid 
says.” 

Although  the  account  of  the  “barring 
out”  In  the  wing  dormitory  is  by  no 
means  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  the 
list  of  provisions  laid  in  by  the  boys 
must  be  quoted  here  just  as  it  is  in  the 
text  “to  show  what  different  ideas  dif¬ 
ferent  chaps  have  about  the  things  you 
ought  to  eat  in  a  siege:”— 

Trelaimi/.— Two  hams,  eight  loaves  of 
bread. 

Brodtrell.— Three  tins  potted  salmon, 
two  seed  cakes  (big),  box  of  biscuits. 

Ashby  Major.— Tea  tins  sardines.  (Ash¬ 
by  has  five  shillings  a  week  pocket- 
money,  his  father  being  rather  rich. 
Bradwell  said  it  was  rather  a  pity  he 
spent  it  all  in  sardines.) 

Ashby  Iflnor.— Three  pats  of  butter, 
three  tins  Swiss  milk,  one  tin  Guava 
jelly.  (Bradwell  was  awfully  pleased 
about  the  milk,  because  he  said  it  was 
at  once  nourishing  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.) 

Wilson.— Six  dried  herrings,  two  pots 
veal  and  ham  paste,  one  pot  marma¬ 
lade.  (Herrings  useless,  unless  eaten 
raw.) 
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West.— Four  bottles  raspberry  vine¬ 
gar.  (I  am  West,  and  1  thought  rasp¬ 
berry  vinegar  would  be  a  jolly  good 
thing  to  break  the  monotony  of  a  siege. 
But  Bradwell  said  it  was  simply  a  lux¬ 
ury.) 

Morrant.— One  hamper  containing 
twenty-four  apples,  twenty-seven  pears, 
two  pots  blackberry  jam.  (Morrant 
has  no  pocket-money,  but  Bradwell 
said  the  fruit  was  good  for  a  change.) 

Gideon.— Nothing.  (Gideon  is  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  gets  ten  shillings  a  week 
pocket-money.  He  pretended  he  had 
forgotten.  Trelawny  says  he  will  suf¬ 
fer  for  it  in  the  course  of  the  siege.) 

ifalfters.— Eight  pieces  of  shortbread, 
five  slabs  of  toffee,  seven  sausage-rolls. 
(The  rolls  were  cut  in  half,  to  be  eaten 
first  thing  before  they  went  bad.  But 
Bradwell  said  Mathers  had  made  the 
selection  of  a  fool,  and  so  Mathers  was 
rather  vexed  with  Bradwell.) 

Neicnes— Ten  loaves  (five  brown),  one 
packet  of  beef  tabloids.  (Trelawny 
congratulated  Newnes.) 

Mclnnes.—X  lot  of  spring  onions  and 
lettuces,  costing  one-and-sixpence.  (Mc- 
Innes  had  been  reading  a  book  about 
chaps  getting  scurvy  on  a  raft,  and  he 
thought  a  siege  would  be  just  the  place 
for  scurvy,  so  he  bought  all  green  stuff; 
and  Bradwell  said  it  was  good.) 

Corkey  Minimtis.— Three  pounds  of 
mixed  sweets.  (Bradwell  smacked  his 
head  when  he  heard  what  Corkey  min¬ 
imus  had  got;  but  Trelawny  pointed 
out  that  a  few  sweets  served  out  from 
time  to  time  might  distract  the  mind.) 

Derbyshire.— h  pigeon-pie  and  thirteen 
currant-buns  with  saffron  in  them. 

Forrest.— Four  pots  Bovril,  one  bottle 
cider.  (Bovril  can  be  taken  on  bread 
like  treacle,  and  once  saved  the  lives 
of  several  shipwrecked  sailors.) 

Watson  Minor.— One  pound  dog  bis¬ 
cuits,  one  pound  dried  figs,  one  box 
dates,  one  tin  of  shrimp  paste.  (Asked 
why  he  took  dog  biscuits,  he  explained 
it  was  because  he  had  seen  an  adver¬ 
tisement  about  the  goodness  of  them. 
It  said  they  had  dried  buffalo  meat  in 
them,  which  was  a  thing  you  could  live 
for  an  Immense  duration  of  time  on. 
Trelawny  said  that  was  pretty  fair 
sense  for  a  kid.) 

After  the  provision  of  all  this  “splen¬ 
did  food,”  it  is  sad  to  read  that  the 
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“barring  out”  had  the  usual  humiliat¬ 
ing  end. 

“Nubby”  Tomkins,  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  above,  is  a  great  char¬ 
acter  in  the  book,  and  a  person  of  va¬ 
ried  accomplishments.  He  is  a  “corker” 
at  “singing,”  and  his  accomplishments 
in  this  direction  give  him  cause  for  se¬ 
rious  uneasiness.  He  thinks  he  will 
“get  bacilluses  or  microbes  into  some 
important  part  of  me  and  die.  It’s  like 
those  books  the  Doctor  reads  to  the 
kids  on  Sundays,  with  choir-boys  la 
them.  The  little  brutes  sing  like  an¬ 
gels,  and  their  voices  go  echoing  to  the 
top  of  cathedrals,  and  make  people 
blub  about  in  the  pews.  Then  they 
get  microbes  on  the  chest,  and  kick. 
You  know  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
sing;  and  I  shall  die  as  sure  as  mud.” 
He  is  very  keen  on  chemistry,  too,  and 
“even  down  to  the  stuff  in  cough  loz¬ 
enges,  nothing  is  hid  from  him.”  He  is 
the  originator  of  the  great  firework  dis¬ 
play  that  ends  in  a  catastrophe,  which 
every  one  should  read  for  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  his  biographer  Mathers 
who  makes  the  following  philosophical 
refiectlon  when  the  Doctor  answers 
“Nubby’ s”  request  for  permission  to 
have  the  fireworks,  by  saying  that  he 
will  consider  the  subject  and  answer 
later.  “That  means  he’ll  think  and 
think  till  he’s  got  a  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t,  and  let  you  know  then.”  'The 
consciences  of  parents  and  guardians 
will  surely  prick  as  they  read  this 
expoad  of  their  hidden  motives. 

There  is  a  delightful  piece  of  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  another  boy  called 
Butler,  in  the  story  of  Morrant’s  half 
sovereign.  Morrant  has  lost  the  coin, 
and  argues  that  a  boy  called  Fowle, 

The  Spectator.  .  ’ 


who  knew  where  he  kept  it,  could  not 
have  taken  It,  because— 

“  ‘We  were  both  Homan  Catholics  by 
religion,  and  that  makes  a  great  fie; 
and  though  many  chaps  hate  Fowle 
pretty  frightfully,  I’ve  never  known 
him  try  to  score  off  me,  except  once, 
tvhen  he  failed  and  apologized.’  And 
Butler  said:— ‘That’s  all  right,  I  dare¬ 
say;  but  he’s  a  little  beast  and  a  cur, 
and  also  a  sneak  of  the  deadliest  dye. 
I  don’t  say  he’s  taken  the  money,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  a  libel,  and  he  might,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  go  to  law  against  me;  but  I  do 
say  that  only  one  out  of  three  people 
could  have  taken  it,  and  we  know  two 
didn’t,  therefore  Q.E.D.  the  other  must 
have.’  Morrant  didn’t  follow  this  very 
clever  reasoning  on  the  part  of  Butler. 
He  only  thought  that  Fowle,  being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  would  never  rob  an¬ 
other;  and  Butler  said  he  would,  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  like  Freemasons,  who 
wouldn’t  score  off  one  another 'for  the 
world.  He  explained  that  history  was 
simply  choked  up  with  examples  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  scoring  off  one  another. 
Butler  said: — ‘Religion’s  quite  differ¬ 
ent.  One  Buddhist  is  often  known  to 
have  done  another  Buddhist  in  the  eye, 
so  why  shouldn’t  one  Roman  do  anoth¬ 
er?  In  fact,  they  have  thousands  of 
times,  as  you’ll  know  when  you  come 
to  read  a  little  history  and  hear  about 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.’  ” 

It  is  diflicult  in  re-reading  and  quot¬ 
ing  from  the  book,  to  realize  that  It  was 
not  really  written  by  boys,  so  complete¬ 
ly  has  the  author  entered  in  their  spirit 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
last  we  shall  hear  of  Nubby  and  his 
friends,  a^d  that  on  some  future  occa¬ 
sion  Mr.  Phillpotts  will  once  more  set 
forth  for  us  the  graceless  good-humor 
and  the  grotesque  charm  of  the  human 
boy.  i 
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